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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the last number of the Journal of the E. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute I am editing. I am now running 
my 79th year of age and am verging on the SOth. So, 
under medical advice, I am to keep away as much as 
possible from mental work. While retiring from the Edito- 
rial Chair, I pray to be excused for shortcomings in the 
Journal. If any merits were seen let God be thanked for 
them. I beg to tender my best thanks to all the contribu- 
tors who have kindly contributed with or without my 
asking contributions. I beg to thank Mr. Khodabux Edalji 
Punegar, B.A., the Librarian of the Institute, for all the 
help that he has given me in editing the Journal. 

May God bless the Journal. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI 
Pilot Bunder Boad, Golciba, 

Bomiay, 21st January 1933. 


Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
edited and published the first number of the Journal 
of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute on the 3rd June, 
1922. Before retiring he published twenty-four numbers 
of the Journal, containing important material which has 
been appreciated by the Iranists of the world. This 
No. 25, containing very important articles from Sir 
Jivanji’s pen, comes out after his passing away on the 28th 
March, 1933. He had gone through pages 1-48 himself; the 
remaining pages have been revised by the undersigned. 


There will be but one opinion on the good work done by 
Sir Jivanji as the Editor of this Joarnal, dedicating the 
last eleven precious years of his busy life in drudgery 
such as that of the publication of research work, and 
posterity will with one voice accord their nnanitnous 
approbation of his noble mission. There is a good deal 
which awaits publication as Sir Jivanji's posthumous 
work and it is to be wished that there will be the least 
possible delay in carrying it through the press. 

B. T, Ankles ARI&: 

227id December i 1938- 
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QISSBH-I ZAETUSHTIIn-I HINDtSTlN 


BAYAN-I ATASH BBHEAM-I NAOSARI, 


By Da. Sxa Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, kt 

{Continued from Journal No. 19^ p. 57^) 


PLACES, PERSONAGES AND EVENTS 
MENTIONED IN THE QISSEH. 


Having given a brief version of our Qisseli, I will now- 
speak of the following : — 

I. The Places mentioned in the Qisseh. 

II. The Personages, (a) Iranian and (b) Indian, men- 
tioned in the Qisseh. 

III. The Events mentioned in the Qisseh. 


I— Places mentioned in the Qisseh. A Few Notes on 

THEM paOM THE PoiNT OF VlBW OP EaBLY PaESEE HiSTORY. 


I will give in this section a few notes on the places 
A List of the mentioned in the Qisseh. Most of the- 
Places mentioneeJ places bear names which are the same 
in the Qisseh. similar to, their modem names. 

So, very little is to be said from a geographical point as to 
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their identification. But, many of them require some 
observations from the point of view of the early history 
of the Parsees. I will submit, in brief, these observations, 
mostly for the early period preceding the events mentioned 
in the Qisseh. The places named are the following: 

1. Kashmir, c, (couplet) 51. 

2. Place of the Darga,h-i Shahansh&h (Balkh), e. 58. 

3. Kohistan, c. 109. 

4. Hormuz, e. 111. 

5. Hindustan, c. 130. 

6. Dib (Diu), c. 139. 

7. Gujarat, c. 144. 

8. San jan, e. 146. 

9. BtokAnir, c. 199. 

10. Bahrueh, c. 199. 

11. Anklisar, c. 200. 

12. Khambayat, c. 200. 

13. Naosari, c. 201. 

14. Eud-i Par, e. 207. 

15. Etid-i Dantfir, c. 207. 

16. Eud-i Baryav, e. 210. 

17. Deh-i Bulsar, e. 227. 

18. Kuh-i Baharfit, e. 269. 

19. Bansdeh, c. 271. 

20. Surat, c, 338. 

21. Sungar, c. 464. 

22. Udwareh, c. 499. 

23. Munbai, e. 585. 

Kashmir is not our modern Kashmir. The name 
Kashmir is miswritten here, 

1. Kashmir* , . -o m 

51 . as in some otxier Jrarsr writings^ 

for Kashmar ( ). Tradition, as 

1 Gujarati Rehbar-i^Din-i. Zarthoshti bf 

Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Meherjirana, p, 40. 
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recorded in later books as in this, says that Zoroaster 
brought to the Court of King Gushtasp, together with 21 
nasks or books and an ever-burning fire, a branch of a tree. 
This tree is that of Kashmar of Persia and not of Kashmir 
of India. I have spoken on this subject at some length, 
pointing out the error in names in ray paper on Kashmir,^ 
suggested to me by my first visit of Kashmir. The 
Dabistan^ seems to have first made the mistake and misled 
others. Pirdousi gives the name properly as Kashmar.® 
According to Ousley, this tree reminds us of “that extra- 
ordinary triple tree, planted by the Patriarch Abraham 
and existing until the death of Christ.”^ 

Our author does not name the place of the Court of 
2. Place of the King Gushtasp, where Zoroaster visited 
DargAh-i-Siiahan- him. But we know from other sources 
shah. c. ,58. that the place was the Btikhdhi ( 

•of the Avesta,'^ Bakhtri of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, ** 
Bakhar or Bakhal of the Pahlavi writers'^ and Balkh of 
the early and later Mahomedan writers.® As Prof- 


1 Vide my paper Cashmere and the j^ncient Persians’^ (JL 
B.B. R.A.S., VoL XIX, pp. 287-48. Vide my “ Asiatic Papers/’ Fart 
h p. 110.) 

2 The DabistaD, translated by Shea and Troyer, ToL J, pp. 306-9^ 

3 Vuller’s Ed. Ill, p. 1497. 

4 Travels in Persia, Yol. I, p. 389. 

5 Yendidad I, 7- 

6 Dariuses Inscription of Behistuu, col. 1, 6 ; Tolman’s Guide ta 
Old Persian Inscriptions, p. 55. 

7 Pahlavi Yendidad, Chap, 1, 7; Dastur Hoshang Jamasp^s Text, 

'P* 7. 

8 (a) Pirdousi, Le Livre des Eois, par M. Mohl, II, p. 43; (h) 

Tabari, traduit par Zotenberg, p, 277; (c) Ma^oudi, traduit par 
Barbier de Meynard, II, p. 119, '■ 



Damesteter derives it, the name Balkh is derived^ from 
Avesta Bli,klidlii. 

Zoroaster was born at Amui or Amvi^ in the district on 
the border of the lake of Urumiah (Chaechasta of the A vesta) 
in Azarbaizan, but he promulgated his religion, at 
first, in Balkh. The Pahlavi Shatroiha-i-Airan includes it in 
Khorassan. Ma^oudi, Yakout^ and Mirkhond^ attribute 
its foundation to Lohrasp, the father of Gustasp.^ 

The Kohist&n, lit. the country of mountains, referred 

to here, is the Kohist&n in Khorassan. 
3. Kohistan. o. Khorassan itself varies, 

according to different writers and at 
different times. Kinnar gives for its boundaries the 
Oxus on the N. E. and Bast, Cabul and Seistan to the south, 
and to the west Iraq, Astarabad and Dapastar.® The same 
is the case with Kohistan. Kohistin includes the provinces 
of Gilan, Mazenderan and Tabaristan. As to how the 
fugitive Zoroastrians continu ed to live in Iran pretty safely , 

1 For the derivation of the name and for further particulars 

about Balkh, vide my paper “A Few Materials for a Chapter in the 

Early History of Bactria, collected from some Iranian Sources ’’ 
(Journal of the B.B. Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIV, pp. 113. Vide- 
my “ Asiatic Papers. ” Part II, pp. 106-118. Ykh in my “ Dictionary 
of Avestic Proper Names,” the word Bakhdhi. 

2 Vide my paper on “ The Birth place of Zoroaster” in Journal, 
K. E. Cama Oriental Institute No. 9, pp. 1-113. Vide toy “ Cam*- 
Oriental Institute Papers”, pp. 129-241. For an account of my 
visit to this village, now a Kurdish village, vide my Gujarati 
“ Book of Travels” 1926, pp. 290-92. 

3 Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B. de Meynard, II, p. 121. 

4 Shea’s Mirkhond, p. 69; Naval Kishore’s Lucknow Edition, I, 
p. 150. Some attribute its formation to Kayomarsand Kaus. 

5 For a fuller account of the city, vide my ” Asiatic Papers,” 
Part I, pp. 155. 195-96. 

6 Kinnat's Geographical Memoirs of the Persian Empire, p. 139s 
Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part I, pp. 149 etc. 
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and as to how some Zoroastrian dynasties, known as that 
of tHe Baw and Gaobarah Sepbabuds eontinned to rule in 
Kohistan, we read as follows from the pen of Prof. Eehat- 
8ek The reason why several of these little sovereigns 

managed to subsist and why at least the B4w and 

G&obarah Sephabuds succeeded in maintaining themselves in 
the Kdhestan or ‘mountain region’ must be sought in the 
rugged and wild character of a land full of jungles, rocks 
and precipices, as well as of malarious plains; in the 
independent nature of mountaineers; and in the struggles 
of the Abbaside Khalifs with various rebels, who sometimes 
so fully engaged their forces that the princes of Tabaristftn 
and Mazenderan had opportunities of temporarily throwing 
off the yoke of their conquerors. 

Hormuz in the Persian Gulf was a great emporium 

, „ of trade upto the 17th to 18th centuries. 

4. Ho r m u z. , , 

c. 111. there were two places, close to each 

other, known by this name. One was 
the city of Hormuz, situated on the main land. Another 
was the island of Hormuz, close by. The Hormuz, 
referred to in our Qisseh, is not the island but the city 
(a*-/* • The Qisseh-i Sanjan also speaks of it as Shehr-i 

Hormuz. It was the port for the city of Kerman. For- 
merly, it served as a port for Sijistan and Khorassan. 
.'According to Yakout, some authors spoke of it as Hormuz 
Its riches gave rise to a saying “ If the earth 


t Hehatsek’s paper TEe B&w and G&obarah Sephabuds along 
the Southern Caspian sho^es*^ (Jour. B, B. R, A, Society, VoL XII, 
pp, 410-15), For a brief outline of this paper, t/ide my "'Glimpse into 
the Work of the B. B. B. A. Society, during the la&t lOO years, from a 
Parsee Point of View,’^ pp. 79-82* Vide The Centenary Volume of 
the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society. 

2 Dictionnaire de la Perse^ par Barbier de Meynard, p* 595* 
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5. Hindustan* c 
130. 


is a ring, Hormaz is its jewel. ^ 

Hindastan. is the Iranian name of India. Strange to 
find that, Hindus, the inhahitaiits of 
Hindustan, have taken the names, both of 
their country and themselves, from the 
Iranian name. The original Avesta name for the north- 
western part of the country, watered by the great Indus 
(the Sindhu of our Hindu brethren) was Ilapta-Hindu, 
corresponding to the Sapt-Sindhu of Hindu writers. It is 
the Iranian name, which has given to the westerners, the 
name of “ India”. The proper Indian name of the country 

would be Sindhustan instead of Hindustan, which 
name is still preserved in the name of the river Sindhn 
which waters it, and in the name of Sind which is watere 
bvit. Hindustan was known to the Iranians from very an- 
cient times, both for its trade and culture. We learn some 
interesting facts about such relations from the Paikuli 
Inscriptions recently described by Prof- Herzfeld. As said 
by Prof. Herzfeld:-“ At the end of the inscription, we meet 
amoni" the independent princes who congratulate Narseh on 
his accession, a great number of princes whom,^ with greater 
or lesser certainty, we must consider as Indian Sakas. In the 
second group of princes of royal rank, we have B4ruwdn 
i Spandar(a)tdn, the Paradan s’nih, perhaps Var4zg4rte 
Shdh, the king of Abhir^, and probably Sikd--., whose name 
is incomplete, whose title is missing”.^ So, at the time 
of the Arab conquest, some Parsees fled in the direction 
of China, in the company of a son of Yazdagard, 


183. 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, IX, Part !1, Gujarat population, p. 

Tide separate publication by Seerirai and Patel, p. 1. 

2 “ Paikuli : Monument and Incription of the Early History 
of the Sassanian Empire.” By Ernst Herzfeld (Berlia 19-24), Chap. 
jTT. 'ptie Early History of the Sasanian Empire, p. 48, 
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and the band referred to by our author came to India.^ 
Persia was, as well sa a writer, ‘ an ante- chamber for 
the spread of the cnltnre of India to the West\^ 

We find the first record of a priest having been sent 

6 Dib ill) c Naosari, with a letter by Dastni" 

139 I ^ ^ Asdin Kaka, to officiate among the Parsee 

laymen there. It seems that during the 
very first emigration, when the Parsees left Din after a stay 
of 5 years for Sanjan, some Parsees must have stayed 
there.^ Din eontinued to be under the Panthak or 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Naosari, until some time 
before 1826. Mr. Jehangirjee and Nowroji Nusserwanji 
Wadia of Bombay, one of whom was a member of the 
then Parsi Panchayet of Bombay, founded there a Fire- 
temple in 1830 A.C. and a Tower of Silence in 1833. The 
.Tower is situated on a beautiful place on the top of a hill 
close to the shores of the great Arabian Sea. 

1 For an account of India, as known in the times of the 
Avesta, vide my paper, entitled India in the Avesta of tn<? Parsees 
read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Jour. Bengal As. Society, 
New Series, Vol IX, No. 10, pp. 427-36. Vide my Asiatic Papers,*' 
Fart II, pp. 201-230). 

2 For a brief account of the relations of Persia with India from 
very old times down to later times, vide ‘‘ Gujarati Parsees by Seervai 
and Patel, pp. 1-2, No. 4. Bombay Gazetteer, IX, Part II, pp. 183-84. 

3 We find a reference to Diu as being in the panthak or ecclesias 
tical jurisdiction of Naosari in an old document of Samrat 167^ 
(about 1615 A.C*) Vide Mr. Fardunji Ratanji Kanga»s Gujarati History 
of the Bhagarsath Anjuman (1932), p. 23. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the island of Diu on 12th lilarch 
1931, when it seemed to me, that the few Parsees, who still lived there, 
were possibly the remnants of the descendants of the first comers, 
They were mostly poor. The one principal place, that drew my atten- 
tion, was a place within a very peculiar formation of a hill, about 
2 miles from the town, where the Parsees annually went upto a few 
years ago for the celebration of the Gahambar. The late Erv&d 
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The few Parsees, who live there at present, seem to be 
the descendants of the first-corners. This appears from the 
fact, that, in their letter of appeal for help to the Parsee 
Panehayet of Bombay in 1826, they said that they (owing 
to long isolation and separation) were on the point of losing 

all touch with Parsee religion » 

i-tlcQ WfcSH 

^ Si ^<tdl 

5'Hl 'aiii cii5isii<v H^lHH 

The early A chffimenian rulers, Cyrus and Darius and 
his successors, had some relations with 
7 Gujarat c, This was more in the direction 

of Punjab and of the country of the 
North-Western frontiers. But, in later times, the Sasanians 
had relations with the countries on the Western coast of 
India, and among them, more especially with Gujarat. 
Prof. Herzfeld’s very valuable work at Paikuli has thrown 
some important light on this question and shown that the 
Persian rule had, at one time, advanced to the Westeim part 
of India. In the Pablavi Inscriptions at Paikuli, the learned 
Professor has traced the names of several Hindu kings. So, 
Gujarat was known to them. Gujarat derives its name from 
the Gujjars, a people who had come from the direction of 
Persia.^ So the Parsees, whe n they came to and landed in 

Tehmuras D. Anblesaria thought that they were visited for the 
peiformance of Jashans {Vide for his views iny “Glimpse into the 
History and Work of the Zarthoshti Din-ni Khol Karnari Mandli ” 
(1922), pp. 50-51.) Diu passed from the bands of the Sultan of Deccan 
into the hands of the Portuguese some time before 1561 A.O. {Vide my 
-account of my visit to Diu in the March 1931.) 

1 Vide my Gujarati History of the Parsee Panehayet (HUlRfl 

•H‘=Hl3id4 d'll^l'Vi), Vol. J, p. 406. 

2 Vide “The Gujarat Parsees’’ hy Kharshedji N. Seeryai and 
B B. Patel, a reprint from the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 

j.Vol. IX, Part II, on Gujarat Population, pp. 183 ef seq. 
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^TfUjarat, came to a country well known to them.^ 

Sanjan, the place of the very first settlement of the 
Parsees in India, after the Arab conquest 
a Sanjaii, c. 146. of Persia, is ^referred to in some SilhAra 
grants of India, under the name of Ha- 
myamana (anjuman in Persian), This name, which seems 
to mean, a people or community living together in one 
place, points to the fact that the Parsees had founded a 
separate settlem ent there.* 

The Bankanir referred to here is not the Vankaner of 
9. BankAuir. c. Kathiawar, but it is the Kankaner, in the 
district round Bardoli. 

According to our Qisseh, the Emigration of the Par- 
sees to Bahruch or Broach, took place 
199 * in 1090 A.D. Broach seems to have been 

known to the Persians from very early 

times:— 

(a) It seems to have passed into the hands of Parthian 
pidnces? known by the name of Sahs or Kshatrapas Eudra- 
dAmans. GirnAr Inscriptions dated in the year seventy- 
two probably of the Saka era (A.D. 150) states this distinctly 
and the occurrence of Saha’s coins in the Broach District 
confirms it.^ 


1 Vide my Lecture, entitled “ 'IIH 

(The Gujjars who gave name to Gujarat,) delivered before the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad on 24th June J929* 
Vide my Gujarati Dnyan Prasarak Vishayo (in the Press), Part V, 
pp. 39 seq. 

2 Vide my paper entitled “The Ancient Name of Sanjan '^(The 
Journal of the B. B. Koyai Asiatic Society, Vol. i, p. 167. Vide my 
‘‘Asiatic Tapers Part I, pp, 20146* Vide Prof. S. H. Hodivala^s 
paper entitled * Jadi Rana and the Kissehd Sanjan.' Vide my 
“ Bahman Kaikohad and the Kisseb-i Sanjan,** pp, 16-18. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Burat and Broach, Vol. II, p, 464, 
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(6) The Parthian King Menander (about U.O. 

held paramount authority in Savrashtra and according to 

Periplus his coins were current in Broach in the first 
century A.Cd 

(c) According to Wilford, King Gadha-rupa, referred 
to in the Agni Puran, was the Sasanian King Behramgore. 
He says that Hindus “ shew to this day (1809) the place 

where he (Behramgore or Gadha-rupa) lived, about one 

day’s march to the north of Baroaeh with the ruins of his 
palace”.^ 

These facts lead to show that Broach must have been 
hnown to Persia long time before the Parsees first went 
there in large numbers in 1090. 

A nldesar is a Parsee town on the bank of the Nera- 
badah opposite to Broach. It is still a 
11. Anklesar, o. Parsee centre. It was a seat of some 
learned Parsee priests because we find 
it mentioned in the colophons of some Parsee books. Our 
author omits the name of Bariav ( 3\j. ) whicli occurs in 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan after Broach and before Anklesar. 

Kambayat is Cambay, known as Kharab&t 

(■wt'oiici). According to the Qisseh, the 
12. Kambayat. Parsees first went there in 1090 A .0. A 
Mahomedan author, Maul&na Nurud-din 
Muhammad Ufi, says in his book Jawtoi’ ul Hikayat 
wa Law ami’ ul Riwayat (i.e., Collections of Stories 
and Illustrations of Histories®) that Parsees lived 
Qt tbex mirl nf the llth ceutury. Muhammad 
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Ufi, who wrote the above, had personally gone to Cambay 
in the time of King Jai Singh (1094-1143), who ruled there.*^ 
So, he seems to speak on the authority of what he heard 
there and thus supports the statements of the Qisseh* It 
seems that some few persons may have gone there on 
business, even before the above migration of a large band. 
The successful stay and business there of these few Parsees 
seems to have drawn a larger band when the genera! 
dispersion took plaee.^ 

Cambay seems to have become a prosperous settlement 
of the Parsees. This appears from the colophons at the 
end of the Pahlavi texts published bj’’ Dastur Jamaspji 
Minocherji.® A Parsee, Chghil Atar by name, seems to- 
have grown rich there. He sent for Meherban Kaikhusru, 
a competent scribe, from Persia to India, to copy Pahlavi 
Text in the Samvat year 1377, i.e., 1321 A.O. Prof. Sh'a- 
purshah H. Hodiwala, referring to the colophons of some 
old Mss., says : “ The explicit mention in them of a fairly 
wealthy Behdin of Cambay and the Eoznamak of so many 
as six of Ms ancestors prove that the tradition about Cam- 

bay having been one of the oldest Parsi settlements is. 

demonstrably correct.”^ 

Even at present several Parsee families of Bombay 
bear the surname of Khambatta, i.e., of Khambat or of 

I Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IT, Eewa Kantha, Ngrakot, Cambay 
and Surat States, p. 215. 

§ For a fuller account of this migration to Cambay, vide my 
“ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees and their Dates,” 
pp. 18-91. : 

3 “ Pahlavi Tests I from an ancient Manuscript of Mehr Awan 
Kaikhusru,” (MK) by Dastur Jainaspjee Minocherjee Jamasp Asa. 

4 Studies in Parsi History (1920), p, 127. Tide also Prof. 
Hodiwala’s lectures on “The Old Parsi Settlements of Cambay” (Vide 
K.R. Cama Oriental Institute Publication Parsi History » (1926), pp. 
1-38. 
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Cambay, Ibaa .bowing that it wa. a iloari.lnng Parsee 
.ettlement, upto ab<.at200 yeata ago. A known ^ 

this City, Mr. Modi bad served Peshwain, as late as, the 

18 tli century*^ ,, . 

According to Lieut. H. D. Eobertson’s Historical 
Narrative of the Gity of Cambay/’^ tlT 

Cambay was Kooarka Klieshitar (Kum&rib& Kbshetia) He 
says-“ The boly temple of Kooarka was surrounded by 

a small town, to which the Parsees repaired at first m small 
numbers, but afterwards in greater, from the report of the 

profits of their brethren. They at length increased to so 
great a body that they outnumbered the original inha- 
bitants Eobertson then says— he gives no authority 
but he seems to have heard this story there-that they 
harassed the Hindus, who had to fly. But, they, later oj 
under the leadership of a Bania from Surat, returned with 
Eajpoots andKolees^ “in the night attacked the Parsees, 
putting many to the sword, and setting fire to their houses. 
The rest took to flight and not a Parsee was to be seen i 
Kooarka Kheshiter (Cambay)”.^ The very fact, that the 
Parsees continued to live there in large numbers till t.ie 
last century, that one of them had risen to a position o 
some influence with the Peshwas and the British Governmen , 
and the very fact that some Parsees still live there, show 
that there seems to be much exag geration in the narrative 

Joamal COob) of Dastm Hohang Jamasp 

"IS'orical Namti.e of the City of Cambay from Sanskrit 

„a p.»to took* “'1 ■>“' *“>'•”* “ 

,h. im 8.pi™w IBIS," p.bll.b.d in 

from the Records of the Bombay Government ’ (No. XX.Y1, N 
Series), compiled and edited by E. Hughes Thomas. 

3 Ibid, pp* 52-53, 

4 Ibid^ p. 53, 1. , 

5 ride my « A Pew Events in the Early History of the Parsees 

and their Dates,’’ p. 21. 
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of some incident of a quarrel. The Parsees of Cambay 
had a brick Tower of Silence at first, but the first Tower 
of stone was built some time before 1535.* A Cambay Par- 
see named Kamdin Shapur was sent by the Broach Parseea 
to Persia in 1559 to fetch varas (hair of the sacred bull) 
and religious books f rom there.^ 

According to Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Desai,® Naosari 
had, at one time or another, seven different 
201*. names. Two of these seven names are 

associated with, or known among, the 
Parsees. One is Parsipuri (i.e., Parsee town), by which 
name it is said to have been known at the time when the 
Desaigiri of the town was held by a Parsee, by name Asha, 
the father of Changashah^, referred to in our Qisseh. The 
second is Navsari. This name means “ New (nao) sari”. 
Sari was a town in Mazinderan in Persia, and it is said that 
some new comers to the place who had seen and known 
the town in Persia as having good climate, named this town 
after it. Sir James Campbell doubts this derivation and 
thinks, that it is a name, akin to an old name, referred to 
even by some ancient Western writers. It seems possible 
that, even if the name is akin to an old name, the early 
Parsees may have moulded it in their own fashion. Early 
Hindu writings speak of it as Nagmandal. 

Several travellers have referred to this Parsee town. 
Sir Streynsham Master,® Hawkins, Monserratte have refer- 
red to it. Of some particulars, given by the first two, 
I have spoken at some length in my papers on Rustom 


1 Parsi Prakaslh Volume I, p. 8. 

2 Ihid. 

3 ^History of Naosari, p. 4 

4 Ibid, p, 12. 

5 The Diarj^ of William Hedges by Col Heiuy Yule, Vol II 
1888), p. CCCXW 
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llano* and Dastur Kaikobad HahyH's PoUtion a«d 

Laudatory Poem” . - i r 70 i P 

Sir Streynsham Master, who was at Surat nr 167^ A.C 

ttasi-eters to the IWos o«d to Naoeati and .la i.ie 
tcmole iu his letter, dated Bombay, January 10, 16<-. 

•' M the said place of Naiisaice thear Chief Pnests reside, 
,vt “ tis aa?d they have their Holy Fire wh.eh they . 
Cuohto (tvith) them from their owne County and is nyer 
A n They Keepe it soe coastantly supplyed ; they had 
Tcto* in slatt i but the Tumultuous Babble of the 
y Moors destroyed and tooke it from them when they 
of. the Hindooes. They have sev.rall hurya 1 
Places here abouls, which arc built of Stone m the wide 
feilds, wherein they la, the dead Bodys 
open air soe that the Ravenous fowles may and doe teed 

upon them. ^ 

Monserrate refers to the Parsees of Naosari but hi 
account of them is unintelligible, because he seems to have 
Xa them up with the Hindus of the _ place AuqueUl 
du Perron, while speaking of Naosan in his time I 
■AC) says that the country round the town was much 
infeied with monkeys who came to the town and earned 

away children. 

The first known Parses, who had entered into ^the 

sorviee of the Mogul Emperors, was from Naoyn, yu he 

wfl a mmnher of t he fauuly of Chau ga Shah referred to in 

2 “Dantar Kaikobad Mabyar’s Petition and Laudatory Poem 
addressed to Jehangh and Shah Jahan’’ (1930), pp. 115-16. 

3 It was not the sacred Fire that they brought from Persia, but 

the sacred dUt (0*^1), requisites or materials, required to 

■nrAoare and consecrate the sacred Fire, * . ^ 

4 The Diary o£ WilUam Hedges, by Col. Henry Yule, prmte 

for the Hakluyt Society, Vol. II (1888), p. CCCXV. 
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disperse from San j an. in different directions and among 
them to Naosari in 1090 A.C., they settled in large numbers 
at Naosari a little later on. It was in 1142 that, finding that 
the Parsee population had much grown in number, 
they sent for a priest from Sanjah to attend to their reli- 
gious wants. Kamdin Jarthosht was the first Parsee priest, 
who went from Sanjan and settled at Naosari with his 
familsn 

It is this Par nadi (Rud-i-Par) that has given to an 
adjoining village its name Pardi, which 
2 J 7 ; is the contraction of Pdr-nadi (i.e.. Par 

river) . There are several places bearing 
the name Pardi in the country between Surat and the 
village of Pardi on the Par river. The village of Pardi, 
near this river, is known as Badwada Pardi or Valsad 
PS,rdi. For the above different villages bearing the name 
Pardi, vide my Appendix in the Gujarati History of the 
Seth Family by the late Mr. Shapurji K. Hodivala.^ Pardi 
is referred to by Anquetil du Perron as Paori.® 

The portion of the river at its mouth is known more 

16 Rud-i Pan itself. It is spoken of as 

tori c. 207. Dantora ni Khari (eilmdl it 

formed a part of the Naosari Pantlia'k. 

1 For further particulars about Naosari and of its position 
as a fort and as a port, vide my Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition 
and Laudatory Poem, addressed to Jehangir and Shah Jafcan,” 



sen. a pnea* HeSlS 

Pan and f .tr Jaacendota, 

to Naosari Rs. 1| for every 
at which they officiated.^ ^ The 
lii de Gantora of Anquetil du. 


between Kua-i rai 
successors were to enj 
work, but they were 
marriage in their jut 
river of Dantura is 
Perron.^ 

rPi,^ .mall town of Bariav (or Vanavj is si.u«p.v. v,aa v-. 

right hank of the river Tapti at about 

16 . Kud-i Bar- miles from Surat. It is well known 
yav, c. 210. Parsees now as the place of a, 

my paper entitled A iNot Oriental. 

VnriaV.” to .U» Pl« - 

^''1"' .„a. li,„ T , mind that now-a-days .tore la only 



I vide my “ Few Events in the Early Hmtory of the Parsees 
and their Dates/* pp. 21-26, 

t For my account of this visit, 'Hide the jam-e-JitmaheS of 
June 1900, , > 
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country, were intolerant in the matter of allowing the 
natives of the places, they conquered, or acquired, to follow 
their creed freely, (a) Several Portuguese documents, 
(6) the writing of the traveller Goez (A .0.1650), (c) Parsi 
tradition, (d) a statement of Khafi Khan in his Muntakliab- 
ul Lobab, all these support the reference to the intoleration 
of the Portuguese.^ 


Bahrut is the name of a mountain about fourteen miles 

18 Kuh 5 Ba south of Sanjan. It is 1760 ft. high 

haru't, c. 26^ " sea-level. It is approached from se- 

veral neighbouring villages. I had the plea- 
sure of visiting it twice. Once in May 1900 when I climbed 
it from the direction of Dahanu, a sea-coast town where I 
had gone for a change.^ My second visit, about 10 years 
ago, was from the direction of Sanjan itself, where I had 
gone in connection with the Jashan. held there on the 
occasion of the opening of the Memorial Column, which,, 
with the kind help of my Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet 
and other sympathisers of the movement, I had the pleasure 
of erecting. The Superintendent of the Archeological 
Department, Western India, Poona, has examined the place 
and he has taken a note of his inspection in the following 
words : — “ About 14 miles from Sanjan, a station on the 
B.B. & 0. 1. Eailway, and close to the western bank of tha 
river of that name and in the village Eihunava da in the 
Thana District, stands the Sanjan Peak, which commands a- 
distant view of the Arabian sea- Dr. J. J, Modi of Bombay, 
has been requesting the Department to expose the place on 
top of the hill for a long time. Accordingly arrangements ior 
clearing the aeeumtilated stuff from the so-called caves have 
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been made departmentally. One irregular rock-Kewn cell 
measuring 41'>f32''xl3''x3" halving two rectangular pillars, 
was cleared. The front well of this cell is lined with masonry 
; of thin old bricks of medium sizes. A flight of steps partly 
cut in rock and partly built up of the thin bricks leads 
down to its floor. Other small excavations near by have 
also been exposed and found them to be water cisterns. 

cell was cut as one of the main water cisterns on 
the’hill which was subsequently converted into a room. It 
is just possible that the room was being used by the Parsis 
for hiding their sacred Fire when they had been driven 
from the place where the first band of Parsis had landed 
their migration from Iran in the year about 720 
[A.D.— 735 'A.D. and took shelter on this hill. Traces of 
ancient stone walls on three sides of the cisterns are visible 
n the dense jungle of the Forest Department. Only one 
wall has been exposed by the partial removal of trees and 
•other vegetations,” 

The Bombay Gazetteer thus speaks of it:~“SaBjan 
or St. John’s Point, better known as Barut hill, 1760 
feet high, stands about fourteen miles south of Sanjan. 
Jt begins to rise at about three miles from the shore and 
from a round central mound slopes gradually to the north 
and south. It is an , important land-mark for sailors, 
being visible for forty miles in clear weather. In a cave d 

form of a house with windows, 
thq Parsis hid their sacred Fire when 
irom Sanjan. Barut is said to have been the 
•residence of one BhUngli Baja, who according to the local 
story, was so called' from his having a magic bungli or 
bhungal which sounded at his door without any one blow- 
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Prof. S. H. Hodivala refers to some Persian historical 
writings which refer to this mountain.^ 

Bansda is the modern town of Bansda, about 40 miles 
19. Bansda. c. from Bulsar. It is ruled over now by a 
271' good Hindu Eajput Prince. I remember 

with pleasure and gratitude the kind hospitality of the 
good prince during my visit of the place with a few 
literary friends about 20 years ago. After the long 
interval of nearly 432 years, ^ we found it difScult to 
ascertain the place where the sacred Fire was. 

Surat, though a known place in later times, is not 
mentioned in our Qisseh among the seve- 
Surat. c. 338. ral places where the early Parsee settlers 
dispersed in about 1090 A.C. from San- 
jan. The reason seems to be that, at that time, Surat had 
not come to be known as a prosperous place. According 
to what Anquetil du Perron says,® on the authority of Nur 
Beg, a librarian of the last Soubadar of Ahmedabad, it was 
-at this time a mere fishing village. One Suratji, who 
was surnamed Mahigir the fish-catcher), paid his dues 
as the headman of the villagers to the Governor of Bandar, 
who ruled over the place on behalf of the King of 
'Ahmedabad. Bander was, at first, the known principal 
.place of the district. We learn from Abu Pazl,^ that it was 
at Bander, about 3 miles from Surat on the right bank of the 


1 Virfe Ms paper on the Sack of Sanjan in his “Studies in 

Farsi History/’ p. 17. 

2 The arrival of the fugitive Parsees with their sacred Fire 
from Bahrut to Bansda, took place in 1502 A.C. yide for the Table 
of Events, my book A Few Events in the Early History of the Par. 
.sees and their Dates (1905), pp. 86-88. 

3 Zend Avesta, Onvrage de Zoroastre, Tome I, Partie L 

4 Yide his Ain-i Akbari, Calcutta Text, Vol, I, p. 488, II. 2 ahO^. 

‘ 4 'j 
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Tapti river, that Akbar first saw the Parsees living in a 
town. We read : 


os os\ 




{jrf i 

jjjLi _} lIU 1 j, til Jb 

“ The followers of Zoroaster coming from 


Translation-. 

Persia settled here. They followi the teaching of the Zend 
and Pazend and erect funeral structures.”^ 

Thus, we see that, at that time it was Eaner (or 
Bander) that was known as a town and not Surat. 
According to Anquetil du Perron, Surat was latterly 
founded by Mahomed Begada of Ahmedabad at the end of 
the 15th century, and Kkodavandkhan, his Governor at 
Bander, named it after the above Suratji, the headman of 
the fishers, because it was his petition to the King for 
pioteetion against the Portuguese, who carried on their 
pirateering excursions, that led him to first erect a fort 
there and to found a new city. Anquetil gives the 
following chronogram as the inscription on the gate of the 
fortress, giving the date of its foundation “ Sadd bond 
bar sineh djan Peringui in benah.” This inscription 
given by Anquetil in Boman characters, when written in 
Persian, will run thus : — 

i.e.. This building was a hindrance on the breast of the 
soul of the Portuguese. The Persian line gives, according 
to the ahjad system, 931 Hijri, i.e., 1524 A.C., as the date 
of the erection of the fort. The walls of the town were 
at first made of earth. Some time after 1666, by which 
year the town had increased in size and grown into a city, 
a wall was built round the city. It was Shivaji’s sack of 
Surat in 1664 that led Aurangzeb to direct the erection of 


2 Jarrett’s Translation, Yol. 11, p. 843. 
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a wall. In about 1708, in the time of Haider' Knli ' KKan, 
another wall was built round the city. According to 
Anquetil, in the time of his stay in Surat (1757-60), the 
city had 12 gates with guns on its turrets. I have spoken 
in my paper on Eustam Manock,^ at some length, about the 
sack of Sanjan by Shivaji, when the Parsees were saved by 
Eustam Manoefc, and about the imposition of the Jasieft-tax 
by Aurangzeb, when also Rustam Manock freed the Parsees 
from exactions. I have also spoken on Surat as the head- 
quarters of the Parsees in my paper on Dastur Kaikobad/^ 

It is the town of which Anquetil® speaks as Songuer. 

It is the fort-town of Songhad where, 
according to Anquetil, Nana, Holkar and 
Damaji, all three had their officers or residents. Anauro 
Ekbar (Anandrao Guikwar) commanded the fort. The 
ladies of the household of his brother Damaji lived there. 
Songhad and the adjoining villages of ViAra, Mahav§, and 
Bar doll have still some Parsee populations, I had the 
pleasure of touring through these Parsee towns in December 
1909 and January 1910. 

UdwAreh or Udwara is the Odoiiori of Anquetil du 
Perron, who had visited it, on 21st 
November 1760^. He thus describes the 
Parsee town: — This town is inhabited 


21. SuBgar. c. -461. 


22 . 

499. 


Udwareh. c. 


1 “ Kustam Manock (1 635*1721), the Broker of the English East 
India Company (1699 A.C.), aad the Persian Qisseh of Eustam Manockw 
A Study (Journal, B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, New Senes — 
¥oL VI, pp. 1-220. Vide my Asiatic Papers,’^ Fart IV, pp. 155-203) ^ 

2 A Petition in Persian Verse by Dastur Kaikobad of Haosari 

to Emperor Jehangir. A Study Journal, K. E. Gama Oriental 
Institute, No. 13. Vide my “ Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and 
Laudatory Poem addressed to Jehangir and Shah Jahan (1930), pp* 
1044U6. ' ■ 

3 Anquetil du Perron’s Zend Avesfca, Tome I, PmAie I, p. 261^'*“'^"''^ 

4 Zend Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, Tome I, Fartie I, p. 374. 
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only by the Parsees, One leaves on the right tlie houses 
in the midst of which is tlie Der-i Meher, which contains 
the Sacred Fire named Behram. This edifice is covered 
with a double roof,^ lined with a panthouse a shed 
standing aslope from the main house). It has not from, 
the exterior a form different from that of other houses.^ On 
the left side of the road is a great pond. On the other side 
UdwArA this road is alongside the sea. On the left are 
situated beautiful cocoanut trees. In the itinerary after 
the sack of Sanjan by Mahmud BegAda of the priests 
guarding the sacred fire, together with the Fire, UdwarA. 
was the last place. They settled there in 1742 A.C. A 
Hindu Prince, then ruling over the place, named Duy4 
Eaja, helped the Parsees to settle there.’* 

Mr. Ramsay, on the authority of what he himself had 

1 The Dar-i-Meher (lit. the Dar or House of Mithra) is generally 
provided with a double roof to let the smoke of the Sacred Fire pass 
out through the opening between the first and the second roof* 

with almost all Fire ‘temples in India upto 
of the British when the Pax Britannica gaye 
peace, security and freedom of religion to India. In earlier times, 
the Parsees, out of fear for any desecration of the Sacred Fire, ayoided 
the attention of non- Parsees to their temples; so, they kept 
the frontages similar to those of other houses. That is mostly so 
even now in Persia. The new Fire-temple at Teheran, built about 
years ago, is now an exception and serves as an instance of the 
change of feelings in the country in the direction of tolerance of 
religion, I had the pleasure of visiting the Fire-temple during my 
visit of Teheran in November 3925. The visit was interesting to me 
from several points of view, one of which was that, in association 
with Mr. Behram ji Bhicaji Patel and Mr. Jamshedji PestonjiMistri, 
Engineer and Architect, I had the pleasure of working in a Committee 
of which I was the President, for collecting funds for it. During 
that visit I saw and I learned also from inquiry, that the Eoroastrian 
there also avoided, as far as possible, any special Parsee 
that no attention may be drawn toward® 
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Heard at UdwHra from the ruling Head priests, says 
After a sojourn of two years at Bulsar, the priests had 
an interview with the Baja of Mandvi, Durgan Singhji^ 
then residing in his fort at PArdi. Pr oteetion was implored 
and promised and a choice given of certain villages on 
the sea coast for a residence. At UdwAd^ was found a 
small band of Parsis and a Tower of Silence, and here tHa 
fugitives fixed their choice of a resting place. A sanad was 
given them conferring certain privileges and immunities. 
This is stated to have been in the Samvat year 1799 (A.D. 
1742 ).’^! 

Munbai ( ) is Bombay, which, at the time wHen 

^ ^ . our Qisseh was written, was under the 
585 * * ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the prints 

of Naosari.^ I have given, in my article 
on the Parsees in the Castes and Tribes of Bombay,’’^ a 
brief account of the arrival of the Parsees in India. I 
have given a table of the chief events associated with the 
arrival of the Parsees in Bombay in my Gujarati “ Dnyan 
Prasarak Essays, Part IV, pp. 1-18. 

VII 

PEESONAGES MENTIONED IN THE QISSEH. 

The first portion of our QisseK is common witK tHe 
Qisseh-i-Sanjan. In some places, our author has taken 
the very wording of the Qisseh-i-Sanjan.^ So, in this, 
section, when, at times, I merely say the Qisseh, without 
specifying any by name, one may understand any one of 

1 The Indian Antiquary of 5th July 187a, VoL I, p. 213. 

% Vide my History of the Parsee Panchayet of Bombay ** id 
G ujarati, in two Vols, Voi. I. 

3 The Castes and Tribes of Bombay/^ by E. E. Enthoven, in 
B Yds. Vide the word *‘;Parsi 

4 Vide, for instance, my “Few Events eto^^ oja, ciL^ p- 50* 
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the Qissehs. When I will say our QisseJi, one may tmder- 
stand this present Qisseh, the test and yersion of which 
I have given here. 

In this section, I will speak of the personages men- 
tioned in the Qisseh. I will speak of them under two 
heads — 

A — Iranian Personages. 

B— Indian Personages. 

A. lEAmAK Pebsonagss. 

I will speak briefly about the personages of Iran, who 
are historical figures. I will speak of them, mostly in 
relation to matters, referi'ed to in the Qisseh. These 
personages are : — 

1. Zartusht, c. 29. 

2. Pourushasp, c. 30. 

3. Sam, c. 59. 

4. Gushtasp, c. 60. 

5. Jamasp, ce. 60, 63. 

6. Kai Khusru, c. 61. 

7. Sikandar, c. 87. 

8. Ardeshir (Babegan), e. 95. 

9. Ardai Viraf, c. 98. 

10. Zartusht ibn Behram, c. 99. 

11. Shapur, e. 90 of Qisseh-i-Sanjan. 

12. Adarbad Marespand, c. 91 iUd. 

13. Yazdegerd, cc. 102-3. 

The first event, referred to, while speaking of Zar- 
tusht Spitamin (Zarathushtra Spitama), 
^ laughing on birth <shud 

(a) The Miracle khandeh ruyadh)— an event considered to 
teu^hing^aTbhth.* ^ miraculous and as one striking terror 
into the Hearts of the wicked. • This 

1 Vide Zarathushtra in my “Dictionary of Avestic Proper 
Names,” p. 86. 
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tradition is referred to in some Pahlavi^ and Persian 
books.^ The Dinkard says Pavan Zarhunashne bam 
Miandtd/^ ie., He langbed at birth. The Persian Zartnsht- 
nAmeh^ speaks of this event as the first miraele (m^ajazah- 
aval) ' of Zoroaster,^ . ' 

1 Dinkard, Bk, V, 2, 5; Bk. VII, 3, 2, 25. Zadsparam, Ch. XIT 

12 and 16. West, S.B.E., Yol 35, 41, 123, 142, 143. 

Vide Jackson^s Zoroaster, tlie Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp, 27-28. 

2 (a) Zartusht-ntoeh of Zartnsht Behram of Poyda, c, 187 
(be khandfd chAn sbud ze madar jud^). Rosenberg’s “ Le Livre de 
Zoroastre/’ Text p. 10. Translation p. 9. (5) Dabistan, by David 
Shea and Anthony Troyer, Vol, 1, p. 2l9. 

3 Hosenberg’'s Zar tush t- warn eh, oj), eiU^ p. 10, 1. 3. 

4 For the life of Zoroaster, more or less full, vide the following: — 

(ct) K. R. Gama’s Jarthosht.uA,meh in Gujarad tilled 

(6) Dastur Peshotan B. Sanjana's “Life of Zoroaster” in 
Gujarati, as based on the Persian Zarthosht*iiameh 

(c) SpiegePs “Eranische Alterthumskunde,’’ Yol. I, Bk. II, 
Ch,II, translated by Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana, under the 
title of the ** Age of the Avesta and Zoroaster,” 

(d) Menant’s “ Zoroastre, Essai sur la Philosophic Religeuse de 
la PerseP’ 

(e) Jackson^s “ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran.'^ 

(/) Anquetii du Perron’s “ Vie de Zoroastre*’ in his Zend A 

Ouvrage de Zoroastre,” Tome I, Partie II, pp. 1-70. 

(g) Sheriarji 1), Bliarucha’s “ A Brief Sketch of the Zoroastrian 
Religion and Customs.” 

(70 Dr. Geldner’s article on Zoroaster in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
VoL24, 

(t) Dastur Darab P. Sanjana’s ** Zarathnshtra in the Gathas and 
in the Greek and Roman Classics” translated from the Ger- 
man of Drs. Geiger and Windischmann. 

ij) Dr. West’s Translation from the Pahlavi Zartusht-ntoeh in 
Dinkard, S.B.E., Vol. XLYII. 

{Jc) My Gujarati “Dictionary of 

.ti 
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Among foreign writers, Pliny refers to this event. 
We read in Pliny We find it stated that Zoroaster was 
the only human being who ever laughed on the same day on 
which he was born. Pliny then added:— “We hear too 
that his brain pulsated so strongly that it repelled the hand 
when laid upon it, a presage of his future wisdom.”® 

The Scandinavian Bdda refers to this miraculous 
event The writer, taking Zoroaster to be one of the 
builders of the Tower, of Babel, says:— “He who was 
the foremost (builder of . the tower) was called Zoro- 
aster; he laughed before he cried when he came into 
the world.”® 

This traditional story of the laughter of child 
Zoroaster on birth, referred to even by a foreign writer 
like Pliny, seems to reflect the beautiful poetic idea 
of the whole Nature, having been glad and rejoiced, and, as 
it were, laughing, on the birth of Zoroaster, expressed 
in the Parvardin Tasht. We read: Y§he ZtothaecHa 

vakhshaecha urvagen ap6 urvaraoscha : Yeh&^Zantha§cKa, 
vakhshaecha ukhshin apo urvaraoscha: Yehe ZanthaecKa 
vakhshaecha ushtatutem nimravant vispao Spento-data« 
daman”, ^ le., “ In whose Zoroaster’s birth and 

progress) , the waters and the trees gladdened : in whose 

“History of the Zoroastrian Religion” 

Chap. V, pp. 48-93; 

{/») My Gujarati lecture on “ A few thoughts suggested by the 
Life of Zoroaster’* 

§M®v'cll Sll-SlS Pl^ll^l) in my Gujarati “ Lectures and Ser- 
moBS on Zoroastrian Subjects/’ Part I. 

1 Pliny’s ** Natural History,” Bk. VII, Cbap, XY. Bostock and 
Riley’s Translation (1855), Vok 1 1, p. 155* 

2 Ibid. 

3 Jackson’s Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran’’, p, 28^* 

4 Yt. Xllly 93. 
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birth; and progress, the waters and the trees increased:, 
in whose birth and progress, all the creatures of 
Spenta-mino (the good spirit) voiced shouts of welcome”. 
The whole Nature shouted joy, saying: “ Ushta no zato 
Athrva y6 SpitamS Zarathushtrd,” i.e., “ Hail (or thanks 
to God) that an Athravan (a priest) like Spitama Zara- 
thushtra is born for us. ” 

Our author then speaks of the visit of Zoroaster 
■ ,, to the Court of God for a period of 

Revelation. ten years (be mandeh nazd-i Haq deh 

sal an rad, c. 42). The older Qisseh, 
the Qisseh-i-Sanjan, does not speak of it. According to 
the Pahlavi books, Zoroaster had, at the age of thirty, 
his first inspired revelation. As counted by Dr. West, 
on the basis of the traditional date of Zoroaster flou- 
rishing about 300 y ears before Alexander, this year 
comes to B.O. 630.^ These years of inspired divine reve- 
lation were ten, wherein Zoroaster had, as it were 
religious or meditative conferences with Ahura Mazda and 
His AmeshA Spentas. Our Qisseh has turned these 10 years 
of Divine Meditation into a visit to the Court of God, 
where the prophet is said to have leamt his Zend and 
Avesta (e. 44) and to have visited Heaven and Hell. 

Both the Qissehs simply say that Zoroaster presented 

(c) The Country IE. the Court of Gushtasp in 

of Zoroaster’s Iran. They do not name the place of 
Gustosp. interview. But we learn from other 

68-60. sources, that Zoroaster was born in the 

east in Azarbaizan and that he declared 
his religion in the west in the court of the King in 
Baetria (Balkh). This explains why some classical 


1 S.B.E., Vol. XLVII, Introduction, s. 85. West gives an interest, 

ing Calendar of Dates beginning from the very beginning, the very first 
millennium 9630 B.C-, to the end of the final millennium 2398 A-C."';- 
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■writers speak of him as Median and others as Baetrian. 

As to Zoroaster’s own birth-place, there has been a 
great diversity of opinion, about 20 places claiming 
the Honour of being his birth-place.^ In my paper 
on “The Birth-place of Zoroaster”^, I have discussed 
the question at full length and have shown that Zoro- 
aster’s birth-place was Amvi or Amui, a village about 
12 miles from the city of Urumiah on the lake UrumiaK 
{Avesta Chaeehasta) in Azarbaizan (Atard-patkan). I 
have identified the place from my study of the Pahlavi 
treatise of Shatroiha-i-Airan, as Zoroaster’s birth-place. 
On my return to India from Europe um Russia, where 
I was kindly invited by its Academy of Sciences, when 
it celebrated its bi-centenary in 1925, I passed through 
Persia and had the pleasure of visiting, with some hard- 
ship, in the kind and hospitable company of the Hakim 
(Governor) of Urumiah, H. E. Haji Alikhan Bahadur, 
this village of Amvi on the 8th of October 1925.® 

T consider the above day (8th October 1925) as one of 
the most useful days of my life, as being the day, when I 
visited the village, which I had determined in my studies as 
the birth-place of my revered dear Prophet Zoroaster. 
Prom what I saw and heard there, I convinced myself, that 
it was the place referred to in the Pahlavi Shatroihft-i 
Airan. I am much gratified to find, that this result of my 
humble studies and travels has been, since then, confirmed 
by two scholars, who can, on account of their visits of the 


1 For the names of these 20 places, vide my paper “ The Birth- 
place of Zoroaster >’ (Journal, K. K. Gama Oriental Institute, No. 9, pp. 
I-113. Vide my “ Cama Oriental Institute Papers ’’ (1928), pp. 129-241. 

2 Hid. 

^ account of my visit, vide (a) my above paper S. XIV, 

pp. 237-239 of my book, op. oit, and J) my “ Book of Travels’’ 
in 101 letters. Letter No. 64, pp. 304-309, 
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place prior to and after my visit and their studies, speak 
with authority on the subject. One such scholar is Prof. 
A. V. Williams Jackson of America, who had visited, ere 
I went there, Urumiah, but who then did not know any- 
thing of the above village of Amvi. 


Prof. Jackson thus speaks on this subject: — “It is 
now interesting to append that I believe that the location 
of Amui has since been definitely determined by my old 
friend Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. When I last saw 
him in Bombay, in the spring of 1926, he told me 
that during his travels in Persia, the preceding year, he 
actually found a small village still called Amvi (ef. Phi. 
Amui), situated about twelve miles distant from Urumia in 
the old Atropatene territory. He made a pious but diffi- 
cult pilgrimage to the village, where he observed many 
stones, that indicated the ruined site of a once large town. 
Local tradition supported the view as to the greater size of 
the place in ancient days, while one ruin on an elevation in 
the vicinity bears the name Gaor-tapah, ‘ the Hill 
Gabrs’ and shows that we have to do with what 
Zoroastrian site. After returning to India he delivered a 
lecture to the Parsis on the subject— I may add that 
lecture later developed into an elaborate monograph on the 
general question of ‘ The Birth-place of Zoroaster’, since 
published in the Journal of the K. B. Cama Oriental 
Institute, No. 9, pp. 1-113, Bombay, 1927. The last five pages 
(pp, 109-113) are devoted especially to Amvi (Amui). ’ 


The second scholar, I refer to, is Mr. Behramgore 
Tehmuras Anklesaria, M.A., of Bombay, who, after reading 
and hearing of my above discovery, went to Urumiah to- 
learn something of the subject. Though he 
to the very village of Amui, from what 
he got convinced of the correctness of my 


1 Vide Jackson’s Zoioastrian Studies 
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lias twice given expression pablicly, in his two speeches 
in Bombay, to that conviction. I cannot sufficiently well 
give expression to my thankfulness to Ahura Mazda for 
making me an humble medium of the discovery of the 
very birth-place of my Prophet Zoroaster. 

The Qisseh-i Sanjan says that, 300 years after the event 
of Zoroaster introducing his religion in 

•Zoroas?er^o^.^87.°^ Gustasp, Alexander 

came to Iran and devastated the religion 
(ba se sad sal in din khar Gashteh p, e. 84). Our Qisseh 
does not give the period in years, but simply says that 
several years (chandin s&l, e. 87) passed in this way. We here 
see,'that the Qisseh-i-Sanjan follows the Pahlavi writers and 
gives the date of the promulgation of the religion of Zoro- 
aster to be about 300 years before the invasion of Persia 
by Alexander the Great. 

Porushaspa, the Pourushaspa of the Avesta (Yasna 
IX), was the father of Zoroaster. Our 
Qisseh says, that Providence (qudrat) 
had created him, so that, from him 
Zoroaster may be born. The Ya?na^ points to him as the 
father of Zoroaster. The following table presents a genea- 
logical tree of the family 

PAITIRASP 


Fouri^shaspa Arasti 

1 ^ 

Zaratlmslter Batvishter Rangushfcar Zara- Notariga jSlivatiisli 

thushtra . ; 


Isadvastra Urvatadnar Khorshedcher Freni Thrity Fbiit^cbisti 

1 

XJruvrij 


1 yt., Ya<?aa» Obap. IX, IS. 
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The hand of Providence in this matter seems to be 
perhaps this : Zoroaster ’s mother was Dnghd6.^ She was 
the daughter of one Prahimva. She was also called Zishan 
(wurts), i.c., of the family of Zish.® In the Vendidad,® 
Zoroaster is spoken of as the son of the mother of this 
Zavishi family. The Pahlavi Zish is the Zavish of the 
'Avesta. Her parents were of Eae. It is said that, as an 
twould-be mother of a coming prophet, she had begun to 
show some “ miraculous nimbus or Glory”.'* That had led her 
■villagers — and among them even her father — to suspect that 
she was bewitched. To avoid much talk about his daughter 
in his village, the father sent her away to the village where 
Pourhshaspa lived. There, she happened to marry Pouru- 
shasp. Thus, it was, as it were, the hand of Providence, in 
the transfer of Dughdd to a distant village, where Pouru- 
shasp lived, and in the subsequent marriage. This seems to 
be qudrat (Nature), the Hand of God referred to by our 
author. The Afrin-i Zarthosht (s. 4) explains the meaning of 
the name Pourushaspa. It says “ Pouru-aspem bavahi yatha 
Pourushaspem”, i.e., “May you have many horses like 
Pourushaspa”. This blessing shows, that he was so named, 
because he was the owner of many horses (pouru-aspa).*^ 
Zoroaster, in his benediction, prays that the King 

3. SAm. c 59 “Strong like SAm” (nirumand 

ch-un SAm). In the Afrin-i Buzorg4n 
{s. 3), we have the blessing as “ Ch'un Sam-i Nariman 
Adzvanvar bed”, i.e.. May you be strong like Sam (the 
son) of Nariman, He is the Sama of the Parvardin Yasht,® 
.where he is spoken of as Sama of Kereshaspa. In the 


1 Bundehesh, Chap. XXXII, 10. 

2 Pahlavi Zarathust-n^meh of the Dinkard. 

3 Chap. XIX, 6. 

4 Jackson’s Zoroastrian Studies,^’ p. 24, 

5 Vide my Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names, 

■'6 rt, Xill, 186. '' 
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recital of the names in the Dliup-nirang, Sam is spoken 
of as the son of Nariman, the son of Keresasp. Firdonsi 
seems to say the same thing. The family of Eustarn, the 
national hero of Iran, runs down from him. His ascending 
line is carried to Jamshed.i 

He was the Iranian King ruling in Bactria (Balkh), 
4 St ' h Zoroaster promulgated his religion. 

tasp,2 c.'eo. ^ ' He was to Zoroastrianism, what Constan- 

tine was to Christianity and Asoka to. 
Buddhism. He, with his queen and ministers, accepted 
Zoroaster’s teaching and became the royal patron of the 
new religion. It seems, that this acceptance of the new 
religion of Zoroaster led to his being designated in the 
Afrin-i Zarthosht (s. 2) as asTio, i.e., righteous. 

According to Mafoudi, the Babylonian King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who came to throne in about B.C. 606 and who 
conquered Jerusalem, was a general of Lohrasp, the father 
of Gushtasp,® He says “ Plusieurs auteurs bien instructs, 
de I’histoire de la perse pretendant que Bokht-Nasur- 
(Nebuchadnezzar) fut le merzehan ( ) de Bohrasf 

(Lohrasp) dans I’lrak et I’oceident, qu’il envahit la 
Syrie prit Jerusalem et emmena les Israelites en captivite'* 
(i.e., Several authors, well instructed in the history of Persia, 
dare to say that, Bokht-Nassar (Nebuchadnezzar) was the 
Marzban (frontier officer) of Bohrasp (Lohrasp), in Irak 
and in the West, that he invaded Syria, took Jerusalem, 
and carried the Israelites in captivity). Tabari also says,, 
that Nebuchadnezzar was a general of Gushtasp ’s father 
Lohrasp. This conquest of Jerusalem is referred to in the 

1 vide my “Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names,’’ p. 188. 

2 Vide Yishtaspa in my “ Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names,”' 
p. 175. 

3 Ma90udi, traduit par Barbier de Meynard, I, p. 117. 

4 Ibid. pp. 121-22. 
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Pahlavi Minokherad. There, it is spoken of as a eonqnest 
by Lohrasp ; and Nebuchadnezzar’s name, as his general, is 
not mentioned. But, ;that seems to be a small matter. In 
many a case, it is the king, who is mentioned as a conqueror, 
and not his general. The Mino-Kherad says of Lohrasp 


Vl3 1 PWl 

(Aurisilam-i-Yahudan bara afrunt va Yahudan vashuftd 
va pargandeh kard), i.e., He (Lohrasp) destroyed the 
Jerusalem of the Jews and dispersed and scattered 
the Jews. 

The above statements of Ma?oudi and Tabari are in- 
directly supported by the Pahlavi Mino-Kherad, from the 
point of view of Zoroaster’s date, referred to in the Qisseh 
and referred to by Pahlavi writers. They place the time of 
Lohrasp, tlie father of Gushtasp, in whose court, Zoroaster 
promulgated his religion, in the 7th century B.C. In this 
connection, let us also bear in mind, the event mentioned, 
by classical writers and supported by Biblical history, 
vis., that Cyrus, the founder of the Achsemenian Empire 
when he came to power and conquered Babylon, restored 
to the Jews, the Yahudan of the Pahlavi Minokherad, their 
temple, which was destroyed, and returned all its religious 
ceremonial requisites, which were carried away by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Babylon. 

We gather the following statements from the above 
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data supplied by the Arab, Pablavi and Biblical writers:— 

(1) Nebuchadnezzar was a general of King Lohrasp, 
the father of Gushtasp, the royal patron of Zoroaster. 
He, as Lohrasp ’s general, conquered Palestine. So, it 
seems that his Babylonian dynasty was contemporary to the 
Kayanian dynasty of Lohrasp. 

(2) Cyrus, the founder of the Achajmenian dynasty, 
conquered Babylon, and, with his coming to power over 
Jerusalem, restored to the Jews, the ceremonial utensils etc. 
of the Jewish temple of Jerusalem. 

(3) So, (a) the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar, (6) the 
Iranian Lohrasp, and his son Gushtasp, and their prophet 
Zoroaster, (c) and the Achjemenian Cyrus were contem- 
poraries or well-nigh contemporaries within a century — the 
7th and the 6th century B.C. 

These data lead us to draw the following conclusions : — 

(1) They support the Parsee Pahlavi writers who 
place Zoroaster about 300 years before Alexan- 
der, i.e., in the 7th century B.C. 

(2) They seem to say that the later Kayanian King 
Gushtasp, his son Asfandyar, Bahman, the son of 
Asfandyar, and the Achsemenian King Cyrus 
were well-nigh contemporaries. 

Anyhow, the Arab writers support the Pahlavi 
writers, and the Pahlavi writers support the Arab writers, 
to say that Vishtasp and Zoroaster lived in the 7th century 
B.C. 

The question of the date of Vishtasp is connected with 
that of the date of Zoroaster. It seems that the last word is 
not yet said on the whole subject. But, for the present, one 
may perhaps say that there may be two Zoroasters as said 
hy some classical writers and even by one or two Parsi 
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■writers. Mrs. Graham^ represents that to be the view of the 
late Dastar Mulla Feroze and that Vishtasp was associated 
■with the second Zoroaster. 

Even the Arab authors differ as to whether Nebuchad- 
nezzar was a general of Lohrasp, or of his great-grandson 
Bahman. Masudi says that Nebuchadnezzar was a general 
^of Bahman. Bahman reigned in Balkh and that Cyrus 
Kurush) ruled in Iraq as his general. Again, 
Masudi says that some writers represent Cyrus as a king 
independent of Bahman and his family. However in the 
midst of the labyrinth of the above various statements (a) 
about Lohrasp and his successors (Gushtasp, Asf andyar and 
Bahman), (6) about Nebuchadnezzar not being an indepen- 
dent ruler — ruler independent of Lohrasp and his family, 
(c) about Cyrus being, according to one account, a general 
of Lohrasp ’s family and, according to another account, an 
independent king, at the bottom of these various statements 
what we see, is that dependent or independent (a) Lohrasp 
and his immediate heirs, (b) Nebuchadnezzar and his early 
successors, and (c) Cyrus and his early successors were very 
well-nigh contemporaries. So, the date of Zoroaster, who 
lived in the time of Gushtasp, was not in the hoary 
antiquity referred to by some classical writers but in the 
7th century B.C., about 300 years, as said by Pahlavi 
writers, before the time of Alexander. 

According to the Avesta, there were two Jamasps : (1) 
5. Jamasp. cc. Jamasp of Hv6va 

''tiO, 6o. ft 

k»ty Far. Yt. 103) and (2) Jamasp 

Aparozfi,ta (jtj Far. 

Yt. 127), i.e., Jamasp the Younger (lit. born later). It is the 

1 “Journal of a Residence in India” by Maria Graham (1813), 
p. 36. 
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former, who is referred to in our Qisseh. In the, Gatha also, 
he is called Jatnasp of Hvdva (Yt. XLV, 17 : LI, 18) as he 
belonged to the HYdva family. I have spoken of him at 
full length in the Introduction to my Jamaspi.^ He is the 
Khands of Ma§oudi.^ His name is commemorated like that 
of Ardeshir Babekto, in the Airin-i Eapithavin (s. 3). 

Kai Khusru is the Kavi Husrava of the Avesta. He 
reigned in Iran just before Lohrasp 
6 Kai Khusra. to above. His father Siavakhsh, 

C. OX. 

•was murdered by his father-in-law, the 
Turanian King Afrasiab, under the fear that one day he, 
as an Iranian King, may deprive him of his Turanian throne. 
He is said to have retired from the world after taking his 
vengeance over his maternal father Afrasiab for the death 
of his father Siavakhsh. His renunciation of the world is 
compared to that of Yudhisthira in the Mahabharat. 
Prof. Darmesteter thought that the Indian story of the 
renunciation of Yudhisthira was taken from that of the 
Iranian story of Kai Khusru.® 

Our author speaks at some length scathingly about the 
rule of Alexander over Iran. He speaks 
gy- of him as a knave or swindler (makharo, 

c. 88) and as one who oppressed the 
people so much, as no other king had done. On account 
of all the mischief that Alexander the Great did to Iran, he 
is spoken by Pahlavi •writers, as'gazaste, i.e-, cursed. I have 
spoken at great length on this subject in my paper 
“ Alexander the Great and the Destruction of the Ancient 
Literature of the Parsees at his hands”, read before 

1 Vide, my Pahlavi Translation, Part II, Jamaspi, Introduction 

pp. xxvm-xxxv. 

2 Macoudi, par Barbier de.Meynard, etc. II, p. 127. 

"‘3 Vide my » Glimpse into the Work of the B, B. R. A. S.” 
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tHe Second Oriental Uonference at uaicntta/ it is 
said, that his teacher Aristotle prevented him from 
killing the nobility of Iran. We learn this from Dastnr 
Tansar’s letter to JashasfshSih, the King of Tabaristan,® 
the original Pahlavi of which is lost. Our author speaks of 
the duration of the rule of his -eyde (daur) , i.e., of the Greek 
rule over Persia, as 300 years (c. 93). We do not know 

how he arrives at that period. , 

This Ardeshir is Ardeshir Babegm, the founder of the 
Sasanian Empire. The fall of Iran and 
^8, Ardeshir. o. j-giigioB. had begun with the conquest 

of the country by Alexander. A revival 
of the Zoroastrian religion was begun by the Parthian 
King Vulklias (Vologeses), but it was Ardeshir, who may be 
prop°erIy said to be the founder of the Iranian Renaissance 
after Alexander. It is for this reason, that his name is 
commemorated in the Afrin-i Rapithvin, wherein the 


1 my Oriental Conference Papers, ’Vpp. 58-116* 

2 For the Persian Text and Translation of this letter by Bar- 
mesteter, mde Journal Asiatique, Neuvieme Serie, Tome III, Mars- 
Avrii 1894, pp. 185-250 : Mai-Juin 1S94, pp. 502-555. Vide my 

Glimpse into the Work of the B,B*R.A. Society,*' pp* 83.64 Vide my 
article on “ Alexandria and its Library in the Emt and West of 
October 1904, Vol, HI, No* 36. 

3 Vide for this word my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs 
of the Parsees,’* pp. 405-7* 
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mentioned letter oJ tile Dastur and Prime Minister of 
ArdesMr to JasnasfshaH, the King of Tabaristan, who 
objected to some of the renovations of Ardeshir, gives ns a 
good idea of the efforts of Ardeshir towards the Iranian 
Eenaissance.^ 


9. Ardai Viraf, 
©• 98* 


Our author refers to the vision of Ardai Viraf, in the 
reign of Ardeshir Babeg^n. Ardai Viraf 
was a great divine in the reign of this 
king. In the matter of the vision of 
Heaven and Hell by him, we have many points of similarity 
between Dante’s vision in his Divine Comedy and in the 
vision of the Irish saint St. Adamnain. I have treated the 
subject of this comparison in my three papers,^ viz., (l) “An 
Iranian Precursor of Dante and an Irish Precursor of 
Dante”, (2) “ An account of the Irish Visionary, his Book of 
Vision, and his Vision”; and (3) “A Pew Points of striking 
resemblances between the Iranian and Irish visions”. 

This personage, whom our author represents as the 
author, who described Ardai Viraf’s 
vision, was the author of several Persian 
treatises. His Persian Viraf-nameh is 
based upon the Pahlavi Viraf-nameh.® His other well- 
known work in Persian, is the life of Zoroaster.'* He 
seems to be the author of several Persian treatises. 


1 For some particulars about the king, as given by Firdousi,. 
vide in my Gujarati Episodes from the Shah Nameh "iRWI 

the dastan (episode) of Ardeshir Babegdn. 

2 Vide my “ Dante Papers pp, 1-80. 

3 Vide “ Hang and Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa^s ?iraf* 
nameh.” Vide Dastur Kaikhusru Jamasji^s Edition. 

4 Vide ** he Livre de Zoroastre (Zarafciisht-nama) de Zartusht- 

: Behram Ben Pajdd/^ by M. Frederic Rosenberg (1904 St. Petersburg). 


QISSEH-I zabthushtian-i hindustah 3^ 

Our Qisseh omits two names, worthy to be mentioned in 
_ the history of the Zoroastrian religion. 

90 of Qisseh-i- They are mentioned by the Qissen-i 
Sanjan. They are those of Shapur and his 
prelate Idarbad M&respand. The Shapur, mentioned by 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan, is Shapur II, who ruled for an unusuady 
long period of 70 years, from 309 to 379 A.C. The downfall 
or commotion in Persia, referred to in the Qisseh-i Sanjan, 
was that caused by the religion of Mani, who spread 
tenets, partly of the Christians and partly of the 
Buddhists. Shapur looked upon Mani’s heresy as an 
offshoot of Christianity and so persecuted the Christians. 
Some one says that Shapur ’s persecution of the Chris- 
tians was more for political purposes than for religious 
purposes. Prof. E. Eehatsek, in an interesting article on 
“ Christianity in the Persian Dominions, from its beginning 
till the fall of the Sassanian Dynasty,”^ thus speaks on the 

subject The whole persecution was chiefly confined 

to the provinces of Persia for the possession of which 
Sh&pfir contended during a portion of his long reign, 
namely, to the districts from Edessa down to Ctesiphon, 
embracing a part of Armenia and the whole of Mesopotamia, 
so that the Christian martyrs were considered to favour the 
views of their Roman co-religionists, and to be disloyal to the 
Persian Government ; accordingly they were liable to be 
persecuted on that score, which would considerably modify, 
if not altogether invalidate, the assumption that the perse- 
cution was exclusively of a religious character.”^ James 
Bird, in one of his papers,® s ays, on the authority of the 

1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XU I, pp. 18-108. Vide for a sum- 
mary of this article my “ Glimpse into the W ork of the B. B. R. A, S.,” 
pp. 82-89. 

2 Ibid. p. 39. 

3 Observations on the Baotrian and Mithraio Coins, in the 
cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. I, 
pp. 898-302. 



Rajatarangini.i that in about 319A.C. Ajax and Makran were 
ruled over by Shriman Hersha Vikramaditya and that this 
yikramaditya was the same as Shapur II ; and that he had 
“instituted persecution against the Manichaeans and 
Christians throughout his dominions”. Bird further thinks 
at “ this fresco-painting in a niche of the second idol of 
the caves of Bamian” belong to the time of the above 
“ Shriman Hersha Vikramaditya of Kashmir History who 
destroyed the Sakas” and whom he identifies with Shapur II 
of Iran.® 

Our Qisseh follows, as said above, the Qisseh-i Sanjaii. 

But while doing SO, and describing the 
Mlres^and/ ^ course of the Iranian Renaissance, founded 
by Ardeshir Babegan, it omits one name, 
mentioned by the Qisseh-i Sanjan, as that of a person 
taking an active part in the Renaissance,-’ so begun. The 
Pahlavi writers, who speak of this renaissance, also mentions 
this name. It is that of Adarbad Marespand. So, I will 
speak of him here as his name seems to have been inadver- 
tently omitted by our author. He flourished in the 
reign of Shapur (Dayan Khudaih-i valman-i Shapuhar, 
malakan malika Auhurmazdiyan^, i.e., in the reign of 
t Shapur King of kings who was (the son of) 
Auhurmazd). This Shapur is Shapur II. Dastur 
Peshotan B. Sanjana takes him to have flourished 
in the reign of Hormuzd, the son of Shapur I. He says : 

niH- 

wiSliwni 


1 Ylde “ Radjatarangini, Histoire des Rois du Ka.<shmir,^* traduit 
M* Troyer, Tome 111 (1852), pp. 43-353. 

Jour, B, B. R. A. S., I., p. 29(1 
0* 91 of the Qisseh-i Saujau. 

4 Tide “Haugand Dastur Hoshatigji : Asa's Ardai Yiraf Nameh’% 
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IV£ nisT saSll (Ganj-i Shayagan, Gujarati 

Preface, p. 15, 11. 4-5)- Dastur Peshotan seems to have read 
valman as henman Dayan Khudieh-i benman Shapuhar 
malkani malaka Anhomayan (or Ahuramazdito). He is 
said to have had a great hand in the Renaissance of 
Zoroastrian religion began by Ardeshir Babegan. He is 
believed to be the author of the following writings:— 

(1) Patet Pashemini (i.e., the Prayer of Repentance) , 

which, at times, is spoken of as the Patet of 
Adarbad Marespand. 

(2) Doa Nam Set&yashne. 

(3) Afrin-i Gahmbar.^ 

(4) Andarz-i Atarpat Marespandin. 

Our Qisseh speaks of his having performed some 
miracles for the spread of Zoroastrianism. One of 
such miracles is known as that of Var-i Nirang," i.^., 
^^Nirans (or religious celebration) on the breast (var, Av. 
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THe death, ol Yazdagard, the last of the Sasanian Mugs, 
at the hands of the Arabs,.; put an end:;tO' ., 
the Sasanian Empire. Oar Qisseh, lito 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan, gives the 
various events as occurring so many and so many years after 
him. In my calculation, I have taken the date of his death, 
tjes., 651, as the date, and given all my calculations based 
upon that. Mr. Inostransev, thus, supports me in this way 
of my calculation, which I had. first adopted in my “ A Few 
Events in the Early History of the Parsis^’ (1905). He 
says : “ The point of departure adopted by J. J. Modi in Ms 
calculations is quite correct. As the moment, when the 
power of Yezdegerd was ended, can undoubtedly be consider- 
ed only the moment of his death, seeing, that, in spite of a 
series of defeats inflicted on his armies by the Arabs, the 
power of the last Sasanian, if only a nominal one, was 
never considered as overthrown before his decease. That 
has also been acknowledged by the Arab writers, who inform: 
us, that only with his death, the existence of the Persian 
realm came to its end, and that the Persians begin the new 
chronology from that particular moment : thus, for instance, 
Dinaveri, relating about the death of Yezdegerd, says:— 

^ This happened in the 6th year of the Caliphate of Osman, 

his doctrines. While some took him as a reformer, “as an eniisihtened 
precursor of the Reformation, others took him as <• a fanatic bent on 
the revival of mediaeval barbarism He is said to have read the Arab 
commentaries of Aristotle. He had a long life of varied activity. The 
miracle of fire-ordeal, with which his name was associated, though not 
directly, was this. Having made many enemies by his moral preachings 
and views, one day he was challenged, by a Franciscan friar, belonging 
to his enemies* camp, to prove the truth of his doctrine by the ordeal of 
fire. Though personally opposed to accept the challenge, he was, as it 
were, forced to do so, by one of his esteemed followers. Fra Bominico. 
The ordeal was not carried out, but, in the end, after a long wrangling,, 
he was put to death (Encyclopsedia Brit,, 9th Edition, Volume XXI,. 
pp. 333-39). 
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i.e. in the 30th year of the Hijra: it was then, that the 
independent existence of the Persian realm came to its end, 
and up to the present do the Persians base their chronology 
on the date of this event’ (K;itab-al-ahbl,r-at-tiwal, ed. 
W. Guirgass, 149). According to Tabari’s information. 
Yezdegerd was buried in Istakhr at the beginning of 31 A. 
H. (Annales I, 2872) that event has to be put in A.D. 651 
and any chronological calculations have to start from that 
date.”i 

II — Indian Personages, Mentioned in 

THE QISSEH. 

I will now speak of the following personages of India, 
mentioned in the Qisseh, in the order of the couplets in 
wbieh their names occur: — 

1. The Indian King or Euler of Sanjan, Jadi Eana or 
Jae Rana. 

2. Sultan Mahmud. 

3. Alaf Khan. 

4. The Commander of the Parsees (Ardashir) in the 
Hindu king’s battle with Alaf Kban. 

5. Changa Shfi,b bin Asa. 

6. Nagan Ram. 

7. Khorshed Kamdin. 

8. Ohandna Sayer. 

9. The Nawab of Surat (Salabat Khan). 

10. Modi Kuverji. 

11. Mobad Minoeher Homji. 

12. Desai-Khurshedji. 

13. Gangaji Eao (Gaikwar). 

1 Article, headed “ The Emigration of the Parsis to India and 
the Musulman World in the Middle of the VIII Century '* Journal, 
K. R. Cama Orient.al Institute, No. I, p, 36. 
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Damaji Rao. 

Raja Durgah Sing. 

Dastur Sohrab. 

Dastur Mahyar Meherji Rana, ; 

Shah Akbar. 

Dastnr Bnrjo, son of Darab. 

Dastur Jamshed Jamasp. 

Dastur Manock Jainshed. 

Desai Tehmur. 

Desax Minocheher. 

Nusserwanji, son of Bahman. 

Rustam Manock. 

Sohrab. 

Darab Seth. 

Minocher Klinrshedji Seth. 

Dastur Darab. 

Desai Jivan Manock. 

RaoKerd&rji 

Shapur Manock Behram (the author himself). 
Neryosang Dhaval. 

The King of Sanjan, to whom the first emigrants went, 
is named Jadi Rana. He is not named, at 
first, in our Qisseh, but is simply spoken 
of as “ Rae Rayan” (c. 151), i.e., Rae of 
Raes or King of Kings in the old Iranian way of Shahan 
Shah or Malekan Malek, corresponding to the later Indian 
Maharajaraja, i.e., the great King of Kings. But, 
later on, he is spoken of as Jadi Rana (c. 180). In the 
Qisseh-i Sanjan, which the author of our Qisseh seems to 
follow, in the very commencement, we find the name as Jae 
Rana -'•D f'’ Q So, the Jadi Rana of our 

Qisseh is the Jae Rana of the Qisseh-i Sanjan. 

The date of the arrival of the Parsees, as ascertained by 
the number of years of their stay, in various places, before 


14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
IS. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


1. .Jadi Rana. 
c. 180. 
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tli6ir arrival S' t comes to about, 78o A.C. Di. 

IVilson^ aiia Bevd. Dr. AvPruyer^ said be was Jayadeva of 
AnbilwM Patau, who ruled in Gujarat for 60 years, from 
745 to 806 A.C. He was also named Ban-raj dr Vanraj. 
The Aimi Akbari^ gives Ms name as SarAj ChawreK 
' (JL ^ Ji W £ i j-)* He was the foundei* of the 

Cbawara : dynasty of Gujarat* Blochmanu'^ says that 
different manuscripts have different variants of the name. 
One Ms. gives Bansi'aj as the name. According 

to the lin-i-Akbari, he was at first a highway robber, and 
then, he became a king.^ 

I think that Jadi Eana or Jai Eana is not any proper 
name, but it is simply a titular name, such as Eao (of 
Outch), Gaikwar (of Baroda), Eana (of Porebunder), Jam 
(of Nawanagar), Nizam (of Hyderabad), Tliakore (of 
Wadhwan), etc. My reason to say so, is this: Had he been 
the King of Gujarat, before whom the leader of the Parsees 
had to go to ask for permission to land and stay, the 
leader would have had to go to PMtan, about 150 miles 
from Sanjan. But the Qisseh says that the Parsees, no 
sooner they touched Sanjan, they went before the ruler. 
So, the name Jadi Rana or Jai EAna may be the titular 
name of the ruler of the town. Or, if it was at all a 
proper name, it was the name of the ruler or governor of 
the town of Sanjan, who ruled there under the King of 
Gujarat. 

1 nde mj ** A Few Events in the Early History of the Earsis 

pp: 

2 Journal, B.B* Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. J, p. 175. 

3 Jonrnai, B.B. Royal Asiatic Society, Tol. XVI, pp. 74-87. 

4 "Blochmann 's Text I, p* 500,001. 1, line 14. Translation by 
Jarrett,' VolTi,..p. '259. ■/ 

5 Ibid* Text I, p. 500, n. 5. Jairett»s Translation, p- 259, n. 2. 

6 Ibid. Text 1, p. 502. Translation 11 , p. 261. Vide Bird^s 
History of Gujarat (1885), p. 188. Bayley's History of Gujarat 
(1886), pp. 24-26. 
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He is Sultan Mahmua Bigarha who reigned in Gujarat 
from 1459 to 1511 A.C. His ordinary 
■2* Sultan Man- gt ^as Fateh Khan. He was 

' half-brother to Sultan Kutb-udd-in. 
"iiyKen Sultan Baud Shah, who succeeded Kutb-udd-in, was 
found incapable to rule, he was elevated to the throne as 
Sultan Mahmud. According to the Mir at- i Sikandari, “ it 
^is said that in the Hindui language, as spoken by the 
Hindus of Gujarat, they call a bullock BigarTi, because its 
horns stretch out right and left like the arms of a person 
.about to embrace. The moustachios of the Sultan were 
•straight and long like these horns; hence he obtained the 
cognomen Bigarha. Some say that in Hindui U means 
two and garh a ‘ fort \ The Saltan took the forts of 
Junagadh and Champanir and from the eonquest of 
these”two forts he was called Bigarh”,^ The Qisseh-i 
Sanjansays: 

^ ^ ,:,UaL. a /- 

ie They also called him Sultan Muhmud, (His) 
subjects called him Zill Subhan, i.e., the shadow or repre- 
sentative of God. The Mirat-i Sikandari calls him Din- 
panah D’.^) whidi is something like the title of the 
English king “ Defender of the Faith”.3 

When our author says that sadden news came to the 
King of Sanjan that the Mahomedans had come to India 
(c 235 the event referred to is 

the conquest of Champanir by Saltan Mahmud. Our author 

1 The Sikandari, as translated by Bailey (1886) “The 

Local Mahomedan dynasties— Gujarat,’’ by Sir Edward C. Bayiey, p. 
161, Vide Forbes’ Kaamala, p. 291- 

2 Vide my “ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees,” 
■p. 227, 1. 7. Vide B.. B, Paymaster’s Kisseh-i-Sanjan. 

8 Ibid, p- 161. 
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do6s not r^fer to tMsspocial evont, btit the Qisseh-i Sanjaii/ 
IsrMch it mostly follows, refers to the conquest of Cham- 
panir. 

According to the Mirat-i Sikandari, Mahmud Bigarha 
took the fortress on 2nd of month Zi-l Kadeh of year 889 

1484 A.C.)'^ The Tabakat-i AkbarP and the Tarikh-i 
Firesht§ refer to this event. ^ 

Hindu bards also refer to this event. ^ The conquest 
of Champanir was followed by a general conversion of the 
people. Attempts in this direction and other oppressive 
acts led the people to commit their women and children to 
•flames. They preferred their death to their falling into the 
hands of the Mahomedans. The King of Champanir also 

1 (I) For the full text of the Qisseh-i-SaDjan in Persian, ride (a) 

Kisseh-i Sanjan, edited by Mr. Eustom Burjorji Paymaster 
(1916-16) and (6) Mr. Manockji Eustomji UnvaWs Litho- 
graphed Edition of Darab Hormazdyar's Bivayet, with my 
Introduction, Vol. II, pp. S44-54. 

(II) For its English translation, aide (a) Journal B. B. Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. I, pp, 167491, (b) Mr. K. B. Paymaster's 
Kisseh-i Sanjan, qp. cit,, (c) Prof. S. H- Hodivala's Trans- 
lation in his “ Studies in Parsi History,” pp. 92*177, and (d) 
ior the Text and Translation of a number of important 
passages, vide my “ A Few Eventgj in the Early History 
of the Parsis.” 

(III) For its Gujarati Translation, vide (a) Framji Aspandiarji 
Babadi’s Translation in his Hadesah Kameh (1861). This 
is reproduced by Mr. R. B. Paymaster in his above work, 
(b) A translation in Gujarati verse by an anonymous writer 
(1855). This also is reproduced by Mr. R. B. Paymaster. 

% Bay ley *8 History of Gujarat, op. cit* p. 210. Monshi H’aval 
Kifihore^s Litho Edition of 1876, p. 475, 11. 1*5. 

3 The Litho Edition of 1832, Vol. II, p. 398, 11. 5-8. 

4t For quotations in the original and other particulars, vide my 
"‘A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis,” pp. 32»34 

5 For its chappdt vide iHd, pp. (34-35). 
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preferred death. It was in about 1490, i.e., about six years 
after the conciuost of Champanir in 1484, that banjan eh 
into the hands of Sultan Mahmud Begarha.^ 

I know that, as to the date of this Sack of Sanjan, there 
has been a difference of opinion. Dastur Framji Aspancliarji 
Eabadi thought, that it was 1507.^ Dr. John Wilson^ 
accepted that date. Mr. B. B. Patel discusses this question 
in his PciTsi PrakaslP and says that the date may be some 
date between 1458 and 1468. Prof. S. H. Hodivala has a 
long paper on the subject^ and he takes the year to be 
1465 AC I have previously examined the question at 
some length in my “ A Few Events in the Early History of . 
theParseesandtheir Dates” (1905) (pp. 31-43) and have 
come to the conclusion, on the strength of some 
data, that the year of the Sack of Sanjan by Mabmn 
Bigarha was 1490 A.C. I have looked into the question 
again, and, notwithstanding all the doubts thrown upon 
the date by Prof. Hodivala, I still stick to my date. 

I think that the Qisseh-i Saiijan’s mention of the 
conquest of Champanir by Mahmud Bigarha (m 1484) 
gives us a rock-strong historical landmark. It is clear 
from the wording of the Qisseh, that the sack took place 
after that event. So, it cannot be Ufore the date of the 
capture of Champanir^ (1484). The date of the conquest^ 

1 Eor a full discussion of the suhjsot, on the authority Of the 
yiirat-i Sikandari, Tabakat-i Akbari and Tarikh-i Fireshta, ride my 
“ A Fe-w Events in the Early History of the Faisees,’’ pp. 36-44. 

2 7ide his Hadiseh Nameh (1831), p, 199 n. 

3 Journal, B.B.E.A. Society, Vol. I, p. 182 n, 

4 Vol. I, p. 5, n. 1. _ _ ^ 

5 “ The Sack of Sanjan ”, Vide his “ Studies in Farsi History ' 

(1920A pp. 37-66. 

6 Th^ fortress is situated in a district of the Baroda State and 
can he visited from Baroda. I had the pleasure of seeing it on Stir. 
January 1912. 
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of Champanir is determined on the authority of several 
historical writings. 

James Campbell, the learned Editor of the “ Bombay 
Gazetteer,” has by mistake taken this Sultan Mahmud 
to be Muhammadshah or Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315 
A.C.).* Dr. Wilson and other writers took him to be 
Mahmud Bigarha. Sir James Campbell seems to have 
been misled by a quotation of Elliott from Amir Khusm. 
Amir Khusru is spoken of as the “Parrot of Hind,” 
as “ one of the most prolific poets that the world has 
ever possessed,”^ as he has written some five lacs of 
verses. He has written a poem called “Ashaka” on 
the subject of “the lives of Devad Eani, daughter of the 
RAi of Gujarat, and Khizr Khan, the eldest son of Sultan 
Ala-ud-din.” He refers to Ulugh Khan, a general of 
Sultan Ala-ud-din. This Ulugh Khan had conquered 
Gujarat at the direction of his master Sultan Ala-ud-din. 
In his account of this conquest, Amir Khusru speaks of a 
battle between Ulugh Khan and the RAi of Gujarat and 
says that in this battle “the shores of the sea were 
filled to the brim with the blood of the gdbrs.”^ 
Campbell seems to have been altogether misled by the 
galrs in Amir Khusru’s writing, though he himself says 
that “ galre is often vaguely used to mean infidel ; it does 
not by itself prove that the people referred to are 
or were fire-worshippers.” The fact is that Amir 
has referred to the Hindus by the use of the 
“Gabrs.” 

It is clear that if Campbell Had before 
fuller text of Amir Khusru’s writing instead of the 


t Elliott's “ History of India,” Vol. HI, p. 5S3. 
3 Translation of Amir Khusru's linos on 
illiott in his ‘‘ Hjstory of India,” Vol, 
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quotation of Elliott, he would not have committed the 
error of taking the Sultan Mahmud of the Qisseh to be 
Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji whose original name also was 
Mahmud. 


This being the case, Campbeirs attempt to identify 
Alafkhan, the Vazir of Sultan Mahmud, with Ulugh Khan 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji falls to the ground.! Though, as a 
good scholar, he has expressed his doubts about the 
signification of the word gdbr, James Campbell’s attempt 
has misled some Parsee writers®— and among them a writer 
like the late Mr. Dossabhoy Pramji, in his “History of 
the Parsees,”— into the error of taking Sultan Mahmud 
to be Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji instead of Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarha, as taken by previous writers. I think that Bast- 
wick’s translation of the Qisseh-i Sanjan, being, here and 
thete, faulty, has also misled Campbell.^ 

Our Qisseh speaks of Alafkhan as a Vazir (j'-jj) 
of Sultan Mahmud. We learn from the 
240. ^**^^^*° ** “Mirat-i Sikandari”'!^ that Alaf Khan, 
who was, at first, a favourite, latterly 
rebelled against Sultan Mahmud, at the time when he was 
in charge of the district of Moraseh (^1,/^). The “ Mirat-i 
Sikandari” speaks of him as a ‘ maola-zadeh’ The 

“Tabaqat-i Akbari” speaks of him as a ‘khtoeh-zad’ (■*0 


X For full parfcioulars as to this writing of Amir Khnaru, vide 
my “ Dastnr Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-i Sanjan, p. 64, 

2 (a) “ Tarikh-i Shahan-i Iran/* by Mr. P. B. Besai, Part II, pp. 
394-95. (5) A History of Gujarat** by Mr, .Fdalji Dossabhoy (1804), 

p.l4. 

Vide my **F©w Events in the Early History of the Parsees, 

pp* 69-70. 

4 B. B. E. A. SoQiefey’s MS, of *‘Mir&t-i Sikandari,** p. 165, 1. 13, 
to p, 166fc h ,.^tT ' Bajjley^s ” History of Gujarat/* p. 330. 

5 Jf.e„ the of a servant This expression means “ a hereditary 

follower/* <3|ujai:wt/* p, 330, n* 1* 

§ Munsbl i^wy.i4%khmh of 1875, p, 470, Ih M4. 
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It seems that he had committed some defalcations in the 
matter of the stipends of the soldiers. To avoid being 
arrested, he fled out of fear and rebelled against the king. 
In the end, he apologized and was restored to favour. But 
he fell into disgrace once again by having murdered an 
assistant and was sent to prison where he died.^ 

In his account of the battle of the Hindu ruler of Sanjan 
with the army of Alaf Khan, our 
the^^P^seer il ^’^thor, Shapurji, says that he gives the 
the Hindu King’s account in short (mukhtesar). He says, 
K h*!n c 7258. when counted, the number of 

the Parsees, who fought for the Indian 
king, came to 1400. To be brief, he does not give the 
name of the leader, but the “ Qisseh-i- Sanjan” gives it as 
Ardeshir. It says that he was the first to come to the 
maid&n for fight. In the first battle, the Hindus 
were successful and the enemy fled from Ardeshir. Alaf 
Khan also fled in the darkness of night. He reappeared 
after some time with a larger army. Ardeshir again came 
forward and said to the Hindu Eaja that the strength of 
the enemy’s army was 100 to every one of their soldiers. 
In this unequal match, as shown by the number, the Hindus 
lost the battle and both, Ardeshir and the Indian Eaja , were 
killed. We know no further particulars about this 
Ardeshir. 

Ohftngfi, Shah was a rich influential Parsee of Naosari. 

It was his wealth and his influence with 
bin people, both of Naosari and Bansda, 

where the Sacred Fire of Sanjan was 
removed from the hill of Bahrut after the fall of Sanjan 
that enabled him to remove the Sacred Fire from Bansda to 

1 For fulj particulars with quotations from ** Mirat-i Sikandari/* 
** Tabaqitd Akbari*’ and **Tarikh-i Fireshte,’’ vide my Few Events 
the Early History of the Parsees,*’ op, cit» pp* 37 41* 

2707S 
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Naosari. He floiirialied at the end of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. His sons also were 
distinguished citizens of Naosari.^ 

Nagan Ram, Khurshed Kayamuddin (Kamdin) and 

6 Na an ESin Saycr, the three priests who 

c. *309.^®^° carried the Sacred Fire of Sanjan, spoken 

of as ‘Iran-sh^i’ in the “Qisseh-i-Sanjan,” 
from Bansda to Naosari, seem to be famous Mobads of the 
time. They went to Naosari with their families. On ap- 
proaching Naosari, they marched off alone with the Sacred 
Fire leaving their families on the road to follow them. 
Nagan R4m was an ancestor of Dastur Bahman Kaikobad, 
the well- known author of the “ Qisseh-i Sanj4n.” Prof. 
S. H. Hodiwala thus traces the descent of Bahman Kai- 
kob&d from N&gan K&m: N&gan Bam — ^Narsang — Kama — 
Padam—Hamazyar—Kaikobad— Bahman.^ Darab Hor- 
mazdyar and Barzo Kamdin, the well-known compilers of 
the two Biv4yats known after their names, were also 
descended from him.® 

Khurshed Kamdin, the second Mobad, who went to 
7 . Khurshed Carrying the Sacred Fire, was a 

Kamdin. c. 310. leading man of his time. He is mention- 
ed (a) in the second Rivayat of Nariman 
Hoshang (1481 or 1486 A.C.) and (b) in the Rivayat of an 
unknown messenger (1511 A.C.). He had three sons, 
Ch4nd3„ Jeshang and Asdin or Asa. Some of the present 
Udwada priests are descended from the first two sons, and 
the priests of Bulsar, of Jamasp Bhaiji’s family, are 

1 Fora fuller account of ChangHshah and his family, vide my 
“ Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees’’, pp. 96-98. Vide 
my “ Daetur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and Laudatory Poem 
addressed to Jehangir and Shah Jahan’’. p. 103. 

3 Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIII, p. 367. 
Vide my “ Dastur Bahman Eaikobftd and the Qisseb-i-Sanjan,’* p. 7- 

3 Ibid, 
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descended from his third sond Prof. S. H. Hodivala has 
thus traced from him the descent of Hoshaag, the learned 
preceptor of Bahmaa Kaikohad, the author of the “ Qisseh- 
i Sanjan”: Khurshed K4mdin— As4 (or Isdin)— ChAyAn — 
Kamdin— Asa— Hoshang.' i thus trace from him the 
ancestry of the late Dastur Khurshedji of Udwada: 
Khurshed Kamdin— Asa or Asdin—Ohayan— Kamdin— Asa 
— Dastur Hoshang— Dastur EIhurshed— Dastur Behram 
— Dastur Eustam — Dastur Bhikha (the first Dastur 
of Udwada, 1682-1757)— Dastur Behramji (1720-1785)— 
Dastur Darabji (1766-1855) — Dastur Minocherji (1812- 
1877) — Dastur Khurshedji (1877-1923). The present Dastur 
of this family, Dastur Pheroze (there are two families of 
Dasturs) is the son of Dastur Khurshedji’s daughter. He 
has succeeded as an adopted son. 

Chandni, S4yer (or ChUnga Saher) was also a famous 
Mobad of his time. He was an ancestor 
sl'yen c! 311.'^° ^ Shapur Shehryftr Samro, who had, 
later on, quarrelled with his Sanjana 

priests.® 

Our author speaks of the Governor of Surat, as Nawab 
. , , ^ ; . but does not give his name. But we learn 

SuraJc.^34or^^ from Anquetil du Perron’s account 
of his stay at Surat (“Le Zend Avesta, 
Tome I, Partie I,” page 325), that this Nawab was Salabat 
Khan. A street of Surat is still known by his name as 
“ Salabatpura” {vide Narmadashanker Lilshankar’s Short 
Account of Surat, V X, 

p. 3, n. 12). He had come to power as the Mutasaddi 


1 Vide my “ Bahman Kaikob&d and the Kisseb-i-SaDjan,’* pp. 7, 
8 and 50, 

2 Joumai, B. B. Boyal Asiatic Society, Yol. XXXIII, p* 366. 

H “ The Parsee Prakash,’* YoL I, p. 860. 
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of Surat in 16874 (Edalji Burjorji’s History of Surat in 
Gujarati, 1890, p. 44.) 

Modi Kuverji, who helped the Naosari Bhagaria priests 

10. Modi Ku- case went to the Court of the 

verji. c. 846. Nawab of Surat, was a great influential 

Parsee of Surat. His full name was 
Kuverji Nanabhai Punjia. He was also spoken of as 
Gandhi and Modi. His father Nanabhai Punjia (died 1667 
A.C.), was a leading man of Surat where he had built a 
Tower of Silence. It was a member of his family who had 
built the first Tower of Silence and the first Parsee Fire- 
temple in Bombay.® 

(«) With his brother Hirji and Brvad Eustom 
Peshotan, a great poet, he was signatory to a letter written 
to the Zoroastrians of Persia, in 1668, inquiring as to the 
propriety of his father’s dead body being at first placed in 
an old Tower of Silence, and then removed to the new 
Tower.® (6) He was one of the addressees of the Eivayat 
of 1670 A.C. (c) He was a leader of the Parsees of Surat 
and (d) was the first to receive the surname Modi from the 
English Factory. The officers of this factory were harrassed 
by the Portuguese and by the Mogul officials of Surat. The 
factors were not allowed to have free access to the markets 
for the purchase of food, groceries and other stores. Kuverji 
helped them and secured all provisions, etc., for them and 
was therefore called their ‘ Modi,’ U, suppher of groceries. 


1 Bor a fuller account of this NawAb and a case before him, viefe 
my “ Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees,” pp. 74-76.’ 

2 Vide (a) my “History of the Parsee Punchayet,-’ Yol. I, pp. 
8-1 2, (6) my “ Introduotioo to Mr. Manekji Eustamji Unvala’s Litho- 
graphed Edition of Barab Hormazdyai’s Eivayat,’’ p. 9 , and (c) for 
the genealogy of the family, my «*Pew Events in the Early History 
of the Parsees and their Dates, p. T'S. 

3 The “ Parsee Prakash’* Parfc I, p. 16, 
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by the English factors, (e) He was one of the signatories 
to a letter of mild and polite remonstrance, written, 
on the 9th November, 1683, by some leading laymen 
and priests, to the Sanjana priests of Naosari, asking 
them not to act against the terms of the agreement 
entered into by them with the Bhagaria priests of Naosari. 
( /*) Eor all the kindness that they had seen at the 
hands of Kuverji, the Bhagaria priests expressed their 
gratitude by celebrating certain religious ceremonies in 
honour of two ladies of Kuverji’s family. One of the two 
ladies, Bai Virbaiji, was the wife of Dhanji Padam, 
referred to by Anquetil du Perron, in the preliminary 
portion of his “ Zend Avesta ” (Tome I, Partie I, page 324), 
a near relative of Kuverji Modi.* 

Mobad Minocherhomji was a member of the Bajan (ei«l’) 
,1 TiT 1 j 1 ,,- family of the Bhagaria priests of Naosari. 

11. Mobad Miuo- „ . 

eherhomj). c. 875. Jaaving separated from his brother Bhaga- 
ria priests in order to officiate as, a 
priest of the laymen who had quarrelled with the Bhagaria 
priests, he founded a separate Dar-i Meher for the perfor- 
mance of religious ceremonies. According to the Naosari 
Pihrest,® he had become a qualified Nftvar on Box 10, M&h 
3, Samvat 17093. 

Desai Khurshedji’s name was and is even now great 

12. D e a a i *** Naosari. He was, and is even now, held 

CO. as a great benefactor of the Bhagaria 
priests. So, I will speak of him at some 


1 For a fuller account of this Modi’a family and for a genealogical 

tree tracing the descent of the pre-seat members of the weli-known 
Modi family of Surat, vide my Few Events in the Early History of 
the Farsees,'* pp. 75-77. ' 

2 Vide the DTaosari “ NHvar and Hirang-din Fihrest/* - 

3 For a fuller account of this personage md his descendants, 
vide the Gujarati “ History of the Karkaria Family#** pp. 20-22, ’ 
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length and collect here some particulars relating to him. 
The early ancestors of Desai Elurshedji (1698-1779) were 
Dasturs, i.e., leading priests. Then, since one of his ances- 
tors carried on the work of Desai and Ms family con- 
tinued it, the family came to be known as that of Desai. 
So, I wiE say here a few words about the early Desais, the 
Desais who preceded Desai Khurshedji’s Da stur ancestors. 
It is said^ that the ‘Desaigiri’ of Naosari was in the 
, hands of the Parsees for about 250 years 

sais.^ D® before the conquest of Gujarat by Akbar. 

The earlier Desais are not known by name. 
The first Parsee Desai, known by name, was Ohanga bin 
Isa, referred to above, who brought about the transfer of 
the Sacred Fire, first founded in Sanjan, from Bansda to 
Naosari. His sons and grandsons continued the ‘ Desaigiri. ’ 
His great grandson, Minoehehr, who is mentioned in the 
Persian Eivayat of Kaus Kamdin, written in 1553 A.C., and 
in the Persian letter of Predun Marzban of about 1570 
A.C.,2 conducted the ‘ Desaigiri’ in succession. He had two 
assistants (gumashteh) , named Behram Jesa, a Parsee, and 
Kika Vima, who had both usurped much of the work of 
Desaigiri.^ BeKram Jesfi, was the Desai of Naosari at the 
time when Akbar conquered Gujarat in about 1575 A.O, 
Behram Jesa, had two assistants, Behram Paredun and 
Homji Paredun were two brothers, who belonged to a family 
of priests, and were the ancestors of Desai Khurshedji’s 
stock. After Behram Jes ft, they acquired and divided the 
‘ Desaigiri ’ among themselves. The descendants of the elder 
son Homji were known as ‘Mohta Desai’ (^llAl IRIKS'), i,e., the 

1 For much of what I say here I am indebted to tbe “History of 

the Desai Family ” (|^liy ’viWEW’fi 1887 A.O.) by Mr, 

Falonji Burjorji Desai.) 

2 For a genealogical table of the descendants of Ching4 vide 
my “ Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees/* p. 97. 

3 Ibid, p. 98. 4 “The Parse© Fralcash/’ Part I, p. 10. 
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greater Desais. THose from the second son, Behramji, were 
known as ‘ Folia Desais ’ i.e., “ the Desais of 

the Pol.” They were so called, because they lived in a pol, 
i.e., a large family house of several compartments, which 
was at first built by their ancestor Behramji. 

I have said above that these two brothers belonged to a 
„ priestly family. So, I will trace here the 

The Descent of , . , , . , , . , • 

Desai Khnrshedji descent of the two brothers, which is, as it 

from Da.stnr Beh- were, tracing the descent of Desai Khur- 
rarn Fahlan. . 

shedji. I give, on the opposite, page a Tree 

of Descent from an early ancestor Dastur Behram Fabian 

and then speak of Desai Khurahedji and his descendants. 

The first ancestor of the present two Farsi Desai 
families of Naosari, — the ‘ Mohta Desais' 
and the ‘Folia Desais,’ — and therefore of 
Desai Khnrshedji himself, was one Beh- 
ram Pahlan.^ («) This Behram was one 
of the well-known persons of Naosari to 
whom the Rivayat of Gama Isa was addressed by the priests 
of Persia, on the 7th September, 1527.® (&) He was one of the 
addressees of the Rivayat of the 17th January, 1535, brought 
by Aspandyar Yazdagard and Rustam.® (c) He was known 
as a Dastur in the time of Manoek ChangA,^ son of 
ChAnga Asa, whose known dates are from 1520 to 1535.® 
He had a son who was well-known as Dastur Khurshed, 
versed in religious lore.® Dastur Khurshed had a son 
named KAmdin who was a famous Mobad of his time,'^ 
Kamdin had a son named Faridun who also W£^ a 
learned Mobad.® Paridun had two sons, Homji and Beh- 


A Brief Ac- 

count of the 
Early Ancestors 
of Desai Khur- 
shedji. 


1 Parsee Frakash,*’ Part I, p. 7. t Md, coL 1. 

3 Ibid, p* 8. 4 Ibid, p. 11, ooL 2. 

5 Vide my Few Events in the Early History of the Farsaes/^ 

6 ‘*Tiie Parse© Prakaak/* Part I, p. 11, ' 7 'Ibid, 
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rainji.! These two brothers, as mentioned above, were 
the assistants of the above-mentioned Desai Behram Jesa 
who, after the death of Behram, acquired and divided 
the ‘ Desaigiri’ among themselves. Desai Khurshedji 
was descended from Homji. 

Homji had a son named Eustamji. This Rustamjiis the 
signatory, Rustam Homji, to the document dated the 8th 
February, 1687, passed by the Mobads of Naosari to the 
Behedins. Other signatories to the document, Rustam 
Hhur^ed and Darab Rustam (father and son), are the 
descendants (grandson and great-grandson) of Homji ’s 
brother, Behram Faridun.® 

Rustamji Homji had five sons: Homji, Minoehehrji, 
Noshirwanji, Tehmurji and Kersaspji. Out of these five', 
three died at a comparatively early age, and two, the 3rd 
and the 4th Noshirwanji and Tehmurji, acquired from 
Darabji Rustamji Khurshedji, great-grandson of Behramji 
Faridunji (their grandfather Homji’s brother), his share of 
the Desaigiri ’ which Behramji had jointly acquired with 
Homji on the death of Behram JesS,, the preceding Desai. 
Of these two brothers— Noshirwanji and Tehmurji,— the 
brunt and responsibility of the work of the ‘ Desaigiri’ in 
the town itself fell upon Tehmurji, because Noshirwanji is 
said to have generally led an easy life at the village of 
Chapra. Desai Khurshedji was the eldest of the three sons 
of Desai Tehmurji. 

Of the many services Desai Khurshed- 
ji?® mtaSaS- to his town of Naosari and to 

• vices to Naosari his Parsee community there, the following 
and its Bha^aria 

Priesthood. were eminent:- 


1 Mr. P. B. Desai’ft “ History of the Mohta Desais** 
p. 3, col. 2. 

% “ Th9 Parsee Prakaih/’ Part I, p. 844, 


1. Naosari was more tiian. oaee a prey to MaKratha 
marauders. Gopibai, the mother of Nftranrao, suspected 
that the people of Naosari had helped Baghoji — uncle of 
her son N&randas, who had murdered her son— during 
his flight to Surat. So, she sent a band of plundering 
soldiers to ransack Naosari. A sum of Bs. 35,000/- was 
settled as ransom for being saved from the impending 
ravage and Desai Khurshedji paid that amount on behalf of 
the people out of his own pocket.^ It seems that he was 
to Naosari, at this sack of Naosari, what Bustam Manock 
was to Surat at the sack of Surat by Shivaji.^ 

2. In the long dispute of the Bhagaria Mobads of 
Naosari with the Sanjana Mobads who had come to stay at 
Naosari with their Sacred Fire, it was Desai Khurshedji who 
had helped the former. The result of all this help was that 
the Sanjana priests had to leave Naosari with their Saered 
Fire to go back within the old precincts of their ‘panthak’ 
(or “ ecclesiastical jurisdiction”) of Sanian. As the whole 
affair is mentioned in the Qisseh itself and summarized by 
me above, I will not speak of it again here. 

3. The third memorable service which Desai KKur- 
shedji did to the Naosari Anjuman was that of helping 
them to found an Atash Behram of their own. The Anju- 
man expressed a desire to that effect and Desai Khurshedji 
agreed and helped the Anjuman in every way. The princi- 
pal help that the Anjuman received in this pious work from 
outside Naosari was from some leading Parsees of Surat. 
Desai Khurshedji helped the Anjuman in various direc- 
tions, but his principal share in this work was that of provid- 
ing a good home for the Sacred Fire — a dome igumbad) or 
a house with a dome. All these point s are also described at 

1 Mr. P. B. Desai’a “History of the Desai family,” p. 11. For tha 
above Baghoji, vide my History of the Parsee Punohayet, Vol. I, p. 77, 
S Vide my paper on Rustam Maaook (Journal of the B. B. Boya_ I 
Society, New Series, Vol. VI, pp. 79 el seq. Vide my “Afhim 
Papers,’’ Part IV, pp. 179 et sss. 
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length in the ‘QisseK-i Sanjan’ and suinniarized above. 

4. In Naosari there are three ‘Wadis’ ('iiil) or garden- 
grounds which are known from the names of Desai Ehur- 
shedji and his two brothers, Eostamii and Jamshedji. They 
are known as ‘Khurslied w4di,’ ‘Rustam wadi’ and ‘Jamshed 
wadi.’^ Of these three, Desai Khurshedji dedicated the one 
bearing his name to the public for the use of the Anjumau 
at all the festive and public purposes of the Aujuman.^ 

Another name of Gangaji Rao was Jhinguji. He was 
a brother of Damaji Gaikwar (DamAji 
(SkSarfl! 393 ! ® Pilaji. The following 

table shows the relationship of the Gaik- 

wars, some of whom are referred to in the Qisseh® 

r — — ,1 .. 

Damaji Gaikwar Jhinguji (or GangAoi 

(Damyil) Gaikwar) 

Pilaji 

f L=iz:i^ 

Damaji Khanderao 

(Damaji 11) 

Damaji was the founder of the distinguished Gaikwar 
ruling family of Baroda. Gaugaji is more than once spoken 
of as Rao. It seems that he was, at this time, the Governor 
of Naosari. The writing, which the layman passed, accord- 
ing to the ‘Qisseh,’ to the Bhagaria priests, is dated Roz 26, 
Mah 3, Samvat 1791, (*.e., 1735 A.O.).* This Gangaji was 

1 It is at this wddi that Anquetil du Perron had an interview 
with Dastur Jamshed of ISTaosari ( vide my “Anquetil du Perron and 
Bastur Barab,’’ p. 

% Mr. P* Bt Besai’s “ History of the Deaai Family,’’ p. Si , 

3 For a somewhat full account of the G4ikw4r», vide my article 
, entitled ** An Outline of the History of the Early Olikwars ” in the 

Svatantra of the ISth September, 1913. 

4 For the purport of the document, vide the summary above. 
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spoken of as Gangaji BawA (le^ father GrangAji) . He is the 
Jhingoji GAikwar of European writers.^ His grandson, 
Damaji II (1732-1768), was the ruling Gaikwar. As his 
brother, Damaji I, had adopted his son Pilajl the Gaikwari 
did not come to him but passed on directly to his son 
Pilaji and then to his grandson Damaji II. This seems 
to explain why he was spoken of as Bawa, i.e., father. It 
is possible that the son and grandson, out of respect for 
him, called of him “ father" and other writers followed 
them. Such a thing often happens in Indian fam ilies. 

Damaji is mentioned also as Rao Damaji (c. 463) in the 
Qisseh. The Court of Gangaji Eao, where 
the case of the San j ana priests was first 
heard by Damaji, was held at Sungar 
c. 464). The reason seems to be that in the first case, the 
laymen had taken tlieir case before the Governor of Naosari. 
This time, the Sanjana priests carried the matter, not 
before the Governor Gangaji K&o, but before the ruler him- 
self, who was Damaji Gaikwar. His chief centre of rule 
was at Sungar, some miles away from Naosari. He granted 
the request of the Sanjana priests to leave Naosari for 
Bulsar, and our Qisseh says that they left Naosari on Eoz 
Jamyad (28), Mah Safandar (12), year 1109 A.Y., i.e., 1741 
A.C. So, this Damaji Rao was Damlji the Second, who 
rilled from 1732 to 1768, A.C. 

Durjeh Sang seems to have ruled over Udw4da at the 
time. According to Mr. Ramsay,^ who 
jeh S^g^c. written on the authority of what he 

had heard at UdwadA itself, this Durjeh 
Sang was the Raja of Mandwi and was residmg, at the 
time, in his fort at Pardi (contraction of Par-nadi, i.e., the 

• 1 “ The Gaioowar •’ by Ooi Wallaoe C1883), pp. 9.1#. “Bombay 

Gazetteer,’* VoL Vn, Baroda, pp. tSSi-TO. . . , ■ 

Z ** ladlwi Ayt fcii|imYy*^ of Jaly '■ 
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river Par, referred to in the Qisseh). So, it seems that at 
that time UdsvAdft was under the possession of this King of 
Mandwi. Wide my note in the summary of ec. 493-507). 

The Dastur Sohrab referred to was Dastur Sohrabji 

16 . Dastur Sch- ®«®tamji Meherjirana (1719-1779 A.C.), 

rab. c. 527. Head Dastur of Naosari, who died at 

the age of 60, on the 2lst April, 1779. He 
became Dastur in 1761 on the death of his brother Dastur 
Jamshedji. During the sack of Naosari by the Mahratha 
freebooters, he left Naosari in 1776 and stayed at Surat 
for some time. The newly consecrated Sacred Fire of 
Naosari had also to be removed to Surat.^ He was a 
learned Dastur and his son Dastur Pramji was more 
learned than he. The late Dastur Mulla Peroze of Bombay 

had written a few laudatory verses in honour of Dastur 
Pramji.® 

Dastur MahyAr, mentioned by our author as the 

17. Dastur M6h- 0^ Dastur Sohr&b, is the well. 

y5,r Rana. o. 625. known Dastur Meherji B&n4, who had 

visited the Court of Emperor Akbar^ 
and was the founder of the well-known Dastur Meherji 
E&na family of Naosari. He died on the 1st November, 
1591. He was appointed the Dastur of Naosari by a public 
document, dated the 12th March, 1579, which document was 
latterly supported by another, dated the 1st September, 
1580. Our Qisseh says that he had produced many proofs 
about the (Zoroastrian) religion before Akbar (basi burhan-i 
(fin z«yber kard ik,’ c. 530). 


** Akbar and Dastur M eher ji- 

% The Parsee Prakash*^ Vol. I, p. ^30. 

3 ridemy“Par86esfttthe Court of Akbar and Dastur Mehorji- 
RtoiA,” p. 46 and *35, 
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The Shah Akbar is the Emperor Akbar, referred 
,0 01.1 All, connection with his invitation to 

c. 530 . Dastur Meherji BanA to his Court, to 

attend the religious conference he had 
held at Agra. He had given to Dastur Meherji RanA a 
piece of ground near Naosari, about 200 ‘bighas’ in areaJ 

Burzo’s father, Dar^b, was the well-known Dastur 
DarAb PAhlan of Naosari.® As to Dastur 
zo^’son^of^t)S mentioned here, I will quote here, 

c. ’ 533 . what I have said in my book on the 

work of DArab PAhlan : “ Dastur Burzo, 
the son of Dastur Darab Pahlan also was a scribe. A Pah- 
lavi Rivayat, written by him, is referred to in a MS. in the 
Mulla Feroze Library (Ervad B. N. Dhabhar's Descriptive 
Catalogue, p. 34). The copyist speaks of Dastur Bnrzo as 

mmassam n&mi i-e., illustrious in line (nizam, 

descent). He is said to have taken an active part in the 
consecration of the Atash Behram of Naosari. He died on 
the 22nd October, 1770.”® 


1 Vide my “ Parsees at the Court of Akbar aod Dastur Meherji 
Rana,” p. 95 and 294. 

2 This Dfir^b Pahlan, who was a very learned priest of his time 
and was the author of several works (vide my Persian Faraiidt-nameh 
and Kholiseh-i Din of Dastur Darab Pahlan, »’ Text; and Version with 
Notes, pp. 107-118), lived from 1642 to the end of 1735 or some 
subsequent year. Besides being a learned author of several works, he 
was a great scribe. Some of the manuscripts of the Vendidad,etc., 
written by him, have found their way to the libraries of Europe. A 
Vendidad, written by him in 1735, is at present in the ‘Bibliothfeque 
Nationale» of Paris where I had the pleasure of seeing ife during my stay 
in Paris in 1889. 

3 Vide my “ Persian Farzidt-nSmeh and Khoiaseh-i Din, of 
Dastur Darab Pahlan,*^ Text and Version with notes, pp. 
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(a) Dasttir JamsKed became the Dastur of tHe third 
ehair^ at Naosari, on the death of his 
20. Dastur father, the well-known Dastur J Amasp Asa 
(1697-1753) in 1753. (6) He was very 
well received and honoured in 1781, when 
he came to Bombay, (c) He had written several odes 
in Persian, which were all collected under the name of 
“ Div&n-i Jamshed”. (d) Anquetil du Perron saw him 
at Naosari, on his way back to Surat, while returning from 
his visit to the Blephanta Oaves^. (s) He is the Dastur, 
referred to by Anquetil, as the possessor of a rare 
manuscript of the Pahlavi Yasna^. This MS. has now 
found its way to the Bodleian Library of Oxford and 
is known as J2. It is reproduced in facsimile and edited 
by Dr, Milk. Anquetil says that Dastur Jamshed denied 
the fact of his possessing it, though, in fact, he did possess 
it’. The fact seems to be that though the MS. belonged to 
Dastur Jamshed’s family at the time when Anquetil asked 
for it, it had passed into the hands of Dastur Behram, a 
younger brother of Dastur Jamshed. 

(a) Dastur Manockji Jamshedji Rustamji Meherjirana 
was a leading member of the Meherji 
shed.c“3?'^““* family at the time. (6) He was 

a leading signatory to the following old 
documents: 1. One dated the 31st December, 1761, passed 
by some Naosari priests to Desai Khurshedji, authorising him 
to take from the Bhagar-sath common income (ras 
Es. 1091/- which he had given on behalf of the Naosari 
Anjuman for a Tower of Silence at Surat for the use of 
those who covered with padans the faces of the dea d.^ 2. A 

1 The heads of five families of priests are allotted special seats, 
apoken of as kurst or chair, in public gatherings. Vide for their pols my 
“ Few Events in the History of the Parsees,” pp. 138 Sc 178. 

2 “Le Zend Avesta, Tome I, Fartie I/* p. 418. 

3 X6id.» Fartie II, p. 74, Preface. 

4 “ The Farsee Frakwh*^, Fart I, p. 44. 
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doeament dated the 2nd October 1776,^ addressed by the 
Naosari Anjuman to the Bombay Anjuman, asking them 
not to prepare a varagyd, (“sacred ball”) in Bombay, 
(c) He was a leader of the eight coarageous priests, who, 
carried the Sacred Atash Behram Fire® safely to Sarat, 
for protection from desecration, during the attack of the 
Mahratha freebooters on Naosari in 1776. id) He was one 
of the priests who consecrated, in 1764 A.C., at Bharth&na, 
the Tower of Silence of the Naosari Mobads who were 
Uving in Surat and observed the custom of tying the paddn 
over the face of the dead,® 

(a) TeHmur d, 1728), mentioned here as the 

22 Tehinur c Sardar Blhurshedji Desai, 

545I ’ ■ was the well-known Desai Tehmurji Eus- 

tamji of Naosari. Though, as stated in the 
account given above of Desai Khnrshedji, the ‘Desaigiri' 
was in his family before his time, he is looked to as the first 
Desai founder of the family. The Parsees are said to have 
begun settling in large numbers at Naosari in 1142, when 
the town was under Hindu role. With the conquest of 
Gujarat by Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1297 A.O., Naosari passed 
under Mahomedan rule. (&) In 1700* A. 0., Tehmurji was 
appointed Chodhr-i® of Naosari and Parchol by the Mogul 
Government, (c) The Mahomedan rule was not liked by the 
people of Naosari, and it was Tehmurji Desai who was in- 
strumental in bringing about the Hindu rule again, in 1720. 
He met Pil&ji Eao Gaikwar, whose seat of government 
was then at Sunghad, a few miles away from Naosari. He 
represented to him that the people were tired of Mogul rule 

1 “ The Panee Prakaah,” Part I, 53. 2 Ibid. p. 54. 

3 Ibid. p. 862. 4 Ibid. p. 27. 

5 Chodhri was a high post in Mogul times. Under the British, 
it became a lower post attached to British regiments. I know that 
a Parsee held that post at the Cotaba Cantonment. 
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and persuaded Mm to come over to Naosari and take 
possession of it. Pil&ji Rao did so and began to rule there. 
\d) Our Qisseli speaks of Tehmurji Desai as helping the 
people and relieving them from domestic taxes Cbaj 
khangi', c. 546). This is a reference to his having helped 
the poor under Mogul rule.^ (e) But the great help, which 
seems to have been referred to here, was that which he gave 
to relieve the poor from the distress caused by the inroads 
of the Mahratha Pindaris. Thus, he helped the poor by 
relieving them, both, from the taxes of the Mogul rulers 
and from the distress caused by the Pind&ris. As to the 
beginning of his ‘ Desai giri,’ I have spoken above in the 
account of his son Khurshed, whose name occurs in the 
Qisseh before his name. 

While speaking of Desai Khurshedji, the Qisseh men- 
tions the names both of his father and of 
he was an illustrious 
son of an illustrious father, and an illus- 
trious father of an illustrious son. The Minochehr, men- 
tioned here, was Desai Minochehr (1722-1810 A.O.), son of 
Desai Khurshed. Our Qisseh says that he always recited 
the Avesta (‘Avesta ra dust darad,’ c. 550), i.e., he was 
pious. He seems to have been more illustrious than his 
father, on account of his greater public services, not only 
to Ms community but to the public in general, especially 
in bringing about closer relations between the Gaikwars 
of Naosari and the British Government. He came to 
the ‘Desaigiri’ in 1779, on the death of his father. 
Amongst his works for the good of his community may be 
mentioned .(a) his work of repairing and renewing, the 
old ‘ Dar-i Meher’ of Naosari in 1795. The ‘ Dar-i Meher’ 
*till lMiarsr» *a->taWet ! recording that , event. v(6) Along 
'With Mr. Ntraserwanji Manockji Wadia of Bombay, he 
had also undertaken the repairs and reconstruction of 
1 “ Tho Patsee Prakash,’’ Part I, p. 28. 
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the Naosari Atash Behram in 1765.^ (c) He had a hand 

in bringing about an arrangement between the British 
<5oTOrnment under the Governorship of Jonathan Duncan 
and Inandrao Gaikwar, whereby the British kept a SuM- 
diary Force of 2000 men at Baroda. In recognition of 
these valuable services, Inandrao Gaikw^ gave him several 
villages as Jagir, and the British Government gave him an 
annuity of Rs. 2,400/-. In 1803, he had some differences 
with the new Gaikwar, Ktooba,; he had, therefore, to leave 
Naosari and lived in Surat for some time. 

The Qisseh spealte of certain gentlemen of Naosari 
who, by their contributions, helped the 
of founding a new Atash Behram 
man. o. 557. at Naosari. Nusserwanji, spoken of in 

our Qisseh as a leader (Sardar) of 
Surat, was one of them. I will give here some particulars 
about him. (a) He was the fifth son of Bahman, second 
son of the well-known Rustam Manock of Surat, men- 
tioned, in two couplets later on, as Sett (•i^) Rustam. (6) 
He was one of the signatories to the testament of his cousin 
Manockii Nawroji Seth^ who died in 1782. (c) He was a 
:great cotton merchant and lived and traded both in Surat and 
Bombay.^* (d) He was a member of the Pansi Pundiayet 
of Bombay.^ («) He had five brothers : (1) Nanabhai, after 
whom the Nanabhai Bahmanji Street of Bombay is named, 
(2) Khurshedji, (3) Manoekji (1711-99), (4) Shapurji, 
after whom is named Shapurji Sett’s chucJda^ (public str^t) 
in Fort, and (5) Behramji. (f) He was one of the signato- 
ries to a document, addressed by the Surat Parsees, on the 


1 *• The Earsee Exafcasb,” Vol. I, .p, US- 

2 Ibid. p. 37. 
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5th' January 1768, to the Dasturs of Broach about the recital 
o'f the ‘r6z m&h’ (day and month) in prayers.* (g) We learn 
irom an account of Desai Khurshedji’s life, that Nusser- 
wanji's father BaHmanji (Bahman, as mentioned in our 
QisseH, c. 558), and His brother Framji, had close relations 
with the Desais of Naosari. They had helped Desai Khur- 
shedji in building ahouse for himself. “ On their way to Bom- 
bay from Surat, which they had to leave to escape from the 
machinations of the Naw&b of Surat, they were helped by 
Desai Khurshedji, who had also introduced them to Gan- 
gaji Eao. When at Naosari, they had presented Khurdiedji 
Desai ’s mother with a golden bangle worth Es. 250/- and 
had presented some gold moTirs to Desai Khurshedji 
himself.® (h) Bah'manji had contributed Es. 139-10-0 to the 
expenses of founding the Naosari Atash Behram. 

Bahman, mentioned in our Qisseh as the father of 
Nusserwanji, is the ‘Bomanji’ mentioned in a document, 
dated “London the 19th August 1724” by the then 17 
Directors of the English East India Company to their 
President and Council of Bombay.”^ Owing to some 
dispute about money between the Factories at Surat 
and Bombay on the one hand, and he and his brothers 
Framji and Nawroji on the other, he was confined in his 
own house at Bombay. His brother Nawroji had gone to 
England and secured justice at the hands of the Directors. 

1 “ The Parsee Prakash,” Vol. I, p. 863. 

S Mr. Palonji Burjorji Desai’s “ History of the Desai Pamfly,” 
p. 10, ooi- 1. Vidt Desai Ehurshedji’s own autobiographical account 
%m- p. 98). 3 Ibid. p. 10. 

4 Por a photo facsimile copy of this doonment, vide my paper oa 
“ Bnsiom Manook, the Broker of the English East India Company’* 
Jour. B. B. B. A. S. 125 Tears’ Centenary Volume. Vide my 
“Asiatic Papers,” Part IV. Vide Mr. Shapurji Eavasji Hodtwala's 
“ History of the Seth Khandan Pamily,” published by Mr, Kavasjl 
Jalbhoy Seth. 
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The Mlowing tree sKows tKe descent from 

Eustam Manock of Nosserwanji and his other relative# 
mentioned in the Qisseh. Their names are marked with an 
asterisk 

RUSTAM MANOCK 
(d. 1721 A. C., aged 86) 


‘Bahmanji 


Nawroji (d. 1732. 
He had visited 
England.) 

I 

Manoekji 


Eramj! 


Man' Sha- *Nasser- Beh- 

eherji purji wanji ramii 

(1711-99) 1 

! Nawroji 

1 (1716-1811) 


Nana- Khur- 
bhai shedji 


*Dadabhai Merwanji 
or Darab (1748- 

(d. 1785) 1829) 


^Sorabji 
(d. 1798) 


Rnstamji 

(1781-1830) 


Nawroji Bahmanji Eramji 
(1763-1813) 

Sett(‘=r') Rustam (1635-1721 A.O.), from whom, as 
stated by our Qisseh, Nusserwanji was 
torn c^559. descended, is the well-known Rustam Ma- 

nock, for whom a separate Qisseh is writ- 
ten in Persian, named * Qisseh-i-Rustam Manock.' I have 
given that Qisseh in Persian, with my version and notes and 
other particulars, in one of my papera read before the B. 
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B. Eoyal Asiatic Society,^ in 1929. id) He was a broker of 
tHree European Pactories^the English, the Portuguese and 
the Dutch. (&) He had relieved his Parsee co-religionists and 
even some poor non-Parsees from the oppressive Jazieh, 
im posed by Aurangzeb, and (c) from the distress caused by 
the sack of Surat by Shivaji. (<^) He had visited the 
court of Aurangzeb accompanying an ambassador from 
England.2 (g) He had visited Goa and released the ship of 
a Mahomedan merchant of Surat captured by the Portu- 
guese and carried to Goa.^ 

<«) This Sohrab (1737-1792) who, our author 

„ , , says, was called Sett by merchants (tojjctr, 
662. c- 564) and other great men, was the 

great-grandson of Eustam Manock. He 
was the son of Mancherji Bahmanji Sett. (6) He had married 
the daughter of his father’s eousin Manockji Nawroji 
Seth, who had adopted him, having no male issue. He was, 
therefore, known as Sohrabji Manockji Seth. His cousin 
Dadabhai Khurshedji Seth had married another daughter of 
Manockji Seth, who had adopted him also. Sohrab carried on 
the affairs of his father-in-law and adoptive father Manockji 
in Surat and his father Mancherji attended to Manoekji’s 
affairs in Bombay, (c) But, in 1785, he came to Bombay 
and settled here to look after Manoekji’s charities. 
His cousin, Dadabhai Khurshedji Sethna, was his colleague 
in the management, (d) In the great famine of Gujarat 
of 1790 A.O., known as the Sadtala Famine 
, i.e., the famine of the Samvat year 1847), he 

helped the poor Parsees of Surat and of other places in 

1 Rustam Manock, the Broker of the English East India 
Company (1699 A»0.) and the Persian Qisseh of Rustam Manock. A 
Study,*’ (The 125 Years* Anniversary Journal of the B. B. Royal 
■ ’Aldatic Society. Vide my Asiatic Papers,** Part lY, pp. 101-320), 

, ' 2 For full particulars of his life and for those of hie sons Eramjii,^ 

Bahmanji and Nawroji, vide my paper on Rustam Manock, op. cit- 
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Gujarat wHo were driven by tbe famine to Bombay. He 
allowed tbem to be kept and fed at tbe ‘Manockji Seth’s 
Wadi’ in the Fort, then known as the ‘Punehayet Wadi,’ as it 
was for the use of the Parsee public (Punehayet). (e) On the 
24th November, 1796, he founded a ‘ Dar-i Meher’ at Bahar- 
kote, Bombay, in the sacred memory of his father Maneherji. 
The Sacred Fire is now removed to Tardeo and is still known 
as ‘Maneherji Seth’s Agiari.’^ ( f) He is said to have added, 
out of the charity fund at his disposal, an otla, “ a dining 
pavilion,” to the above ‘Manockji Seth’s W4di’ founded by 
his adoptive father and father-in-law.^ (g) He was a 
leading signatory to a document addressed on the 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1769, by someParsees of Surat to Desai Khurshedji 
Tehmnrji of Naosari, complaining that the Naosari Mobads, 
who worked at Rustampura in Naosari, wanted to make 
a new arrangement for the performance of religious 
ceremonies which was not liked by the laymen of Surat®. 
(A) He was one of the signatories to an important document 
dated the 13th July, 1795, written in Bombay, at the request 
of the then officer of Government, known as the Mayor, 
expressing an opinion that it was the son of a male descend- 
ant or relative and not that of a female descendant who 
could be adopted by a person having no male issue. The 
case was decided, on the authority of that document, 
in favour of the male descendant. On an appeal made 
by the opposing party, the Appeal Court also upheld the 
Mayor’s decision; but, in the end, the Higher Court in 
England, then known as the King in Council (the predeces- 
sor of our present Privy Council), overthrew the decision 
of the Mayor and the Appeal Court and decided in favour 
of the appellants, the lady-descendants.'* 

1 “The Parsee Prakash’’, Part I, pp. 74 and 85; pp. 81-82. 

2 Ibid. p. 37, n. 1. 

3 Ibid. p. 46. 

4 Ibid. p. 80. 
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(i) Anothier case, in which he was personally concern- 
ed, was lodged against him before the King’s Council. By 
virtue of a clause in the testament of his adoptive father, 
Manoekji Seth, the Parsee Punchayet of Bombay, had 
lodged a complaint against him and his father Mancherji 
that they were not properly managing the charities of 
Manoekji. The Mayor decided in favour of the Punchayet. 
Sohrabji appealed to the Governor-in-Council, who over- 
ruled the Mayor’s decision. The Punchayet then appealed 
to the King in Council who upheld the decision of the 
Governor-in-Couneil. The ease went on for nine years, 
and the total cost on Sohrabji ’s side came to about 
Es. 9,945/-.! 

(a) The Darab Sett referred to is Dadabhai Khur- 
shedji Seth (1738-1785), great-grandson 
cf 866^***^^ Eustam Manoek. He also was, like 

Sohrab, son-in-law and adopted son of 
Manoekji Nawroji Seth, and was, therefore, named Dadabhai 
Manoekji Seth. He is spoken of as Darab in our Qisseh. 
One and the same person is, at times, spoken of as Darab 
or Dadabhai, in] which case they take Dadabhai to be another 
form of Darabbhai, though, really speaking, Dadabhai is a 
Hindu name. (6) Prom 1759, he carried on the 
affairs of his adoptive father Manoekji at Surat, (c) 
Then, he traded on his own account with China, Mecca 
and other places.® (d) In 1785, he came to Bombay to 
administer the affairs of Manoekji Seth in conjunction 
with Sohrabji, the other adopted son, but died in the same 
year, 1785, at the young age of 47. On his death, his 
younger brother Merwanji Khurshedji Seth (1748-1829) 
filed a suit for his (Dadabhai or Darabji’s) share in the 
partnership business with Sohrabji, and, it is said. 


1 “The Parsee Prakash,” Part I, p. 84. 


2 Ibid. p. 65. 
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that the suit lasted for tMrty years, conducted first in the 
Mayor’s Court and then in the Recorder’s Court.^ He 
had no son, and his estate was inherited by his nephew 
and son-in-law, Merwanji Khnrshedji Sethna (1781-1830), 
whom he had adopted, (e) He was a signatory, with his 
cousin and colleague Sohrabji mentioned above (who then 
signed as Sohrabji Mancherji Seth, to the letter above 
referred to, dated the 3rd September, 1769, to Desai Khur- 
Bhedji on a sacerdotal matter.^ (f) Similarly, he was a 
signatory, with his cousin, to the letter, dated the 5th Jan- 
uary, 1768, referred to above, written by some Parsees of 
Surat to the Dasturs of Broach in the matter of the recital 
of the roz mah.^ (g) He and his colleague, Sohrabji, were 
owners of the plots of ground which, by a document dated 
the 9th October, 1801, were acquired by the Turf Club then 
founded by Messrs. Charles Forbes, G. Hall, A. Campbell, 
P. Hadeau and others.'* These plots were acquired to 
extend the Race-Course, (ft) He owned a property in the 
Fort of Bombay, which was burnt in the great fire of 1813, 
along with other 199 houses. 

(i) Besides his gift in coin to the Naosari Atash 
Behram, referred to in our Qisseh, he is said to have 
presented two pieces of ground— one of seven bighas and 
another of twenty bighAs— in the district of Naosari for 
defraying, out of their produce, the annual expenses of the 
Atash Behram.® These pieces of ground previously be- 
longed to Sayyad Shafula, known as BadA Saheb. This 
Sayyad had, through Desai Khurshedji, mortgaged these 
plots to Dadabhai for a sum of Rs. 300/-. As he could not 
release the mortgage, Dadabhai presented the land to the 
Naosari Atash Behram. 

1 “ Ths Pawiee Pcakaah,” Part I, p. 217. 2 p. 4S. 

3 Ib0. p. 863. 4 Ibid. pp. 881-882. 5 Ibid- p. 883. 
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Minoehehr Khurshid Sett is the well-known Mancherji 
28. Minoehehr Khurshedji Nowroji Sethna (1714-1784 
KhoreM^ Sett. ;a..O.). (a) He was a leading Parsee of 

Surat. (6) He was a broker of the DateK 
Factory, (c) A'nquetil du Perron refers to him, more than 
once, in his Zend Avesta*. Mancherji Seth was a strong 
partizan of the Shehenshahi sect, and Anquetil’s teacher, 
Dastur Darab, was a leading priest of the Kadimi sect. In 
his attempts to domineer over Dastur Darab, Anquetil, 
therefore, seemed to take advantage of the differences 
between the two parties. 

(d) Mancherji and his father were, at first, in the ser- 
vice of Manockji Seth, Rustam Mauock’s grandson. So, 
perhaps, he also began to be known as Seth, Or, perhaps, 
the people, on account of his fame as an influential and useful 
man of the city, may have begun to speak of him as ‘Seth,’ 
just as they had done in the case of Rustam Manock. (e) He 
seems to have had closer relations and much correspond- 
ence with Desal Khurshedji. (f) He had influence with 
the Modis of Surat. It is through him that Desai Khur- 
shedji corresponded, in 1754, with Modi Boghabhai, who was 
then in Bombay, as regards an important case relating to a 
complaint against the Naosari priests officiating in Bom- 
bay.® 

ig) Like the Seths of the Rustam Manock family, he 
was also descended from a family of well-known priests.. 
He was descended from Behram Paramarz, a great Dastur 
of Surat, in his time. Pardunji Marzbanji, founder of 
the Marzban family of Bombay, and Dastur Darab 
Kumana, Anquetil du Perron’s teacher at Surat, were 
also descended from Behram Paramarz. I have traced 

1 ‘Le Zend Avesta, L’Ouvrage de Zoroastre,’’ Tome I, Partie I, 
pp. 316 ff. ^ide my “ Anquetil du Perron and Dastur Darab.” 

2 “Ths Parsee Prakasb,” Vol. I, p, 39. 
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tKe descent of these personages from their common 
ancestor in my paper on Dastnr Darab.* 

(A) The following are his benevolent works : — (1) He 
had built a Dharmashaia for Zoroastrians at Sindhiwad 
in Surat® and dedicated it to charity on the 23rd October, 
1711. (2) He had built a Tower of Silence in the village 

of Nargol near Sanjan, in 1767.® (3) A Tower of 
Silence was built, under his management, at the expense 
of the Anjuman, near Kankraldiari in Surat. It 
was consecrated on the 10th June, 1771- Though built 
from the funds of the Anjuman, it is still 
known as Mancherji Seth’s Dakhma. His own share in 
the general subscription was said to be double that 
of all the others. This Tower of Silence is known to 
be the largest in India^. (4) He had built several 
wells with reservoirs for cattle to drink at S&tvala, 
Sachin and Lajpore outside of Surat and at FrAmpura and 
Salabatpura in Surat.® (5) He is said to have given in 
charity a piece of ground known as Kiari for the 

expenses of the Naosari Atash Behram. 

(i) It appears from a letter, dated the 31st August, 
1754, written by Desai Khurshedji to the Mobads of 
Bombay, that Desai Khurshedji had sought the help of 
Mancherji Seth to influence Modi Boghabhai of 
Bombay in the matter of a dispute between two Naosari 
Mobads officiating in Bombay, as their personal dispute 
interfered in the performance of their sacerdotal duties 
towards the laymen."^ This fact shows that Mancherji 

1 Yiie my paper on ** Anqiietil du Perron and Dastur Barab ** 
(Jour. B.B-R.A.S. Yol. XIV, Ho. 2, pp. 385-456.) Vide my ** Anqwtil 
du Perron and Dastur Barab,” pp. 73-78. 

% “ The Parsee Prakash/^ VoL I, P* 43. 

3 Ibid, p 45, 

4 Ibid, pp. 47-48 for full particulars. 

5 Ibid. p. 65, 
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SetK was an infloentiai man of Surat, and in a position to 
influence Modi Boghabhai, a leading man of Bombay, wbo 
was, at first, a resident of Surat, 

O') He was one of the leading signatories, witli Sohrabji 
SetH and Dadabbai Set h mentioned above, to a letter 
addressed to Khursh'edji Desai, dated tbe 3rd September, 
1769, referred to above, complaining against the Naosari 
priests of Eustampurfi, in Sarat.i (h) Most of the property 
of the Paraee Punehayet of Surat was held, among others, 
in his name and that of Pramji Eustamji Sethna.^ 

(1) In 1768, he had helped the 6od|,vr4 Mobads in one 
-of their sacerdotal affairs3. (m) Along with his brother 
Kavasji and some others of the priestly families of Surat, 
he was a defendant in a suit filed in the Court of Nawab 
TegbegkhfiiU, on the 28th October, 1741. The defendants 
were directed to allow the requisite religious ceremonies to 
be performed by the Bhagaria Mobads of Naosari living in 
Surat, and not by the local Mobads of the city, for the 
families of the Sanjana Mobads and the laymen, who had, 
owing to the depredations of the Mahratha Pind&ris, 
left Naosari and stayed for good at Surat. 

in) He was one of the signatories, with Sohrabji Seth'na 
and Dadabhai Sethna, to a letter of the 5th January, 1768, 
referred to above, asking the people of Broach to stick to 
the practice of reciting their own roz mah (day and month) 
in the recital of their prayers.^ 

(o) Bdalji Kavasji Seth (1752-1839), who, later on, wa# 
well-known among the Parsees of Surat for his charity and 
•some works of public utility, was the son of Maneherji’s 
brother Kavasji Khurshedji Seth', who also was well-known 

is:, . t Tt* “ The Parses Prakaab,’’ Vol. I, p. 40. 2 Ibid. p.51Q. 

S Ibid. p. 840, - - 


4 ibid. p. 863. 
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as a leader of the Community. Mancherji had no son and. 
had, therefore, adopted his nephew Bahmanji Kavasji Seth. 
The following table shows the descent of his brother’s sons 

Khurshedji 


Maneherji Kavasji Bahmanji 

r 1 BhikhAji (d, 1853) 

Edalji Bahmanji | 

(1752-1839) Ukarji (d. 1849) 

Pestanji 

(p) I have heard many stories about him in Bombay 
from the late Brvad Manockji Rustamji Unwala of 
Surat and from others. He was said to have been called 
“Manehi” (’i‘5ft)by the Naw4b. He had very great 
influence with the Nawab, but, still, none, in the Court of 
the Nawftb, could say when he would incur the Nawftb’s 
displeasure. Men of influence at Court have to count upon 
emergencies of this kind. So, he is said to Have provided 
himself with a very swift pair of oxen for his carriage, 
to run away in ease of emergency and hide himself some- 
where till the intensity of the displeasure had passed away.. 
To keep this pair of oxen always in practice and in good 
form, He had ordered them to be taken to drink water 
at the river of Lajpore, every day, which is at a distance- 
of about eight or ten miles from Surat. He is said to 
have had very great influence at the Court of the Mogul 
Emperors at Delhi, and at times, He counted upon their 
help. But, he tried to avoid the crisis so far as he could. 

Again, it is said that the Nawab had employed some 
Parsees as domestic servants, whom, at times, he used 
to ask to fill Up his TiooJca or smoking pipe with tobacco. 
The Parses servants, out of their , reverence for fire, did 
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not lilie to do tiiat work, which they were compelled 
to do. So, they once spoke aboat the matter to Maneherji 
Seth. Maiieherji told one of them to fill up the pipe with 
dried dung, night soil or some such dirty stuff in place of 
tobacco and to make himself scarce after handing the pipe 
to the Nawab. He told the servant that he would take 
care of him and his family, if the worst happened. 
The servant did as Mancherji Seth had asked him to do. 
The Nawab, on smoMng the hooA:a thus prepared, got 
awefully angry and sent for the servant to be punished. 
The servant could not be found. The time of crisis 
passed off and the Nawab complained to Mancherji Seth 
about the servant. Mancherji Seth smoothed matters 
and advised the Nawab not to ask his Parsee servants to 
fill up the hoofefl. 

iq) The Qisseh speaks of Mancherji as young (javlin, 
■c. 576 ), at the time when he corresponded with Desai 
Khurshedji in the matter of the Atash Behram. As he was 
born in about 1714 A.O. he must be about ( 1765 — 1714 ==) 
51 at the time the Naosari Atash Behram was prepared in 
1765 . 

Stavorinus, a Dutch officer, while writing about the 
Parsees of Surat, in his work of travels,* 
Mancherji Sflth in. 1774, refers to Mancherji Seth and 

mavSfnus.** says that he was a broker of the Dutch 

and was a leading Parsee. He writes : — 
“Two of them, one of whom Mantchergi by name is a 
broker of the Dutch, and the other® of the English Coy. 
are the chiefs of the Parsees who dwell in and about Surat; 

1 “ Voyages to the Best Indies,” by J. S. Stavoriaus, 'translated 
’Itom the original Dutch by S. H. Wilcocke, Vol. 11, pp. "494-498, 
5044. Vol. Ill, pp. 1, 25. 

a As mentioned by the “ Faiaee Fr£H3iish,’*'Fatt I, ‘p.- 
"liliahjisbab tlanjishab. 
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they are at the same time their diief ecclesiastics or priests; 
they hke-wise settle the disputes that arise among them, and 
the parties must submit to their decisions; murder, 
homicide and other crimes amongst them, which disturb 
the public tranquillity, are punished by the nabob, or 
governor of the city; he however acts very circumspectly in 
such eases, because he stands more in awe of the Parsees 
than the Moors or Gentoos, on account of their large 
numbers and greater courage, whereby they are left, in 
some measure, independent ; such heavy crimes, I was told, 
are very seldom heard of among them ; and besides, as they 
all live in separate wards, in which they do not allow any 
strangers to reside, many things may remain hidden among 
them.” 

The passage quoted above from Stavorinus shows that, 
ns a leader of the Parsee community of Surat, Maneherji 
looked into and decided eases relating to social matters. 
An instance of this kind, illustrating what is said above, 
is found in a letter, dated the 31st October, 1775, addressed 
to him by Dastur Kamdinji Fardunji of Surat, wherein 
the writer requests Mancherji Seth to keep an eye upon 
two eases— one, of a Parsee woman, who thought of mar- 
rying another person, leaving her former husband, and 
another, of a Parsee male, who thought of marrying a 
^second wife, though the first was living.^ 

Anquetil du Perron refers to Mancherji more than 
Mancherji Seth, once in his Zend Avesta.® We gather the 
Anqu^il <ta Pm- folM’wiog information :—(l) He wasop- 
von. posed to the reform of the calendar sug- 

.gested by some Persian Zoroastrians who had come to Hidia.* 
-<2) He was a broker (courtier) of the Dutch Factory whose 

1 “The Parsee Prakash," VoL p. 886. 

2 “Le Zend Avesta, POavrage de Zbrohstre,*’ Tone* Z, 'Partie Z, 
ipp. *80, *94. S07, 316, 3*7, 329, 364. 

3 Ibid. pp. 316, 327. 
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Head was M. Taillefer. His influence increased witH this, 
position. (3) He was “the head of the Paraees of Surat”' 
(le premier des Parses de Surate, p. 315). (4) He possessed' 
rare manuseripts of the Avesta. Among these, one was a 
Zend and Pahlavi 'Vendidad, which was “ the most authentic 
and the most exact.” Anquetil compared this MS. with the 
manuscript he had from his teacher Dastur Darab,^ (5) He 
was the son of a Mobad.* (6) He was the favourite of Ali 
Nawaz Hhan, the Governor of Surat. (7) As Mancherji 
was supported by the Dutch factory, the followers of the 
Kadimi sect sought the support of the French Factory, 
the head of which was M. le Verrier. They did this through 
Anquetil du Perron, whose favour his teacher Darab 
sought by helping him with his manuseripts.® Anquetil 
tooh advantage of the quarrel between the two Parsi sects, 
and secured manuscripts from both,^ making a show of 
helping each of them or setting one against the other. 
All this happened in 1769 A .0. (8) With the advent of 
a new Naw&b, Mancherji had to suffer great distress^ 
and trouble. The Nawftb did not liket he Dutch Factory 
erecting a new building without the permission of the 
Government. Again, the Dutch had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Mahrathas in Broach, by putting to death 
some of their leading men. The Mahrathas demanded a 
ransom of Rupees ten lacs for the loss they had suffered. 
As a result of all these, Mancherji was arrested by the 
Nawab. He and a Hindu named Manockchand (Manik- 
schen), Divan of the former Naw4b Sabdar Khan, were 
taken to be the prime sources of afl the wrongs attributed to- 
the Dutch. A ransom of four lacs was required of Mancherji. 
Until he paid the ransom, guards were set over him and he 
was charged Es. 500/- for maintaining them. He was given. 


I “Le Zend Avesta, I’Ouvrage de Zoroaetre,” pp. 315-17. 
3 Ibid. p. 337. 3 Ibid. p. 338. 4 Ibid. p. 329. 
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very bad treatment in prison, to such an extent that they 
forced excreta in his mouth. The Dutch protested against 
all this brutality and captured seven or eight Muhamma- 
dan ships in the bunder. The merchants of these vessels, 
being hard pressed, represented the matter to the Nawab, 
who was forced to come to terms with the Dutch, one of 
the terms being to set free Maneherji at once.^ The 
Dutch, who had gone away to their ships, returned to Surat 
in triumph, and the people of Surat came to welcome them 
upto Ombrai,^ a large Parsee town situated on the river.® 
Anquetil has accused Maneherji of abusing the eonhdenee 
All Nawaz Khan had placed in him.'* (9) Maneherji was 
imprisoned once again. A quarrel took place in the bazar 
owing to the conduct of Parash Khan’s son. The Par sees 
beat the peons of this son, and were, therefore, imprisoned. 
A brother of Maneherji was amongst them. When Maneherji 
went to secure his release, he, too, was arrested. He was 
not in the good graces of the English factors. The Dutch 
went once again to Maneherji ’s rescue and demanded his 
release. Parash Khto, at first, refused to set him free. 
There were great chances of a fight between the Dutch and 
the English. This fight, had it taken place, would have done 
much harm to the merchants who, therefore, requested 
Parash Elhan to release Maneherji, and he was set free.® 
Later on, Maneherji offered to arrange the purchase 
of some Sanskrit books of the Vedas for Anquetil.® 

1 “ Le Zend Avesta, I’Ouvrage de Zoroaatre,” Totne T, p. 280. 

3 This Parsee town of OmbrA is ITiarA (§H?l ^llH) which is 
now all deserted, most of it being washed away by the inroads of 
the river Tapti. This town has given its name to the well-known 
TJmrigar family now residing in Bombay, 

3 “ Le Zend Avesta,” Tome I, p. 180. 

4 Ibid. p. 294. 
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Dastur Shapurji Sanjana’s Qisseh refers to a reply 
Payment in coin from three members of the family of 
by the Seths for Kugtam Manock Seth and from Mancherji 

the Naosari Atash Seth to the Naosari Anjuman, expressing 
Behram. their willingness to pay their mite for 

the expenses of the Atash Behram. In this eonnection, 
I will quote here, what I have said in my article on ''the 
Kisseh-i Atash Behram-i Naosari, ’Mn the issue of the 
Zartoshti of Meher, 1278 Yazdajardi, (VoL VI, No, 3, p. 
181, 

" During my visit to Naosari in May 1903, I had an 
occasion to see an original account book, which showed tlie 
money transactions of Desai Khurshedji of Naosari, with 
Mancherji Seth of Surat, for the Samvat year 1822 (A.D. 
1766). Therein, I find the following entry:— 

^ ^ ____ __ 

to3S:U=Hll4l gjs 4: iHlOid :?[l 

1334:11= cIhM £HIS 

^. 300 ^HRl 

y ,11 

1034:11=^1441 

ci^n oa^irt. 

~ i3&ti= ?i4 

tHHrlESni 

30= ^U£5 3ft lillttHsS 

30 0 clH«l ^^IHi 
, 3=0 Sft 

’1W4£5 


lo3C-ll= 
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“ The foiirtli person, referred to in the poem, Minochehr^ 
son of Khurshed, is the person with whom Desai Khnrshed- 
ji's account ran. He paid Es. 300. ” 

This statement of account supports the statement of 
the Qisseh that the three Seth brothers and Seth Maneherji 
Ehurshed.ii had promised to pay their mite for the expenses 
of the Atash Behram. They accordingly paid their share 
as promised in the account of Maneherji Seth. The account 
states the amount to be ‘ i.e., “ for the 

Atash Behram expenses.” 

Besides his share of the payment in cash, we find that 
Maneherji Seth had played another prominent part in 
connection with the Naosari Pire-temple. Prom the same 
account book we learn that Maneherji Seth had come to 
Naosari and had distributed a sum of Es. 906/- among the 
assembled priesthood of all the different denominations or 
‘panthaks,’ on the day of the final opening or consecration 
of the Pire-temple. 

We find that besides the cash payment, members of 

Giifc of Land bv family had made gifts of land tO' 

two Members o'f disburse out of its income the annual 
the Seth family. expenses of the Atash Behram. {a) Darab 

or Dadabhai Seth gave two pieces of land, of 27 ‘bighas’ in 
area, at Naosari, ^ and (6) Maneherji Seth gave a piece of 
land known as Kiari, (^=“11^1).^ 

The Dastur Darab whose ‘ nuskheh,’ i-e., “ manuscript 
copy,” is referred to, as having been 
produced by Dastur Sohrab, seems to be 
Darab Hormazdyar, the learned compiler 
of the Eivayat, known by his name. The other well-known 
compiler, Barzo Kamdin, was his father’s uncle. Both were 
the descendants of Nagan Bam mentioned above.^ His 
line of descent from Nagan Earn is as follows; — Nagan 

1 Vid& above, p. 73 ; “ The Parsee Prakash,” Vol. I, p. 863. 

2 Ibid, Vide above, p. 75. 3 Vid^ above, p, 52. 


29. Dastur Dfi.- 
rib. c. 595. 
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Eam-^Narsaiig— Kama-*--Padam---Haiuajy4r Kaikob^d — 
Fr4niarz"-“Homazdyar — Darab# Babman Kaiko- 
bad, the well-Imowa author of the Qisseli-i Sanjau, whicli 
our author generally follows in the early part of his 
Qisseh, was liis grandfather uncle. The following table 
of descent, drawn from their common ancestor Kaikobad 
Hamajyi.r, the sixth in the above line of descent, shows 
.at a glance the relationship of these three learned Dasturs 
of the seventeenth century : — 

KAIKOBAD HAMAJYAR 


Kamdin 


Bahman 


Barzo^ 
(cl 1676)' 


Pramarz 


Hormazdyar 


Dastur Darah 

The Riv^yat known as Dastur Darab Hormazdyar ’s is 
not only a compilation bnt contains some original pieces 
composed by him. For a fuller account of his work, I will 
refer my readers to my Introduction to the lithographed 
edition of his Rivayat.^ A Siuskheh^ written by him (‘az 
khat"i DarAb/ c. 595) is referred to in our Qisseh as very im- 
portant, It is the MS. of his Rivayat, known as ‘^Dar§,b Hor- 
mazdyar^s Rivayat/’ In Ervad Manockji’s lithographed 

1 Vide Prof. S, H. Hodivaia’s Traaslafeion of the Qisseh-i-Saujan, 
in his ** Studies in Farsi History,” (1930), for these three learned 
relatives. Foreword, pp. 93-95. Prof. Hodivala points out that Earzo 
K Imdin is referred to even in the Dafoistan ; the “Tarrau of Busawari ** 
te Barzo of Haosari (p. 93). 

2 Vide “ The Dishapothi of Naosari,’’ published by the K. B* 
0ama Oriental Institute, Publication No. 6, Intro, p. 31. 

3 “ D^rab Hormazdyar’s Bivayat,” by Ervad Manoekji Eustainji 
Unvala, with my Introduction (1922), pp. 55-58, 
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edition, tlie section marked by me as section V in my list of 
Contents,^ treats, of Fires and Fire-temples.^ There, in the 
snbjeets relating to the picking up of the fli’e burning a 
corpse, the sixteen fires and the founding of a Fire-temple 
are referred to at some length.® A very old copy of the 
Eiv&yat, in the handwriting of Darab Hormazdyar himself, 
exists in the Bombay University Library. I have given a 
detailed description of this rare old MS. in my “ Introduc- 
tion.”^ There are more than one colophons, bearing dates 
varying from the 11th May, 1678, to the 21st November, 
1679.5 

A ‘Nuskheh’ is referred to, a little above, in our Qisseh 
(c. 542)', as having come from Iran (‘ze Iran 6,mad-ast’). 
This seems to be a reference to the Eivayat of Kamah 
Bolirah, which Darab Hormazdyar takes as his authority.® 
Ktoah Bohrah’s Eivayat speaks, at some length, about 
Atash Behrams, and says that there must be an Atash 
Behram in a city where Zoroastrians live. 

I I ^ iAUi lAlitih 

6 ^ 

Ail, j 

Desai Jivanji Manockji (1709-1773) was a leading 
Parsee of Naosari. I will repeat here 
what I have said elsewhere^: “During 
my visit to Naosari in May 1903, I saw 
a number of original letters and documents in which 


0 “' 


30. Desai Jivan 
|l0»nock. CO. 598-99. 


1 ** DSrab Hormazdy&r^a Eivayat,” Intoduction, p. 59. 

2 Ibid. pp. 60-78. 3 Ibid. pp. 69, 74, 76. 4 Ibid. pp. 38-a9« 

5 I have given the Christian dates, counting them from the 
yazdajardi dates. Vide Ibid. pp. 38-39 for the dates. 

6 J5id. p.76. 

7 Vide my article : Kisseh-i Atash Behrto-i Naosari’’ in th#' 
Saaue of the ^artoshizr dated Meher, 1278 Yazdajardi, Yol. VI, No. 3r 
p. 183, n, 3, 
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his name and that of Desai Khurshedji are mentioned 
in the beginning as those of prominent leaders of the 
Bhagaria priests. In some letters, his name is mentioned 
even before that of Desai Khurshedji.” He was related 
to Desai Khurshedji from the ancestral line. Faridun 
K&mdin bin Dastur Khurshed bin Dastur Behram Pahlan 
was their common ancestor. Paridun Kamdin ’s eldest son 
Homji was the ancestor of the “Mohta Desais” and his 
younger son Behram that of the “Polia Desais.” The family 
tree of Desai Khurshedji given above^ traces his descents 

We see from that tree that Desai Jivanji belonged to 
the “ Polia Desai” family. His father Desai Manockji 
Homjibhai (d. 1730) had come to the ‘Desaigiri’, on the 
death of his father Homjibhai in 1708. Jivanji came 
to the ‘Desaigiri’ in 1730. He had some dispute with Desai 
Khurshedji, whose family was known as that of the “Mohta 
Desais.” In the time of Damaji Eao Gaikwar, in 1746, 
the limits of the vatans of their Desaigiri were settled. He 
had great influence with the Court of the Gaikwars and 
held a high position in the Parsee community of Naosari.^ 
He was one of the addressees or signatories — his signature 
preceded that of Desai Khurshedji— in the following 
important documents of Naosari: — 

(1) A document, dated the 5th April, 1732, declaring 
temporary peace between the Bhagaria and the Minoehehr- 
bomji priests who had separated from the Bhagarias.® 

(2) A document, dated the 18th April, 1732, appoint- 
ing some priests in charge of the ‘panthak’ of Gandevi.* 

(3) A document, dated the 29th May, 1732, passed by 
the Sanjana Mobads, agreeing to resume the old stipulations 


3 Vide above, facing p. 57. 

2 “ The Parsee Frakash,*^ ?'ol I, p. 50s 

3 Ibid. p. 28* 
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to offieiatiiig within their proper sphere of work^ 

(4) A document, dated the 3rd June, 1734, passed by 
the Rustampura. Mohads to theNaosari Anjuman, accepting 
certain stipulations as to the performance of ecclesiastical 
duties at Surat.^ 

(5) A document, dated the 18th January, 1735, passed 
by the Behedins (“laymen’’) of Naosari to the Bhagaria 
priests, in virtue of the decision of Gangaji Rao Gaikwar, 
referred to above, given in favour of the Bhagaria 
Mobads led by Desai Khurshedji.^ 

(6) A document, dated the 27th April, 1741, addressed 

by the leading Mobads of Naosari to Desai Khurshedji, 
authorising him to conduct proceedings in Court against 
the Sanjana and the Surat Mobads who had encroached 
upon their rights, first paying all the requisite expenses 
himself, and then recouping the same from the general 
income of the Bhagaria priests. 

(7) A document, dated the 25th April, 1749, addressed 
by the Bombay Anjiiman to the Naosari Anjuman in 
the matter of keeping the feet of dead bodies stretched out 

lit “long”) instead of folding them. The 

Bombay Anjurnau wrote that they had resolved to leave the 
question to the choice of the people, that every one might 
do as he likedy At one time, this was one of the few 
burning questions relating to custom, in the matter of 
which there was a great difference of opinion.*^ 

(8) A document, dated the 31st December, 1761, passed 

1 ** The Parsee Prakash,»^ Vol I, p. 29. 

2 Ibid.p.ZO. 3 Ibid, y, 31, 4 /6^dp. 34. 

5 Ibid. p. 38. Vide my ** History of the Parsee Punchayet ** 
Vob I, p. 67. 

6 For these questions, vide Mr. B, B. PatePs article in the K. 
Cama Memorial Volume^’ edited by me. 
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hy the Naosari Anjnman to Desai Khurshedji asking Him to 
recoup, irom the general income of the ‘BHagar-satli^ 
Mobads Cm^R Es. 1091/- which, he had paid on 

behalf of the Naosari Anjumaii for erecting at Surat the 
Pcidd^ni Towev, i.e*, the Tower in which the faces of dead 
bodies were covered with padans} 

(9) A document, dated the 6th May, 1735, passed by 
the Mohads of Surat to the Naosari people, accepting the 
terms of appointment offered to them to act as Mobads at 
:Surat^. . ' ■ 

(10) An undated document of the year 1736 A.C*, 
addressed by a number of Naosari leaders to Nawab 
Tegbegkhto of Surat, requesting the Nawab to send a 
duly certified copy of the decision in the case in which 
it was adjudged that the Naosari Mobads, domiciled in Surat, 
had the privilege to officiate in the houses of the Sanjana 
Mobads and the Naosari laymen who had settled at Surat 
for good to avoid the afflictions caused by the frequent 
inroads of the Mahrathas in Naosari.^ 

(11) A document, dated the 2nd November, 1823, 
passed by the Naosari leaders to the Mobad leaders of the 
Seth family, stating that there was no objection to eat 
flesh OB the four 7ir(m?fcar4days— Bahman, 'Mohr, Gosh, and 
EamA At one time, the Parsee Punchayet of Bombay 
insisted that the Parsees should abstain from eating flesh on 
the days associated with Bahman, the Yazata presiding 
over animals. The Naosain Mobads objected to that prohi- 
bition/^ 

Desai Jivanji was one of the members of the deputation 
which was sent to Gangaji Eao Gaikwar at Sungadh, on 

1 ®‘Tlie Parsee Prakasli,»' ' VoL l, , p. 44* 

2 Ibid. p. 862. 3 Ibid. p. 853. 4 Ibid. p. 878. 

5 Vide toy “ History of the Parsee Punohayet,” iToI. I, p. 275. 
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belialf of the Bhagaria Mobads, in the matter of the long- 
standing dispute with the Sanjana Mobads,* on the 5th 
September, 1740. His eldest sou, Tehmulji (1728-1778), 
succeeded him to the office of ‘ Desaigiri,’ and was presented 
with a dress of honour (^=1 Hl^i) by Fatehsing Gs.ikwar,^ 
in 1777. 

Eao Kedai'ji was the ruling Gnikwar of Naosari at 
31, Eao Kedarji. the time of consecration of the Atash. 
Behram of Naosaii, in 1765 A.O. 

Our author gives his name Shapur in the preceding 
part of the Qisseh (e. 505) ; but, lie gives 
.'i «!>« SMpur, 

769-770. son of Manock, son of Behram, descendant 

{.naslasTi, ee. 767-73) of Dastur Neryo- 
sang son of Dhawal. He calls himself a Mobad by profes- 
sion (‘ mubadi mi-sazad,' c. 771). As stated above, he lived 
from 1735 to 1805. He does not give in his Qisseh the date 
of composing it. As the Atash Behram, of which he gives 
the account, was consecrated in 1765 A.C., he must have 
written the Qisseh in or after 1765, on or after attaining 
the age of thirty-five. Mr. Bahmanji B. Patel says® that 
he had taken some part in the preparation and consecration, 
of the Naosari Atash Behram, but, he adds, later on, that he 
has no written authority^ for this statement which he had 
heard from one of the descendants of Shapur ’s family, to 
whom the information may have come down orally. But, 
from the fact that our author speaks of his being a 
Mobad by profession, it seems quite probable that he may 
be one of the hundred Mobads selected for the performance 
of the ritual. As he was well-versed in religious lore, 
which he had acquired from his learned uncle, Dastur 
Eustam Behram, who was a preceptor of several persons, 

1 See above, p. 59 ; “ The Parsee Prakaeh,” Yol. I, p. 854. 

2 Ibid. p. 57. 3 Ibid. p. 102. 4 Ibid. p. 870. 
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who turned out great Dasturs and, as he was also a practis- 
ing Mobad, it is more than probable that he should have 
been one of the hundred Mobads selected for the ciremony 
of eonsecration of the Naosari Atash Behram. 

Dastur Shapurji seems to have acquired all his 
religious knowledge from his uncle Dastur Rustamji 
Behramji (1719-1791), who was a learned Dastur of Surat. 
Dastur Rustamji is said to have translated the Khurdah' 
Avesta and the Hadokht Nask into Persian, as also Dastur 
Adarbad Marespand’s Pazand commentary of the Hadokht 
Nask.i Dastur Rustamji is said prepared a transla- 

tion of this kind, in 1778, at the instance of Mr. Dhanjibhai 
Maneherji Readymoney,^ and to have assisted in the 
performance of the ceremony of preparing the Naosari 
Atash Behram. He was the preceptor of Dasturs Kausji 
and Pramji Sohribji Meherji Rana of Naosari and of 
Dastur Kausji Rustamji of Surat. 

Dastur Rustam Behr4m was the founder of the learned 
Sanjtoa family of Dasturs of Surat and Bombay, (a) He 
seems to be the signatory to a document, dated the 16th' 
July, 1691, addressed to the Behedins by the Sanjana 
Mobads residing in Naosari, wherein it is stated that they 
would associate only with those Bbagaria Mobads, who were 
accepted by the Behedins to officiate as priests in their 
houses, and not with those who were not accepted.^ So, it 
seems that he was one of the Sanjana priests of Naosari. 
It seems that, in spite of the split between the Sanjana 
and Bhagaria priests, some Sanjana priests associated 
themselves with the Bhagaria priests and, possibly, 
followed all the rules and regulations of the latter and 
were, therefore, taken to be Bhagarias. In the genealogical 

1 “ The Parsee Prakash,” Vol. I, pp. 74 and 870. 

2 IhkU p. 57 ; p. 397, n. 4. 
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tree of the family given above, at the eoinmen cement of this 
paper, I have represented Nawroji (1743-1819) as Dastur 
Enstam's second son and Dorabji (1746-1821) as the eldest 
son, but I have found out my mistake, as Nawroji was the 
eldest son.^ 

Behram Dada Sanjana, grand-father of Dastur 
Sh^pur Mtoock Sanjana, is one of the signatories to a 
document from Surat, dated the 6th May, 1735, ^ passed to 
Desais Kukaji Meherji, Jivanji Mtoockji and Khurshedji 
Tehmulji, acknowledging the nomination by them of 
himself and another signatory, Dadaji Jamshedji Barjoji? 
to officiate as priests in Eustampura and elsewhere, and 
undertaking to submit an account of all sacerdotal income, 
such as fees for marriage, naojote, etc., and further under- 
taking not to object to other Mobads being sent to the 
place if the Naosari people chose. This document shows 
that some San jto& px’iests had associated themselves with 
the Bhagaria and had come to be classed as Bhagarias. 

Dastur Shapurji and his uncle, Dastur Eustamji 
Behr^inji Sanjana, were signatories to a letter, dated the 
30th May, 1773, addressed by the Dasturs of Naosari to the 
Bombay Parsee Punchayet in reply to an inquiry of theirs* 
An epidemic raged in Bombay, in 1773, causing many 
deaths. The platform of the Tower of Silence, on which the 
dead bodies were exposed, was all full. The Bombay 
Anjuman, therefore, asked the advice of the Naosari 
priests.^ Eleven persons who signed the reply, recommended 
the construction of a temporary structure. Among the 
signatories, we find the names of the uncle Dastur Eustamji 

1 “The Parsee Prakash,» Vol, I, pp. 145 and 154. See “ The 
Journal of the K* K. Gama Oriental Institute,’* No. 17, p. 7. 

2 “The Parsee Prakash,’* Vol. I, p, 863. 

3 Vide my ** History of the Parsed Punchayet,’* VoL 
rp. 93-95. 
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Behramji Sanjana and his nephew, our author, Dastur 
Shapurji Manoekji Sanjanad 

Our author, with his uncle Dastur Eustamji, was also a 
leading signatory to a Surat document, dated the 7th 
February, 1781. Therein, it is stated that, whereas owing 
to the Mahratha depredations, the Parsees had lost all their 
wealth and property, the people of the Naosari Anjuman, 
who had gone to reside at Surat, had agreed amongst 
themselves to curtail the marriage expenses, and to reduce 
the total amount of presentation to the parents of the 
bridegroom to Es. 7/-,^ 

Our author is said to have come to Bombay and died 
here® on the 25th January, 1805. Manocbji Behramji 
(=yu. 51 i 4^W£J), a signatory to a document, dated the 

13th July, 1795,— stating his views for the information of 
the Court that the person adopted must be from the male 
line of the deceased and not from the female line, — might be 
Shapurji’s father. As his father was in Bombay, Shapurji 
himself might have accompanied or followed him. 

Parsee tradition speaks of a Neryosang as the priest 
who had led the first emigrant Parsees 

DhavaL ^ (Jayadeo) ruler 

773. of Sanjan, and requested his permission to 

land there. All the Mobads of India trace 
their descent from a Neryosang and his contemporary 
relatives. Both these Neryosangs cannot be one and the 
same person. As to Neryosang son of Dhaval,^ mentioned 


1 Vide The Parsee Prakash,’* Voi. I, p. 55. 

2 J5idp. 59. 3 Ibid, p. 101. 

4 Vide above pp. 44-45. He is the very first personage treated 
ia'- this,, section,. ' 

5 “ Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. XVI, 
f p. 74-87. 
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in our Qisseh: according to Dr. Fiihrer, Dr. Hang placed 
him in the fifteenth century.^ 

Dr. West^ also once placed him in the fifteenth century, 
but he modified his opinion later on. I had the pleasure of 
studying the question in 1891 at his suggestion, and I placed 
Nerjmsang Dhaval in the twelfth century A.C.^^ I had 
corresponded with Dr. West on the subject at the time, 
and I found that he agreed with me. He wrote "'‘After 
considering it carefully, I have come to much the same con- 
clusion as yourself as to the time of Neryosang, but by a 

somewhat different method So, we may conclude from 

this data, that Neryosang flourished in the latter part of 
the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, as you 
have also concluded from other data.'’-^ The tradition as 
to Neryosang Dhaval having gone to the Indian Eaja, 
explained the Zoroastrian doctrines in sixteen shloJms, and 
consecrated the first Atash Behram in India, five years 
after the immigration, seems to have no written authority. 
Had that been the case, the Qisseh-i Sanjan and our present 
Qisseh would have mentioned the fact/"^ 


1 Haug’s paper tTeber den Gegenworfcigen Sfcand der Zend 
Pbilologie'*, ( i.e., The Present State of Zend Philology), p* 6. 

% Dr. E. W. West’s “ Mainyo-i Kherad ’’ (1871), p. X, and hxs 
second edition of Haug’s “ Essays on the Parsis (1878 j, p. 55. His 
“Pahlavi Texts,'’ Part I, S.B.E. (1880;, Vol. V, p. 1S6. 

3 Vide the report of my paper before the ‘^Zartoshti Din-iii Khol 

Karnari Mandali,” published in the Report of 1902, pp. 196-200. Vide 
my “ Iranian Essays, Part III (y^ l*fl Qil^l 3 pp. 197-203. 

4 Dr. E. W. Weips letter to me dated the 8th July, 1891, publish- 
ed in my '‘Iranian Essays, Part III,” page 199 n, 

5 Vide “ Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. Royal Asiatic 
-Society from a Parsee Point of View,” pp. 95-96. 
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VIII 


A mw PRINCIPAL EVENTS REFERRED TO IN 
THE QISSEH. ' 


1. THE EXODUS. 


Now, I will speak of a few principal events, referred 
to in the Qisseli. , 

1. The Exodus of the Par sees to India 


The principal event, the event of events, with which 
the other events of the Qisseh are connected, is that of the 
Exodus, the Emigration of the Parsees from Persia to 
India. I will speak of it and of other secondary events 
associated with it at some length. 

The ancient Persians, the ancestors of the modern 
Parsees, had previously come into contact 
Iran's previous India more than once. I have spoken 

nontact witu 

India. at full length elsewhere^ on the references 

to India in the A vesta. Leaving aside, as 
pre-historic, the question of their contact with, and rule in, 
the different parts of India, in the times of the Peshdadian 
and Kayanian dynasties, referred to by Perishta,^ on the 
authority of older Muhammadan writings, in his ‘‘ Tarikh,^^ 
when we come to the historical Achsemenian time and to 
times after that, we find that they had made long stays in 
India. When one speaks of the Emigration of the Parsees 
into India, what is meant is the Exodus after the final 
downfall of the Persian Empire at the hands of the Arabs. 

1 “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,'* Vol, IX, No. 10, pp. 
427-36. Vide my “Asiatic Papers,'* Part II, p. 201 et seg, 

2 Vide Brigg's “Ferishta,** Introduction. For a brief summary of 
that contact, vide my “ Glimpse into the work of the B.B. Eoyal Asiatic 
Society,*' op. p. 145. 
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There we read 


• c^jjug 

Translation: '* We invoke (fish) ‘Vasi’ of fifty 
* dvara’ (“doors^ ’ ?) . We invoke the holy ^ Khara’ (“ass^O 
which stands in the middle of the sea Vonra-kasha 
(Caspian).’^ 


1 C» c. 79- E, B. Paymaster's “Qisseh-i Sanjan,*’ p- 4, 1, L 
Eastwick, Rabadi, tbe anonymous translator in verse. Paymaster, and 
Eodivala have taken the second word to be ‘Sheh’ (shdb), “king/’ I 
think that the word ‘Sheh» (^i-) is miswritten for ‘se’ (*u), 
**thre 0 /» because three events are spoken of just in the next line 
(o-80). 
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These two animals, ‘ Yasi’ and ‘Khara,’ are referred to 
in the Bandehesh. Of the first we read : 
pas.lgein . ‘ Panjah-sadvarto rae paetak 

th© Bandeliesk 4ig dayen ziareh Frahokaiit robait^.^ 

“ It is known of the (fish) panjah- 
sadvaran that it moves in the sea Fr4hokant,’^ 

This Fr4hokant of the Bundehesh is the Yonra-kasha 
of the A vesta. It is a Pahlavi rendering of the A vesta 
Yourii-kasha.^ 

The Pahlavi Bnndehesh speaks of this fish as follows : 
Its length is as much as that of the distance which a 
man can cover by a fast run from early dawn to sunset. It 
cannot, owing to its enormous size, travel the distance of 
its own length. It is also said that it has the guardianship 
under which aqueous objects live.’ 

This explanation of the fish, as given in the Bundehesh^ 
shows that it seems to be a reference to a grand natural 
phenomenon in the Caspian*^ Sea. 

As to the second animal, ‘Khara,’ mentioned in the 
Avesta Haptan Yasht, we read in the Bundehesh: 

^ Khamrsl-i tart^ regalman rae immailund 4ig mian-i 
zareh Frahokaiit iqvimunet.’^ 

“ It is said of the three-legged ass that it stands in the 
midst of the sea Fraliokant, is., the Caspian.’^ 

Whilst describing the animal, the Bundehesh says : 

It has three legs, six eyes, nine mouthsj two ears, one 
Korn and a white body. Its food is spiritual and it is 

1 Chap. XVIIT, 7. Vide my ‘Test and Translation of the 
Bundehesh’ in Gujarati (1901), pp. 76-77. 

2 Vide my ‘ Dictionary of the Avestan Proper Names.’ 

3 Firfe my ‘Bundehesh,’ op. ce^., p. 77, 

4 I think that the later form, Caspian, is a rendering of the 
Avesta ‘Vourukasha’ and Pahlavi ‘Pr^hokant.* The second part of the 
word, ‘kasha,’ has changed its position. 

.5 ‘Bundehesh,’ Chap. XIX, 1 ; Vol. _V, p. 65. Vide my 

^Bundehesh/ op. cit.j pp. 76-77. 
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holy. Of its six eyes, two are in the usual place of the eyes, 
two in the upper part of the head and two in the 
direction of the shoulders.”* “ By means of the sharpness 
of its six eyes, the ass harms and kills people. Of its 
nine mouths, three are in the head, three on the shoulders 
and three in the inner part of the sides. Each of its mouths 
is as big as a house. The ass itself is like the mountain 
Alvand.”2 

Then there follows a further account which associates 
this ass with Tishtar, the Tazata presiding over the rain, 
who is represented as drawing up the water to its tower 
(‘burz’) with the help of the ass. All this description of 
the ass shows that it is a reference to a natural phenomenon 
■occurring in the Caspian. Ordinarily it prognosticated 
a change of weather, but in extraordinary cases of rare 
occurrence the phenomenon seems to have been taken as 
prognosticating the coming of an unusual event. We 
know that some unusual phenomena of Nature, e.g., the 
total eclipse of the Sun, were occasionally taken as 
prognostications of coming events. 

The great Eussian scholar, Inostransev, whom I will 
refer to later on, refers to a prophecy prevalent at the time 
of a coming event. As that prophecy is also asso- 
ciated with the mention of an ass, Ke very properly con- 
nects that prophecy with the prophecy mentioned above, 
which seems to have been drawn from the appearance of 
a very rare and extraordinary natural phenomenon 
occurring in the Caspian Sea.® Inostransev refers 
to a certain prophecy, but he does not refer to the Avestan 
origin of this prediction because he does not seem to 
'have read the Qisseh-i Sanjan as a whole. He has 
based his paper only on the passages of the Qisseh given by 

1 My ‘Bundehesh,’ pp. 76-77. 2 Ibid. pp. 78-79. 

3 “ Journal of the K. E. Gama Oriental Institute,” No. 1, p. 50. 
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me and on my views based on the passages. Had he seen 
the passage of the Qisseh mentioned above, referring to a 
prophecy in the Avesta, he would have found that his 
view of the prophecy is supported by the statement in the 
■^isseh-i Saujan. His independent reference to a prophecy, 
^however, seems to support what is said in the Qisseh 
about the Avestan prophecy. 

The Mount Alvand, referred to in the passage of the 

The Mount Al- quoted above, is identified by 

yand referred to Dr. West with the mountain of Blwand 

of t^^BimdeteT^ near Hamadan.^ Mr. Inostransev differs 
from Dr. West® and says that it may be 
identified with the word lend used by the Arab writer, 
Ibn-al-Faqih. I think that Dr. West’s identification is 
correct. In the passage of the BundehesK only a comparison 
is attempted ; what the writer seems to mean is this that 
the height of the ass (‘khar’) was as much as that of the 
Elwand, a high mountain of Persia. 

Instead of Alvand, the Pazand Bundehesh® reads the 
^ . name as ‘Hunavand’, which seems to have 
Hunavand of the been a later interpretation by the 

Pazandtranseriber, because there is no 
mountain of that name in Persia, 
But, as it was against a tribe or offshoot of the Huns 
against whose inroads, later on, Naushirwan had built a 
barrier (‘band^ Vand’), a wall there, the P4zand writer 
seems to have interpreted Alwand as Hun§ivand, is,, the 
tand or barrier against the Huns. Arab writers have 
called it ^Bab-al-abwab’ “ the Gate of gates/^ 

1 I had the pleasare of visiting this mottntam on the 3rd lirovem- 
ber, 1925. For an account of the visit, vide my (Gujarati “ Book of 
Travels outside Bombay pp. 369-373. 

2 His article, op, city p. 51. 

3 the **Pdzand Texts, edited by Eryad EdaIJi K. Ahtia, 
p. 33 et seq. 
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i.e., the largest of gates. The Persian writers have named, 
it as ‘Darband’ and the name has continued upto now. 

Oie Pflhiavi ‘ Mi- The ‘Mino-kherad, ’ (Chap. LXIL 26-7) i 

subject of the also refers to this ass which, it says, waa 
three-legged asB. ‘‘three-legged.” 

The "three-legged ass,” that is referred to, is a physico- 
The Three-legged geographical phenomenon of the water- 

&omenOT!*“^“^ Darmesteter^ explains it as 

a meteorological phenomenon, wherein' the 
clouds and the storm that drift the clouds are personified. 
The Caspian is very stormy. I had the pleasure of seeing 
it'at Baku and at Darband.^ At Darband stands the great 
historical wall of Naushirwan,^ Even now, we read at 
times that steamers going to the opposite shore of Eesht, 
the port on the way to Teheran, have to wait for hours 
to secure a safe landing. 

The Arab writers have named the ‘Vouru-kasha^ or the 
Caspian as the ‘Sea of Kliazar' or Vurjan’ or of ‘Tabaris- 
tan.’ As to the first name, the Gurjars, who latterly gave their 
name to the Indian province of Gujarat and to some places 
in the North of India, are said to have come down from a 
tribe of the Khazars,*^ who, in their turn, seem to be a branch 

1 Vide West's translation in Volume XXIV, p. 111. 

2 ‘Ormazd et Ahriman/ p. 148. 

3 For an account of my visit to the Caspian, Baku and Darband 
Tiide my ‘rBook of Travels outside Bombay 

pp. 2% et seq). 

^ 4 For an account of this wall, vide my paper: ‘‘The Great Wall of 
China. A similar wall of King Xowshirwan (Chosroes I) of Persia,®^ 
(Journal of the B. B. Boyai Asiatic Society, Vol. LXXV of 1923, pp. 
265-284. Vide my “ Asiatic Papers," Part III, pp. 195-214,} 

5 Fide my Gujarati paper: “ 

read on the 29th June, 1929, before the Gujarat Vernacular Society, at 
J^medoh&d. Vide my Gujarati *<Pnyan Prasarak Essays/’ PartV 
(in the Press), pp. 39 
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of the Huns.^ 

Inostransev quotes the Arab' writer, Ibn-al-FaqiH, who 
The Prophecy of “ ^en the Sasanian Shah Anfi- 

>a natural pheno- shirwau occupied the Caspian Gate (Der- 

^■fflencsn assoeiated , j3a t • -i ' ^ ^ ' 

with Naushirwan. benaj and eondacted the wall and the 

Wail *^*^*^’’ Persian =daTn, embanli- 

ment), which protected the same, into the 
sea, he praised God, Who had predicted his erecting the 
•wall and conquering the enemy and, after having prayed 
for a happy return home, he lay down to rest. Then 
out of the sea rose a water-spout, covering the whole 
horizon, and with it a cloudy which hid the light, and 
directed itself towards the wall. Those, who were with 
the Shah, proposed to avert the adversity by throwing of 
arrows, but iiushirwan awoke and calmed them, saying, 
that, according to God’s will, he had to be absent from his 
country for twelve years in order to erect this wall and to 
possess himself of one of the inhabitants of the sea. Then 
the water-spout approached the wall and declared to the 
Shah, that he, the inhabitant of this sea, had seen this wall 
erected seven times and seen it destroyed seven times, but, 
that all the inhabitants of this sea were aware, that a ruler, 
such as Anushirwan, should erect this wall for good. 
Thereafter, the water- spout disappeared in the sea.”^ 

This account of the natural phenomenon in the 
sea near Darband, the Caspian Gate, is, as it were, a 
reminiscence of the phenomenon referred to in the Bunde- 
hesh which itself seems to have been based on a chapter of 
the Yasna. 

1 For the Huns, vide my paper on ** The Early History of the 
Hnns and their Inroads in India and Persia (Journal of the B. B. 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIV, pp. 537-595. Vide my ** Asiatic 
Papers,” Fart II, pp. 293-349). 

2 Inostrans 0 v*s article op. citt “Journal of the K. B. Cam» 
Oriental Institute,” Ko. 1, p, 51. 
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Qazvini^ takes this animal to be a sea-dragon, a Hydra,, 
and signifying a “ sea-hurricane, ’ ’ Qazvim 
NatSptonome! authority ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas, 

oon. ‘‘...the cousin of Muhammed ‘Abdullah ibn 

‘Abbas was a grandfather of Muhammed- 
ibn-‘Ali,— the father of the first ‘Abbassid Caliphs, SaffaH 

and Mansur,— who commenced the ‘Abbassid propaganda 

A.H. lOO.”® This Muhammed ibn Ali was known to have 
“the gift of prediction.” Now, with Ibn-‘ Abbas is also 
associated the legend of Ezdra and his ass. “ The tradition 
about the water-spout and the prophetic significance of the 
‘ Year of the ass ’ must have played a considerable role in 
the books relative to the fates of the ‘Abbassids. ”3 

Anyhow, whatever the true explanation of the physico- 
The Natural geographical or meteorological phenome- 
Phenomenon a he, it scems that the phenomenon 

Prediction. t^ken to be the prediction of a future 

event. N aushirwan and some later Arab 
writers took it to be so. Inostransev takes it to be, as given 
in the Bundehesh, a prediction of the fall of the Empire, 

which led, a hundred years later, to the Zoroastrian Exodus 
to India. 

In this connection, what is said about such a 
prediction in Yazdajard’s life-time or before it, is worth 
noting. Inostransev says : “ Pseudo-Bulkhi (text 165, transla- 
tion 150) narrates that in the treasury of Yazdegerd’s 
Captain Hurmuzto, the Arabs found an Arabic book with 
predictions about everything which shall happen upto the 
day of judgment.”^ If the information is correct, the book 
must be an Arabic version of the Pahl avi Jamaspi.^ 

nhT, « h Muhammed ban Mahmud el Oazvini’s Kosmogra- 

pny,” herauagegeben von P. WQstenfeld, I, 129, ^ 

2 Inostraasev’s paper, op, dtp. 53 

3 /hid. pp 63-54. '4 /6id. P.48, „.i. 

5 Vide my ‘Jamaspi,> Text p. 18, Translation p. 19 W seq. 
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Tlie propliecj. may be briefly stated as follows :"“Tliere 
occurred occasionally in the sea^Vonrn- 
Kasha ^ (the Caspian) which was subject 
to great storms, some great natural 
pKenomena, caused by changes of atmo- 
spheric pressure. These phenomena tooh the shape of 
water-spouts which, when seen from a distance, looked like 
an ass. As is often the case, people associate, with unusual 
natural phenomena, the ideas of the oceurrence of great 
events. We see this illustrated in the case of great eclipses. 
Iclipses, in themselves, are not unusual, but total eclipses of 
tlie sun are rare. When eclipses take place, they are supposed 
to forebode eviU Similarly, storms were not rare in tlie 
Caspian, but great storms, with the unusual phenomena 
of big water-spouts and with the formation of clouds which' 
covered the sun, were rare. These phenomena, with water- 
spouts in the form of an ass, must be very rare, and, these 
appearances, in the form of three-legged asses, were 
rarer still. Just as, in Persia, people associated fateful 
years at the end or at the commencement of a millennium,^ 
with predictions of bad events, they also associated 
periods of a hundred years with such predictions. Amongst 
tlie Muhammadans, as pointed out by Inostransev, the 
years at the end or at the beginning of a new century 
were known as “ass years- It seems that the idea of 
predictions of evil events, when water-spouts appeared in 
the form of an ass, had passed on to the entertainment of 
the ideas about “ ass years/' 

i Vide my paper on eclipses, entitled ** A Fev7 Ancient Beliefs 
about the Eclipse and a Few Superstitions based on those Beliefs.*’ 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, Ho. 6, 
pp. 346-360. Vide my “Anthropological Papers,’’ Pt. I, pp. 5146. 

% Pahlavi : *hazarahh Even now, in India, people attribute unlucky 
events, not only to the end of a millenium or a century, but even 
to the end of a decade, to the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth and other 
years of two digits with a cipher at the end, called «IH‘. 


A Brief State- 
ment of the Pro- 
phecy. 
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THere is another important point which seems to Ka¥e 
escaped the attention of Inostransev, It is the number 
^‘three.’’ The ass, referred to in the Bnndehesh, was 
^'three-legged/ ’ ' Khar-i talata-regalman/ and the events of 
evil end, referred to in the Qisseh-i Sanjan, which happened 
in the long period of the history of Persia, are also three 
,(‘se-b§,reh/ c. 80). The importance of this number ‘'three 
leads me to suggest, that the word ‘shell’ in ‘ setamgar 
sheh’ (c. 79) must have been written by mistake for ‘se’ 
=“three”). 

Though Inostransev had no knowledge of the 
, , reference in the Qlsseh-i Sanlan to the 

Tbe Ass Prophe- . . , , , ; , 

•cy, as it had come prediction m the A vesta, he thought that 

Midiamm^ans^^ tradition and belief connected with the 

“ ass” and the “ ass years/’ falling at the 

•end of a century, had come down to the Muhammadans. 

The Umayyads ruled as Khalifs in Persia for a hundred 

years and the ‘Abbassids then came to power. Their 

coming to power had produced a great commotion. The 

year of the Parsee Exodus from Khorasan was the year of 

the commotion, caused by the coming of the Abbassids to 

theKhaiifate and power. This commotion, therefore, may 

possibly be the cause, which led the Parsees to leave Kohistan 

in Khorasan after a stay there of a hundred years. 

Inostransev considers the Bundehesh to have been com- 
piled in the ninth, or the tenth century A.C. So, the events 
of the eighth century, vk., (a) the Exodus of the Zoroas- 
trians from Kohistan to the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
(6) the coming of the ‘Abbasids to power, were known to 
the last writers or compilers of the Bundehesh. Thus, the 
association of the sudden appearance of the ass (water-spout) 
in the Caspian Sea, with a sort of prediction leading to the 
belief in “the year of the ass” seems to have suggested to 
Inostransev that “in the Bundehesh, were somehow reflected 
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the events of the history of Islam in the middle of the 
Vlllth century.” Thus, Inostransev takes the appearance 
of the water-spout in the Bundehesh to be a reference to 
two events,— the ‘Abbassid ascendancy to power and, as its 
result, the Exodus of the Zoroastrians from Khorasan, a 
hundri 1 years after the death of Yazda jar d. It is 
someth 75 like the association of Alexander’s invasion of 
Persia with a whirlwind.^ 

The evolution of the tradition of the ass, from age to 
age, may be as follows : — 

Avesta 

I 

Bundehesh, Minokherad 

1 ' 

The story about Naushirw&n 

i 

The story of the “ ass year” among the Muhammadans. 
Among the Sluhammadans, the prophecy was associated 
with the commotion caused by the fall of the Ummayyids 
and the rise of the ‘Abbassids. 

Of course, in the Avesta, there is simply a reference to 
the rare phenomenon of the water-spout in the Caspian 
appearing in the form of an ass. It is the Bundehesh that 
makes it “ a three-legged ass.” This may possibly be due 
to the fact that, in the times of the writer, the water-spout 
may have appeared, on very rare occasions, in the form of 
“a three-legged ass.” 

We have seen above that the phenomenon of the ass- 

. ^ water-spout led to the first year of a new 

A Person came feo ^ 

be associated with century being called an ass year. * Thus, 
iilie ''*‘Ass ' ' ■ ' « 1 ■ ' ' ' f* T 

a person, associated with an event oi the 

century, has also come to be called ‘‘the ass.’^ Marwan, the 

last Ummayyad Khalif, was called ‘ al-humar ^ (jWO, 

“ the ass/* “ He was thus^^urnamed from the ‘ year of the 

1 **Essais Orientaux/* by Darmesteter, p. 246. 
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'Ass/ from the fact that, during his reign, the Centenary of 
the Ummayyid dynasty was drawing near and the Arabs 
applied that term to the beginning of each century.” "We 
have noticed above that the flight from Elhorasan to Hormuz 
(751 A.O.), was associated with the commotion caused by 
the ‘Abbassids coming to power in 751 A.C. Some of these 
‘Abbassids said: We are afraid that the new era migiit 
be ruined by the innovations of the Zoroastrian order/^^ 

According to the Qisseh-i San j an, it was predicted that 
The Downfall of the Zoroastrian religion would be devas- 

to?s,°r6terea to §0).® The 

in _th9 Qisseh-i downfall of the Zoroastrian religion took' 

oanjaiii i i • ■» o 

place thrice at the following^ periods : — 

(«) At the time of Alexander’s invasion.^ The result 
of the devastation at his hands lasted for three hundred 
years. It is not clear which period is supposed to have 
been covered by these three hundred years. If the time 
referred to be that of the revival of religion by Ardashir 
Babagan, the number, three hundred, is under the mark, 
because the battle of Arbela, in which the Persians were 

1 Ya (^ubl, Q.C., II, 39S* Of. G. van Ylotcn ; Racharches sur la* 
domination arabe, ,le cbiitisme, st les oroyances messianiqae sons I 0 
Khalifat des Omayades, Verb, der konikl. Akad. van Wetensohto 
Amsterdam, Afd. Lstterkunde, I, No. 3,57,” as quoted by Inostransev. 
Vide “ Journal of the K. 'E. Cama Oriental Institute,” No. 1, p. 46. 

2 Paymaster’s edition p. 4, 1. 2. 

3 The Pahlavi ‘Jamdspi,’ when seemingly prophesying the 
great misfortunes that were to overtake Irdn, speaks of three such occa- 
sions, though it differs in the mention of the events. It speaks of “three 
great wars” (‘karizAr-i rabS’). Vide my “ Jdm&spi”, p. 19 of the Text;, 
Ohap. II, pp. 36-37 of the Translation. 

4 For the destruction of the religious literature at the hands of 

Alexander, vide my paper “ Alexander the Great and the Destruction 
of the Ancient Literature of the Parsees at his hands ” read before the 
Second Oriental Conference at Oaleatta. Vide my “ Oriental Confsrenea. 
Papers,’’ pp, 58 ff, • 
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deJeated by Alexander, was fougbt in 331 B.C. and ArdasMr 
BAbagan:' eame to power in , about 226 A.C. Tbe period, 
tbns, should be {331 + 226 = ) 657 or nearly 7{K) years. If 
the time were that of the loss of power by the Greeks and 
the coming to power of the Parthians, the period, three 
hundred years, is above the mark. Perhaps, the writer 
meant the end of the period to be the time of the coming 
of the Parthian rulers. The Parthians, though not of the 
same line as the ancient Achsemenian Persians, were Zoro- 
astrians. Ardashir BAbagan is mentioned, in the Qisseh-i 
Sanjan, as one who brought about the revival of religion 
after the conquest of Alexander. There were partial 
revivals even before his time. For example, Valkhash 
(Vologeses of the Parthian dynasty) is mentioned in Parsee 
books as having brought about a revival before Ardashir. 
But Ardashir brought about a great revival in which his 
prelate Arda Viraf was his great helpmate.^ 

(5) Shapur II brought about the second revival after 
the second downfall of religion. Our Qisseh-i Zartushtian-i 
Hindustan does not refer to this second downfall. 
There was, perhaps, no regular downfall of the Empiro 
or of religion, but there was a further revival under 
Shapur II, who was helped by his prelate Adarbad 
MArespand. This revival took place after the heresy 
of Mam. 

(c) The third downfall occurred about a thousand years 
('hazArahO after the birth of the prophet Zoroaster^ (c. 96). 

1 Vide my History of the Zoroastrian Beligion ’’ in Gujarati 
HHM P- 99 

% ‘Chun az Zartusht sal amad hassar’ (c. 96 of the Qisseh-i Sanjan, 
Mr. Paymaster's ‘Kisseh-i Sanjan,* p. 4), This statement of the Qisseh 
is somewhat signifioant though the number of years, viz.^ a thousand, ia 
under the mark. It supports what is said by a number of Pahlavi 
writers that Zoroaster lived about three hundred years before 
Alexander, t,e*, in the seventh century B.C. 
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It was tHe time of the SownSall of YazdajariS at tEe 
Eanids of the Arabs. The writer of the QisseE-i Sanjan 
idoes not mention the name of the conquering nation 
as that of the Arabs, hut simply speaks of them, 
as ‘Jud-dins’ (cfj’ c. 97).^ The author of our QisseH, 
Dastur Shapurji Sanjana, does not refer to any pre- 
vious downfall in the time of Shapur. He refers only to 
the last downfall brought about by the Arabs. Without 
naming the Arabs, he says that it came from the ‘Jud-din’ 
(e. 104). He then adds that those who had their faith in 
the Zand and the Pazand (i.e., in Zoroastrianism), were 
dispersed (‘par&gand,’ e. 106). They were in concealment 
for a hundred years and remained in Kohistan. When they 
met with the oppression of the Jud-dins there also, they 
went to the city of Hormuz. There, too, they met with 

• oppression at the hands of the Jud-dins ; after a stay of 
fifteen years there, they left for India for the sake of 
religion (‘ze behr-i din,’ c. 118) . 

Before proceeding farther, we may note here that. 
The general ten- though the Arabs seem apparently to 
deney ofthe Arab have permitted the conquered nations to 

• conquerors , 

wards the subject lollow their religion, it was not really so* 
Many authors have made this assertion, 
but I will quote the words of a comparatively recent 
writer who speaks specially of the Parsees. 0. Snuch 
Hurgroupe, Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Leiden, says 

Certainly the nations conquered by the Arabs under 
the first khalifs were not obliged to choose between living 

as Moslems or dying as unbelievers They were allowed 

to adhere to their religion, provided they helped with 
their taxes to fill the Moslem exchequer. This rule was 
even extended to such religions as that of the Parsis,..* 


1 Mr. PaymasteeM ‘Kisseh-i vSanjan,* p. 4, 
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......Tbe social condition of these subjects was gradually 

made so oppressive by the Mahomedan masters, that rapid 
conversions in masses were a natural consequence.”^ 

Some other migrations are mentioned by some authors 
as the result of the oppressive policy of the Arabs. For 
example, {a) the migration of the Beni-Israels from 
Persia to Cheul on the Western Coast of India, a few miles 
to the South of Bombay,'^ and (6) the migration of some 
Christians to the Malabar Coast. 

The story of the Exodus of the Zoroastrians from 
. , Persia, as given in the Qisseh, is simple. It 

case. The Pil- IS just what it ought to have been in other 
under similar and even under milder 
eireumstanees. The story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers of America is nearly the same, though not entirely 
identical with the events in Persia. When “ the Anglican 
policy of Elizabeth, and James and Charles I, proceeded on 
this principle that to allow diversity was to destroy unity, 
to permit the growth of elements that would prove fatal 
to the church, involve the denial of the royal authority 

and the break up of the State religious men who 

could not conform, went to live in lands and under laws 
where obedience to conseience was possible. ’ 

The points of similarity in both these cases are briefly 
the following: (1) In both the cases, the people left their 
fatherland for the sake of their religion. (2) In both 
the cases, there was “double emigration,” i.e., emigra-tion 
to more than one place. (3) In both the eases, the people 
finally settled and flourished as a colony. (4) Both the 

1 “American Lectures on the History of Beligions, Jlohainmedan- 
ism,” 1916, by Professor C. Snuch Hurgroupe, pp. 63-64. 

Z S. M. Hdwardes, “Bombay.^’ 

3 Dr, Fairbaira in the “Bncyclopadia Brittanica,^' Kiath Edition^ 
Tol, XII, p. 736. 
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communities met with storms in their wanderings. (5) 
Both the communities had to enter into agreement with 
the rulers of their adopted countries. (6) Both the com- 
munities maintained their places of settlement, as separate 
colonies, at least for some time. (7) Both the communi- 
ties had to struggle for existence at first. (8) Both the 
.communities, after some time, founded other settlements 
for their people;*^ 

The statement, as regards the Exodus, in our Qisseh as 
well as in the Qisseh-i Sanjan, which the 
former seems to have taken as its autho- 
rity for the earlier part of its history, 
is supported by some historical facts, by 
other contemporary events that had 
happened in Persia. Inostransev speaks of them as “ his- 
torico-cultural and geographical considerations.”® 

This Eussian scholar has written a learned paper on 
this subject® which, like the papers of Eeliatsek mentioned 
below, supports the occurrence of the event on the 
ground of other historical events that happened in Persia. He 
dwells at some length on the historical events referred to by 
Eehatsek. He has based his paper on the information of the 
Emigration supplied in my book : “ A Pew Events in the 
Early History of the Parsees and their Dates (1906).” 
I note with pleasure his statement that I have “ proved the 
erroneousness of the dates accepted”* by others, for the 


The statement of 
the Qisseh sup- 
ported from other 
* ‘historico- cultural 
and geographical 
considerations.’* 


1 Vide my “Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisseb^i-Sanjan,” 

pp. n-iz. 

% “ Journal of the K. K Gama Oriental Institute,” No. 1, p. 40. 

3 ** The Emigration of the ]?arsis to India and the Musalman 
world in the midst of the Vlllth century,** translated from the Eussian 
of K. Inostransev by Mr. L. Bogdanov, 1922. “ Journal of the K, B. 
Cama Oriental Institute,” No. 1, pp. 33-70, 

4 Ibid* p. 34, n, 2. 
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Exodus of the Parsees from Persia and their* arrival in India 
■and, among them, by the writer in the “ Grundriss der 
Iranisehen Philologie” (11,698). He thinks that using the 
chronological materials given by the Qisseh-i Sanjan, I have 
■“ established the time of the emigration.”^ 

I have counted the dates of the departure of the Parsees 
from various places, from the date of the death of 
Tazdajard, and he considers that the “ point of departure” 

adopted by me in my “ calculations is quite correct 

That has also been acknowledged by the Arab writers, who 
inform us that only with Ms death the existence of the 
Persian realm came to its end and that the Persians began 
the new chronology from that particular moment ; thus, for 
instance, Dinaveri, relating about the death of Yezdegerd, 
says: ‘ This happened in the sixth year of the Caliphate of 
Osman, i.e., in the thirtieth year of the Hijra; it was then 
that the independent existence of the Persian realm came to 
its end, and upto the present day the Persians base their 
■chronology on the date of this event.' (‘ Kitab-al-ahb&r-at- 
tiwal,' ed. W, Guirgass, p. 149.) 

We know that some Zoroastrian principalities existed in 
the mountainous districts of the Alburz 
The Sepahbuds range in the North. One of such moun- 
■ria'even after the tainous districts was Tabaristan includ- 
Arab Conquest. ing Kohistan in Khorasan. We find an 
interesting account of these Zoroas- 
trian principalities, based on the Muhammadan histories 
of Tabaristan, in Professor B. Eehatsek’s paper, entitled 
“ The Ba,w and Gaobarah Sepahbuds along the Southern 
■Caspian Shores.”"^ In this paper, Rehatsek dwells upon “the 

1 “Journal of the K. E. Cama Oriental Institute,’’ No. 1, p. 35, 

2 Bid. p- 36. 3 Bid. p. 36. 

4 “Jour, B. B. E. A. Society,” Tol. XH, pp. 410-45. Eor a brief 
■summary of that paper with my observations, fide my paper : “ A 
Glimpseintothe work of theB. E. Eoyal Asiatic Society, etc,,*’ op, cit., 
pp. 79-82. 
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subject of the gradual transition of the Persians from 
Zoroastrianism to Muhammadanism as far as the Sepahbuds 
of the Baw and Gaobarah dynasty.”^ He gives a brief 
history of some of the Zoroastrian principalities. As to 
why these principalities continued to be Zoroastrian, long, 
after the downfall of the Empire under Yazdajard, 
Eehatsek says: “The reason why several of these little 

sovereigns managed to subsist and why at least the 

Baw and Gaobarah Sepahbuds succeeded in maintaining 
themselves in the KShestan or ‘ mountain region’ must be 
sought (a) in the rugged and wild character of a land full 
of jungles, rocks and precipices, as well as of malarious 
plains; (&) in the independent nature of mountaineers; 
and (c) in the struggles of Abbaside Khalifs with various 
rebels, who sometimes so fully engaged their forces that the 
princes of Tabaristan and Mazanderan had opportunities 
of temporarily throwing off the yoke of their conquerors.”^ 
The first two of the reasons applied to the early Zoroastrian 
Sepahbuds but the last applied also to the Zoroastrian 
Sepahbuds who ruled after the downfall of the Umayyad 
Khalifs and the coming to power of the Abbassid Khalifs. 
Of the different Zoroastrian dynasties that ruled there, 
Eehatsek gives us an account of the two principal ones, 
viz; the Baw and the G&obarah, on the authority of 
(1) the “ Tarikh of Tabaristan, Euyan and Mazanderan ” of 
Sayyad Zahir-al-din, (2) the “ Eauzat-us-Saf a” of Mirkhond, 
and (3) the Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh of Badaoni. It is with' 
these two dynasties that we are principally concerned with 
respect to a x)rincipal event in our Qisseh, viz,, the Exodus 
from Kohistto to Hormuz. 

1 Jour. B. B. B, A, Society,** Vol. XII, Abstract of the Proceed* 
ings, p» XXn. 

% Ibid. pp. 41041. 
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The following table, prepared by me from Rehatsek's 
account, gives a list of the Bawand 
princes of Tabaristan, who ruled in 
Tabaristan long after the Arab' 


A. tab!© of the B&wand 
Sepahbiids, 

coaqiiest : — 


KobAd 


HayBs 


Anusbirvan 


Shapbr 

B4w (was made kir»g of Tabaristto in 665-6 A O. Ha* 
was treacherously siain by Vallash in 682-3, 
who ruled after him. The people rallied round 
his son Surkhab and killed Vallash.) 

Suijkhab (reigned 30 years.) 

Mihrmardto (reigned 40 years.) 

Surkhab (reigned 20 years,* poisoned himself in 760 
A.O. Abu Ja’far sent an army against him in 
759-760 A.C.) 

Sharvin (known as Malek-aljab^I, ie . “Prince of the 
Mountains/’ reigned 23 years ; killed in 783 A.O. 
by Khalif Adolidi). 

(Karn)^ 

1 ' 

Shahary^r (reigned 2S years: died 825-26 A.C,) 


f 

Sh&phr 

(slain by order 
of Mamun) 


Ja'far 

(succeeded his bro- 
ther Sh^pur and 
reigned 12 years) 


Karn^ (succeeded 
his brother Ja’far 
and reigned 
30 years) 


1 He (lid not reign, having died in the iife time of Ms father. 

2 Hi' ‘ was the first of these princes who made a profession of 
Isllm,*'" (Jour. B.B.R.A- Society, Vol. XII, p/4l6). 
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(Sorkliab)^ 


Biistam (reigned 
23 years ; died 
895-896 A.G.) 


Shar-vin 


Shaba ryar (reigned 
37 years.) 

Enstam^ (came to 
the throne in 1027-28 
A.C., died in 1028. 
He was alse known 
as Shaharyar.) 

The following table gives a genealogical tree of the 
Gaobarah Sepahbuds,^ who first ruled in Gilto and then in 
Tabaristan: — 


1 He did not reign. 

2 Before he came to the throne, the country was ruled by on® 
D^r& bin for 35 years. He fought against Alldhahdauiah, was 
taken prisoner and died in captivity. The dynasty died with him. 

3 In this connection, it must be noted that in the mountainous 
district to the north of Persia, there also reigned, in other parts, 
descendants of old Iranian fan. Hies. Though many of them had 
changed their faith, they continued to have old Iranian names. For 
example, we find that upto the sixth century of the Hijri era, there 
ruled, in the province of Shirwdn, a dynasty of kings known as 
the ShirwAnsh^ha, who bore old Iranian names, just like some of the 
Sepahbuds named ab^ve, such as Fariburz, Minochehr, Faridun, 
FarruthzAd, Garsbasp (K«=rsla«p). Gushta^p, etc. {vide “Falaki-i Shir- 
wani: His Times, Life and Works,” by Dr. Hsdi Hflsan (1929).) “ The 
province of Sliivdn, that is the two districts of Shirwan proper and 
Gushtaspi” had for its limits the river Sa mu r or Nahru»l Malik on 
the north, the Caapien Sea on the east, the river Kui- or Cyrus 
on the south, and the Christian kingdom cf Georgia on the west 

Berl^nd was a at e l y itself (ifttof. p. 1), I had the pleasure of 

passing through a part of this country in October 3 925, on my way from 
Moscow, fiaV Ad ioauces. to Tabriz and 
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GIOBIRAH SEPAHBUDS 


JAmAsp began to reign in 497 A.O. 


Narsi 

1 ^ 

Firnz 

1 

Jillansbah 

1 

Jil (died 661 A.O.) 


BobvAt 


r 

Dabuyab 


BaduspAn 


Farrukhan (reigned for 17 years)^ 

DAdmibr (regined for 12 years) 

Kh6rsMd (Saruyab, Ms uncle, acted as regent, during 
his minority) . 

Prof. Rehatsek has written another paper entitled: 
“ The Subjugation of Persia by the Moslems, and the 
Extinction of the Sasanian Dynasty,”® which lends us 
materials to support the correctness of the date of the 
Zoroastrian Exodus, at first, to KohistAn, and then to 
Hormuz. The last part of the paper, which is interest- 
ing and exhaustive, is important from the point of 
view of the Exodus which we are treating.® He says: 
“ The complete subjugation of the vast extent of the 
Persian monarchy took place only by degrees, and revolts 

1 H© biiillj the town of near Nish^piir and named it aftej? his 
‘ion mxty&h {“ J. B. B. R. A. S’»., XII, p. 443). 

% Jour, B. B, B. A. Society,’^ Vol. XI, pp. 147-318. 

3 Vide my, paper “A Glimpse into the work of the B. B. Hoyal 
Asiatic Society during the last hundred years, from a Parse© Point of 
'View/* pp. 70-73. 
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now and then still took place, but were suppressed without 
.very great difficulty, as no extensive organizations or 
ramifications of them among the various districts were 
possible. These insurrections were frequent enough upto- 
the death of the Khalif Sulaimto B. A’bd-al-Meleb, which 
took place in A.H, 99 (717-18). The last great effort of the 
Persians to recover their ancient independence occurred 
also in the eighth century of our ei’a, but the Eauzat-al-Safa, 
from which I take the account, does not give the date. 
Sinbad, the Zoroastrian, an influential inhabitant of Nisha- 
pur, raised the standard of revolt by first proclaiming his 
intention to liberate the Persians from the Musalman yoke 
in his native city, and inviting the population of the dis- 
trict of Eey, as well as the whole of Taberistfin, to make 
common cause with him. Sinbad first marched to Kazvin, 
with the intention of taking possession of it, but was dis- 
appointed. In Bey he was more successful ; he not only 
took it, bat slew its governor, and obtained an enormous 
booty of arms and other articles. When he had collected, 
an army of 110,000 men, he declared that the end of Islam 
was at hand, that a scion of the Sasanian dynasty would 
make his appearance under whose command, he would 
march to Mekkah, and would destroy the Kabah. When 
Abu Ja’fer Manfur^ heard of what was taking place, he 


1 The Khalif Abu Ja*far, referred to above, was the Khalif of 
the Bew Abbassid dynasty that came to power ail er the downfall of 
the Umtnayyids. He m the Khalif referred to in the Pahlavi Sbatroiba-i 
Air^n as the founder or reoonstructor of Baghdad. I will refer to 
him a little later on, when I will speak of Inostransev support® 
ihg the correctness of the dates of the Hxodus. I think, that seme 
of the fugitives referred to by Behatse*^, aa having run away after 
the defeat of BinbSd at the hands of Khrdii' Manaur, were among those 
fugitives who took their way to Hornui’?, when they saw that their 
Zoroastrian principalities in the mouiur^lnous tracts of Kobistiln were 
defeated and destroyed. 
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3iiarebed with Ms army to Sa,wa; Sinbad, too, hastened to 
^ncoiinter him, earrsdng also many Mnsalman women, whom 
he had placed oh camels. The battle, which took place, 
decisive: Sinbftd was put toidightand afterwards 
killed in Tabaristan: his army was partly destroyed, but 
many of the fugitives perished of thirst in the desert. The 
total number of those who lost their lives is stated to have 
amounted to 70,000.” ^ 

We see from what Eehatsek has said that at the end of 

The Sinb&d of ^ hundred years at Kohistan, 

Behatsek and the a Zoroastrian Sepahbud, Sinbhd by 
Bu3Bb;l.d of Idos- T V * T T • « 

transev. name, bad raised a revolt against the 

Khalif and his defeat at the hands of 
Khalif Mansur led the fugitives at Kohistan to leave 
Kohistan for Hormuz. This Sinbad is the Sumbad of 
Inostransev's narrative. 

Abu Muslim, surnamed ‘ Sahib-ud-dowleh ^ L.e, ** the 
hdperof the new era^^ (of the Abbassids), was a leader of the 
commotion caused by the change of the dynasties. At the 
same time that he appeared on the scene in Kohistan 
there appeared in Khorassan Bih-Aferid, whose teaching 
was closely connected with the*faith of Zoroaster, and the 
dualistie sects. That movement was suppressed by Abu 
Muslim himself, but his death at the hand of the Abbas- 
sids called forth a most violent movement in Eastern Iran..,. 
In Transoxiana, one isIUq taught that Abu Muslim was a 
messenger of Zoroaster and that Zoroaster himself was still 
alive and to come. But especially important is the move- 
ment started at the same time in Khorassan by one Sumbtd, 
who was dreaming about re*establishing the ancient Persian 
religion and abolishing Islam. He was a fire-worshipper 
from the vicinity of Nishapur and having conquered 
Nish^pur, Qum and Bei, he proclaimed himself ‘Ispehbed 

1 B.B.B. A. Society, 217-18. ^ 
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Kefetenceto these 
Chiefs I S3i>ahbuds) 
and to certain im- 
me iiafca events 
after the Arab con- 
quest in Ctiinese 
Annals. 


MrfiK... Sumbdd is said to have declared in the eonm 
of his conversations \vith Gnebres, that the Arab domination 
was finLhed according to what he had read in a Sasanian 
book.. ...... The mutiny of SumbM took place in A,H. 137 

(A.D.' 754.55)/’! 

Certain Chinese Annals i*efer to the ancient Persians. 

They refer to Zoroaster as * Sou-Ii- 
telie/ and to Yazdrgard as VYissdsse/ 
M. Chavannes has collected these refer- 
ences ill an issue of the Journal 
Asiatique/ These Annals indirectly con- 
firm the event of the migration of the 
Parsees from Persia, on the downfall of the Persian Empire. 
M. Dtgui.^nes gives an account of these Annals in his History 
of the Huns/ It appears that Yazdajard had, during his 
early defeats, asked the help of the Chinese Emperor T^ai 
Tit^ung, but this help was refused. When on Yazdajard's 
death, there was a general flight, Pirouz or Piruz (Chinese 
Pilouse) fled to Toukharistan which was then under Chinese 
rule. In 662, the Chinese Emperor acknowledged him as the 
King of Persia.^ In 674, Firuz, perhaps not finding his 
position in Toukharistan strong enough, went to China 
and was appointed a Captain of his own Bodyguard by the 
Chinese Emperor. This prince is said to have built a Fire- 
temple in China at a place called Ci/angngan.® On the 


1 laostran^iev : ‘‘Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute/^ Ho. 
op. cit pp. 62-64. 

% “ Journal ABiatique,’» 1897, Vol. IX, pp. 43-85. 

3 Histoire G4oeral0 des Huns, des Turcs, des Mogols et des 
ftutres Tartares oocidentaux etc. avant et depuis Jesus Christ jusqu^a 
present.** par M. Deguignes (1756). 

4 IMVL Vol. I, Parti, p.57. 

5 Sir H. Yule»3 “Cathay and the Way Thither/* 1915, YoL 4 
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'fleatli ; oi Firnz in 677, ' his' son Narsey (N'lniss^ or Mini ei 
6ssl in CMnese), with the hoi p of a Chinese army un?^er a 
Chinese officer, started for Persia to claim his ancestral 
throne, bat retarned, as the Chinese Commander did not 
lihe to proceed to fight. After his return in 707 A.C., ha 
was given an office in the royal Some time after 

this/between 713 and 755 A C., some of the Zoroastrian 
Chiefs or Sepahbads, mentioned above, had, as independent 
rulers, sent about ten embassies to the Court ot China. One 
of these chiefs was a prince of Tabaristan, uho lived in 
Sari. In the company of these embassies and of some 
royal piioces and chiefs, many Parsees seem to have 
retired to China. It was in Khor^Sjln that there existed, 
at that me, the starting station for the route from Persia 
to China.^ 

Anqaetil da Perron, when in Surat, was corresponding 
with one Mi\ P. Gaubii of Pokia in 175 S. He learnt from 
him that the Crahmi ns spoken of by the Chinese as Pola- 
men, were believed to have first gone to China 1600 years 
before his time Anquetii believed that in the seventh century 
some Parsces had returned to China with the son of Yazda- 
jard.^ With that belief, he expected to have much infor- 
mation from Chinese-books on the subject of the Parsees. 

It was on these grounds that James Campbell also, 
whilst writing the history of the Parsees in Gujarat, says 
that “about the time when they came to India, Parsees were 
settled in China as missionaries, traders and refugees.^ 

1 ** ?aa 90 uai/’ Chap. XVI, Barbier do Maynard’s Text md 
Translation, Vol. I, p. 347. 

2 Les ^‘Parses se retirerent k la Chine dans le septi^me siM#’ 

avo© le fils d’lezdedjerd.” ®Le S^end Avesta,’ Vol. 1, Part I, p* 33S -n. 

3 “ The Bombay Gazetteer,’* Vol IX, Part II, Gujarat Popular 
tioB, p. 185 n. 
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The Pahlevi ‘ NAmakiha-i Manaschihr ’ (“Epistles ol 
Manusehihr”) seems to refer to this fact of some Parsees 
having retired even to distant China. Minnschihr 
(Minochehr), the prelate of the Zoroastrians of Pars and 
Kerman, speaks of retiring to distant China, in order to 
avoid domestic anxieties at home, caused by some 
supposed heretical teachings, as to the purificatory ceremony 
of *Bareshnum,’^ of his brother Zadsparam, who was, at 
first, the head priest of Sarakhs in KhorAsAn and was 
latterly transferred to Sistan. These Epistles, written in the 
ninth century A.C., then refer to two facts : 

1. that Khorasan had a large Zoroastrian population 
in the mountainous tract of KohistAn, 

2. and that there was a Parsee population in China, 
in the ninth century. 

We have seen above that the fugitive Parsees had at first 
Why the Plight Sone to Kohistan. It seems that they liad 
to KohiaUaf The gone there, because there were mountain 
teriais of the fortresses and hilly regions which could 
long give them shelter. Mr. Inostransev 
dwells on the geographical materials in the Qisseh-i Sanjan. 
As to Kohistan, he says that it is “ the southern 
part of KhorAsan adjacent to the north-easlem 

districts of Kerman. ^he Qisseh-i Sanjan also seems to 
say that it is the Kohistan of Khorasan. As Mr, 
Inostransev says, he has not “ followed the author of tlie 
Qisseh-i Sanjan in his further exposition.” But, hod he 
followed him, he would have seen that his supposition is 
quite correct and that the Kohistan referred to is the 
Kohistan of Khorasan, because we find that, later on, when 


1 Por this ceremony , vide my “fieligioas Ceremonies and Customa 
the Parsees,^' pp, 10^-66. 

2 “ Journal of the K. E. Cama Institute,” No. 1, p. 37. 



hinbustaii 


1 Shah Iran is irao Shiih (c. 221 of Qissfh-i Sanjan), Eastwick has 
made a very bad mistake. He has aot eorreetiy anierstood Sbi,h 
Iran or Iran Shah as a p'^oper name; taking the word ^ for 4^# 
».e.r “ thre©,*» he has stated that they placed'** three sacred Cree/* etc, 
(vide L 309 of his translation). 

2 Mr. Paymaster's Edition, co. 216-17. 

3 “Journal of the K. B. Gama Oriental Inatitut©,^* No. 1, p. 37. 
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and \t1io were, generally speaking, also hostile to Islam...,*, 

ther belonging to the Shi’ah sect might even have had 

some connection with the fact of their neighbours being fire- 
worshippei’s. To the west from that tribe was situated tlie 
country of the nomadic tribe of the Balus or Baiuch who 
also adhered to ihe Shi'ah creed and the district of Hurmuz* 
Thus, on the whole distance between the Kfihistan of 
Khorasan via Kerman upto the Persian Gulf, we are en- 
countering at thvi period, which interests us, ethnical elements 
either professing fire-worship or related to the same in 

their creed, and politically hostile to the Caliphate the 

Kuhistaii of Khoraski constituted a part of the province 
Pahlav, la. Parthia, one of the most ancient centres of the 
Iranian state- tradition/’^ 

Again, as Inozitransev says: Hormuz was, in the middle 
ages, if?., the tenth century, the port of Kerman and a 
bazar pi ace, an entrepot-city for the goods which arrived 

there. “ The commerce on the Persian Gulf in the 

middle ages is closely connected with the Parsi-Indian 
relations/ The merchants, even in the tenth century 
occasionally used Persian words instead of Arabic for 
technical trade purposes, ' Khorasan’ instead of 
mashreqUv “the east/' Ramusht or Ramasht, a well- 
known wealthy merchant of the twelfth century seems to 
have been a Parsee. 

Thus, we see that in addition to the fear of the 
Musulmans/’ the emigrant Parsees had at Hormuz the 
probability of “ some other expectations/'® They may 
have expected the chance of trading with India from, 
thence. 


1 ** Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Ko. 1 , p. 37. , 

% Ibid p. 38. 3 Ibid, p. 40. 
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' , tlie cireumstaBces, whicli led llie 

, 'What drove the' ' Parse es to leave Koliistan fur liormuz 
■ Farsees from Hor- -^iH exaroiiie here the question w'lich 

Inostransev has treated: what led the 
' Pars.ees to leave Hormiiz' for lBdiav. ..,T^^ foundation of 
Baghdad seems to have been one of the. reasons for leaving 
' Hormiiz for India. 

According to both the Qissehs, the date when the 
Parsees finally left Hormuz, the land of Persia, seems 
to have been 766 A.C. It was the date when the second 
and the most prominent Abbassid caliph Alansur^ recon- 
structed the city of Baghdad, which was predestined to 
become the new capital of the caliphate/’^ Marsfir changed 
the old Iranian name of the city, Baghdad which, in 
spite of all his attempts, has still clung to it, into Dlir-ul 
Salam, i.e., 'Hlie City of Peace.’’ He also changed the 
Iranian names of some other towns of Mesopotamia. 
Baghdad began to receive, preponderant significance”^ 
over Hormuz, a great commercial city trading with India. 
** That event, together with all that had happened earlier 
had its repercussion on the Parsi community in Hormuz, 
the latter being a commercial port at the outlet from the 
Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean. 

(a) The Pahlavi ‘ ShatrdihAi Air An names Baghdad, 
among many others, as a great city of Iran, and attributes 
its foundation or rather reconstruction to Khaliph Mansur, 

who is spoken of as Abu-DJa^far Abmd'davanik 

which is a nickname of Mansur. He was so called because 


1 ** Journal of tlie K. E. Cams Oriental Institute,’^ Ko. 1, p. 65. 

S ViSe my **AtyAdgAr-l ZsrirAn, SbatrdihA-i' AtrAn va Afdiy 
wm SaMglyad SIstAn,” p. 121. 
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be was very avaricious.^ The fact of the nickname, having 
been given by the Pahlavi writers, shows that Khalif 
Mansur was opposed to the Zoroastrian Persians. 

Inostransev says : “ The word ‘dfinik,’ (Jth of the 
dirhem) itself is the Persian ‘daneh,’ a grain. It is possible 
that the surname, referred to, took its origin in the Pars! 
milieu hostile to Mansftr.”® 

(6) The change of the old Iranian names of towns, ^ 
said above, also shows his anti-Iranian ways. 

Inostransev further says; “ The high degree of 
development of the commerce in Baghdad, and the general 
• commercial progress of the caliphate connected with the 
name of Mansur is a fact of historical notoriety. The 
oppressions on the side of Musulmans, mentioned in the 
Qisseh-i-Sanjan, as the reason for emigration, may be 
explained as having been of the nature of a restraint laid 
on the conditions of commercial activity. The religious 
and national motives were supported by a practical 
motive.”® 

It seems that the hope entertained by this Hormuz 
group of fugitives of better days in Iran, at least, in 
the eastern part of the country, in the direction of Khora- 
s&n was lost, owing to the doings of Mansfir in KhorasUn 
“..■just before the year 766, and, as its ultimate result, 
possibly even in the self-same year, the armies of Caliph 
Mansur annexed to the Musulman realm the dominions of 
the Ispehbeds,^ the last representative of the uninterrupted 

1 Abu, “father,” and davAniq or datoimq pl- “f ddniq. 

Vide Stein gass, 

% “Journal of the K. E. Cama Oriental Institute/^ No. 1, p. 67. 

3 Ibid. p. 66. 

4 S’or the rule of these Sepahbuds, vide Prof. Behatsek’s paper : 
‘‘The Baw and Gaobarah Sepahbuds along the Southern Caspian 
Shores. ’ “Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiauc Bociety'*, Vol, XII, p* 
410. Vide my “ Glimpse into the woi k of the B. B. B. A. Society 
during the last 100 years from a Parses point of view/' pp. 70-8S, 
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)5*istwce of the Sasanian state-tradition and of the 
Zoroastrian faith.”^ 

The reason why the fugitives directed their flight to 

India and not to any other country can 
TOy P gathered from the account given above : 

India was well known to them. Persia had 
eome into contact with India and there was a good deal 
of trade between the two countries. This trade not 
only gave facilities of travel, but also an expectation of 
good business. It seems that the fugitives were not the 
poorest of the poor; they were men of some position and 
means, even though poor, who could count on doing some* 
trade for the sake of bread in the country of their adop- 
tion, We learn from Tabari that the Arabs were aware of 
the closer contact of India with ancient Persia and were, 
therefore, afraid of the defeated Persians receiving help 
from India ; and in order to be prepared for defence against 
a likely invasion by sea from India via the Persian Gulf, 
they had built the city of Basra. We read from Tabari 
(I give an English version of the Preneli translation 
of Zotenberg) : “ Now, after the battle of Kadesia 

and the destruction of the Persian army, Omar, fearing 
that the king of Persia might demand the help of the 
king of Oman and the king of Hindustan, and that these 
kings might give that help, thought it proper to get the 
country at the mouth of the Tigris occupied by a body 
of troops and to get a village constructed there to be 
occupied by the Arabs, in order to prevent the Persians 
from bringing the auxiliarj* armies by that route. The 
town thus founded was Basra. 


1 “ Journal of the K. B. Cama Oriental Institute," No, !, p. 67. _ 

2 “ Tabari,’’ par Zotenberg, Vol. Ill, p. 401. 
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After justifying the statement of the Qisseh, so far as 
the geography of Khor4san and Hormuz 
is concerned, and after examining, 
step by step, why the Zoroastrians first 
migrated to Khorasan, then to Hormuz, 
and then to India, let us proceed to prove the 
correctness of the historical facts mentioned in the Qisseh. 
Here also the learned paper of Inostransev helps us. He 
tries to prove that the statement as to the stay of a hundred 
years at Khorasan is correct. He says: “ The adher- 
ence of the highlanders of Northern Kerman to fire-worship 
noticed by the Arab geographers is of the same duration as 
given by the Qisseh-i-Sanjan for the stay of the Parsis in 
Kuhistan ; moreover the flitting of the latter to Hurmuz 
coincides in time with the most tremendous commotion of 
the whole Musulman world in the middle of the Vlllth 
century— with the fall of the Umayyad dynasty and the 
passing of their power into the hands of the Abbassids. 
Although the last Umayyad Caliph Marwan was killed in 
Egypt in 750 A.D,, still all the members of the dynasty and 
its other partisans were not exterminated until the autumn 
of 75l A.D. The following circumstance is most impor- 
tant : from the end of the national Persian dynasty of the 
Sasanians to the ascending to the throne and the definite 
establishment of the 'power of the Abbasid Caliphs one 
hundred years by the solar calendar had passed.”^ 

“ In concluding the above reflections” as to the 
events which took place upto the embarkation of the 
Zoroastrians at Hormuz, Mr. Inostransev “ deals with’ 
the Qisseh-i San j an as a historical source ” and says 
that the Qisseh “ is almost exclusively based on verbal 
tradition. Still, its narrative finds indirect 


further Con fir- 

ioo of the Bxo- 
dlls on Historical 
grounds. 


Journal of the K. K. Cama Oriental Institute,” No. 1, p. 89, 
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confirmation in other sonrees; besides, some value has also 
to be attributed to the character of that verbal tradition 
and of the sphere in which that ti*adition has been con- 
served. We know that the Indian Parsis are of the type 
of a definitely pronounced religious and eommercial com- 
munity, consisting of a relatively small number of members, 
but with clearly defined and carefully preserved ethnical 
and cultural peculiarities,— a circumstance favourable to 
inviolable preservation of historical tradition. Wlien the 
Qisseh-i Sanjan is narrating that after the death of Yezde- 
gerd, those true to the faith of Zoroaster left their 
dwellings,— we have to understand that those were the Per- 
sians devoted to the Parsi religion and to the Sasanian 
dynasty, who fled to the remotest and most inaccessible 
localities of Iran in order to preserve their religious and 
cultural independence during the devastation of their 

country In the neighbourhood of the highlanders, 

who had remained true to the old religion, the Parsis 
remained in the Kuhistan upto the moment of the new 
commotion produced by the fall of the Umayyad dynasty.”^ 
That new commotion, caused by the Abbassids coming to 
power, was the cause of the Parsees leaving Eohistan. 

But why did they prefer Hormuz to any other 
place? Inostransev answers the question: in addition to 
the “ fear of the Mussalmans ” there was a probability 
of “some other expectations.” Inostransev thus 
concludes : “ Before the middle of the THlth century 
the Persians had cultural connections in general, 
and commercial in particular, with the Indian littoral 
countries, yet the Qisseh-i Sanjan draws for us a picture 
of a commercial colony who have for the first time 
left definitely their mother country and established them- 
selves in a new country, where they light the sacred fixe 


1 “Joiamaiof the K. B, Canm Orieotai Institute/* JSo. i, pp, 
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and erect a temple for the same — the symbol of their reli- 
gious and national individuality. Those are the historiea- 
eultural and geographical considerations wliich induce gg 
to discern, in the traditions relative to the emigration of the 
Parsis transmitted by the author of the Qisseh-i Sanjan, a 
grain of historical truth.”* 

Thus, we gather the following facts: (!) the 
immediate cause, which led the band of 
the Parsees who after the downfall of the 
Empire had removed from the plains to 
the mountainous country (‘ Kohistto’) of Khorasan to leave 
Khorfisan for the city of Hormuz, was “ the new commo- 
tion ” in the country caused by the fall of the Umayyads 
and the coming to power of the Abbassids ; (2) the reason 
why they preferred the city of Hormuz to any other place 
was that it was an emporium of trade from where they 
could trade with India and earn their bread ; (3) the coun- 
try between the Kohistan of Khorasan which they left 
and Hormuz was one where there still lived many Zoroas- 
trians; (4) besides these Zoroastrians, there were other 
non-Zoroastrians, who had full sympathy with them. These 
people were such as could not only give them a free passage 
but also a helpful passage, giving them air facilities for 
travel. 

I have above referred to occasional previous migrations 
of the ancient Persians to India after the 
downfall of the last Persian empire 
before the Exodus. On this subject, Mr. 
Inostransev says that a considerable number of Persian 
emigrants had certainly been in India. In the pre-MusuI- 
man epoch Persian Magi had founded in India a temple of 
the Sum”® 

1 ** Jolitoal of the E* B, Oama Orientiai lasfcifcoto,** I, p. 4i 

2 lUd. pp. 40-41. 
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Moreover, in the later' Sasanian times of Mng Noiishir- 
wto and his successors, Yemen in south-eastern Arabia had 
passed into the hands of the Persians. There must, therefore, 
have been many Zoroastrians there, where, even for some 
time after the Ml of Yazdajard, they had continued to 
follow their faith. As Yemen had an extensive trade with 
India, some Zoroastrians must have come from Yemen to 
India for trade.^ 



Besides, some stray emigrants might have come at the 
very moment of the downfall of the Empire, before the 
band, which came after a stay of a hundred years in Kohis- 
tarn Mr. Inostransev quotes Balizuri to show what occurred 
at the time o£ the middle of the seventh century: “ Many of 
the inhabitants of Kerman took to flight ; some sailed in 
ships towards the sea, others directed themselves to Mekran, 
others again to Segestan.^ Those who sailed in ships could 
have gone only to India. ' ' Among those who “ sailed in 
ships towards the sea/^many may be those who came to 
the Western shores of India, though not in large numbers 
like the San j an band. Still the above information omnot 
be considered as pointing to a wholesale emigration/ Mr. 
Inostransev thinks that the Sanjan Colony must have been 
reinforced by later immigrants. There is a likelihood of 
this being the case in “ the Seljueid period in the Xlth and 
Xllth centuries'^ when a suburb of the city of Djiruft in 
Kerman was an emporium of trade, and, as such, traded 
with various countries, amongst which Gujarat was one.^ 


I For this occupation of Yemen, my pap or entitled The 
Physical Character of the Arabs. Their relations with the Ancient 
Persians/' Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL 
XI, No. 7, pp. 7M-768 ( 1919 /. Tide my Anthropological Papers/*' 
Part III, pp, 8*dl. 

S “ Journal of the E, P. Cama Oriental Institute,” No. 3, op. ciL 
P. 41. 3 Ibid. pp. 41-42. 
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1 The Emigration of the Parsis to India and the Musalman 
World in the middle of the VIII Century, translated from the 
Russian of K* Inostranzev, by Mr. L. Bogdanov Journal of the 
K. E, Cama Oriental Institute*” No. 1, pp. 32-70). 
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The Date of the 
arrival of t h e 
Emigrants at 
Banjan. 


The Qisseh-i Sanjan is the only written docniaent 
which describes the Exodus of the Zoroas- 
trians. If any one were to doubt its 
statement, be can and must, do so on 
the strength of other written documents 
nf the same or of . earlier dates and of similar or of 
better authority. We have no other contemporary or 
anterior writing of equal or better authority. Therefore, 
in the matter of the dates of the Exodus also, we must be 
guided by the statement of the Qisseh-i San j an. So 
guided, we get certain dates for events commencing from 
the date of the downfall of the Persian monarchy. 

As to the date of the downfall of the Empire, I take it 
to be that of the death of king Yazdajard. I have dis- 
cussed the dates of various events connected with the 
Exodus, at Ml length, in my paper: “A Pew Events in 
the Early History of the Parsees and their Dates, 
commencing with and counting the years from the year 
of the death of Yazdajard, viz., 651 A.C. I am glad to 
observe that Mr. Inostransev, who has written an excellent 
paper^ on the subject of the Emigration, agrees with 
me on the authority of old Arab writers. The subject 
of his paper is suggested to him by my paper Jiist 
mentioned above, referring to which he says : The above 
narrative gives two kinds of materials, chronological 
and geographical. J, J. Modi pays attention only 
to materials of the first kind and, using the same, esta- 
blishes the time of the emigration we have to point 

out that the point of departure adopted by J. J. Modi in 
his calculations is quite correct. As the moment, when the 
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power of Yezdegerd was ended, can. nndoubtedly be 
considered only the moment of his death, seeing that, in 
spite of a series of defeats inflicted on his armies by the 
Arabs, the power of the last Sasanian, if only a nominal 
one, was nsTer considered as overthrown before his decease. 
That has also been acknowledged by the Arab writers, who 
inform as, that only with his death the existence of the 
Per-sian realm came to its end and that the Persians begin 
the new chronology from that particular moment; thus, for 
instance, Dinaveri, relating about the death of Yezdegerd, 
says: ‘This happened in the 6th year of the caliphate of 
Osman, i.e., in the 30th year of the Hijra; it was then, that 
the independent existence of the Persian realm came to its 
end and upto the present do the Persian base their chro- 
nology on the date of this event.’ (Kitab-al-Akhbar-at-tiwy, 
ed. W. Gnirgass 149). According to Tabari’s information, 
Yezdegerd was buried in Istakhar at the beginning of 
31 A.H. ; that event has to be put in A.D. 651, and any 
chronological calculations have to start from that date.’’^ 

Thus, calculating the date of the death of Yazdajard 
from G51 A.C., I have arrived at the following dates, for 
events connected with the main event of the Emigration 

The fall of the Persian Empire on the death 
of Yazdajard and the flight to Kohistan ... 651 A.O. 

Arrival at Hormuz, after a stay of a hundred 
years in Eohist&n 

Arrival at Div, after a stay of fifteen years 
at Hormuz 

Arrival at Sanjan and settling there, after a 
stay of nineteen years at Div 785 „ 

Pounding the Fire-temple at Sanjan, after 
a stay of five years ... 790 , 

1 “Journal of the K. E. Gama Oriental Institute,” No. 1, pp. S5-36. 
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Thus, the date of the Emigration, to India and landing 
at Div must be 766 A.G. and of the arrival at Sanjan and 
settling there must be 785 A. C. 

(a) The Qisseh-i Sanjan, on the authority of which 
I have based my calculations, was written in 1600 A.C. 
(6) Its author has given the account on the authority of an 
older writing. He says: “I have given this story as I 
saw it in the old writing.” (‘Man in qisseh be-goftam an 
cheh didam 0-^ (c) He further says that the old manuscript 
on which he depended as authority was shown to him by a 
Dastur. “He, the Dastur, showed me this ‘qisseh’” 
(‘ma-ra in qisseh be-namudash Dastur’).^ ((f)The author 
has made similar statements as to his authorities.® 
(«) Bahman Kaikob ad, author of the Qisseh-i Sanjan 
whom the author of our Qisseh follows, belonged to a 
learned family, and was the descendant of Nagan Ram, one 
of the three priests of Sanjan who had carried ‘ Iran-Shah’, 
the Sacred Fire of Sanjan>— the very first Fire established 
on landing in India, — from Bansda to Naosari as narrated 
in our Qisseh. I have given, elsewhere,'* the genealogy of 
his family. As the Qisseh-i Sanjan, followed by our author, 
is the earliest authority on the history of the Emigration, 
we must take it to be the best authority for the correctness, 
of statements and for the dates. 

Next to the Qisseh-i Sanjan, the book which gives 
the date of the emigration is Dastur Aspandiarji Kamdin’s 
It^lH iivm im (‘Kadim Tarikh Ptei6-ni Kasar’), 


1 ** The Kisseh-i Sanjan/' by Mr. B. B. Paymaster, 1. 431, p. li. 
% Ibid- I 412. 

3 Vide fay paper ; ** Bastnr Babrnspa Kaikobad and the Kisseh-i** 
Sanjan/* (1917;, pp. 6 7. 

4 Xhid. p. 7. 
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This book was written, not as a historical work, but as a 
controversial tract dealing with the question of intercala- 
tion, It was published in 1826 A .C., i.e., 226 years after the 
Qisseh-i Sanjan. It gives the date of the landing at Sanjan as 
Samvat 772 <" d 

Hidi V 6cli.”) According to this date 
the year of landing would be 716 A.C. But this date cannot 
be accepted. Dastur Aspandyarji is a much later author 
and he does not seem to have seen the date of the 
Qisseh-i Sanjan. One important point to show that his 
date is not correct is the fact that the Hindu day and 
month do not tally with the Parsi day and month as given 
by him.^ 

The dates of some other events are given here and there 
in Gujarati on the margin of the MS. of our Qisseh, as 
they are given by me in my version, but all of them have 
to be laid aside as unauthentic. They are not given on the 
authority of any well-known person and are written as 
stray notes on stray pages. But the dates of the landing 
in India, at Div in 766 A.C. and at Sanjan in 785 A.O., 
arrived at on the authority of the Qisseh-i Sanjan, are 
correct 

Besides, we see, on the authority of the history of 
Tabaristto, as narrated by Eehatsek and Inostransev, 
and on that of other historical materials about the Sepah- 
buds of Ehorasan, that the dates given above by me are 
supported by the dates of other contemporary events of 
history. They, therefore, stand for the present as rock- 
strong dates. 


I yide “ TliO Parse© Prakash/^ Yol. I, 'p.!. 
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■■ TEAN3PEE OF BULSAR FROM.THB;^,; 
ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION OP NAOSAEI , 
TO THAT OP SANJAN, 

The . valne.of Dastur Shapurji Sanjana^s Qlsseh lies in- 
its second part.' . .The first part has mndi , iii„ eoiiiiEOii:.witii. 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan. - It- is possible' that Dastur, Shapiirji; 
has been guided by the Qisseh»i San j an for the first portion 
of his narration. 

There is one event connected with the early history 
given in the Qisseh which, as described by our author, is 
new. It is the transfer of Bulsar from the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Naosari to which it, at first, belonged 
according to the first distribution of panthaJes, to that of the 
Sanjana priests. Our author says that, latterly, when the 
country of Sanj an was pledged into the hands of the King of 
Portugal/ the Parsees were frightened (Tie-larsidandO and 
asked the Naosari people to transfer to them Biilsar, which 
had not passed into the hands of the Portuguese. The 
Naosari priests consented and handed over the eccIesiastL 
cal jurisdiction of Bulsar to the Sanjana priests,- 

The cause of the fight was the well-known intolerance 
of the Portuguese in the matter of religion. It seems that 
many Parsees with their priest had left Sanj an for Bulsar 
and other places, to avoid the intolerance and interference 
of the Portuguese in their religious affairs. 

1 We still see at Sanjan the ruins of an old Portuguese fort. 

% That, ere this, Bulsar was held by the l^aosari priests, appears 
from'*" a document dated the 20th April, 1414. whereby twenty -six 
laymen of Bulsar, appearing before Subha Amil Sidee of Bulsar, agreed 
to keep Shftpurji BAnA of Naosari as their priest. (“The Farsee- 
Brakash,” Part I, p. 4.) 
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Tlie event of the pledge must be, that wM eh occurred m 
1560. In the reign, of Sultan Ahmad II,.- the Portuguese 
assisted Cliangiz Klian. to attack Surat which was captured 
and its governor EliudawaU'd Elhaii- was killed. As the 
price of their assistance he surrendered the districts of 
Daman and Sajaa (Saiijan)’^^' to the Portuguese. :We 
learn from other different .sources that the Portuguese 
were intolerant. , -Kliafi Khan, n historian of Aurangzeb's, 
time, says that the- Portuguese “ in all matters acted very 
kindly towards the people .and did not wes them:with 

oppressive taxes.... ..But the call to prayers and public 

devotion were not ■ permitted in- their settlements. '- If a- 
poor traveller has to pass through their’ possessions, he 
would meet with no other trouble ; but he would not 
be able to say liis prayers at his ease.. ...... .But their 

greatest act of tyranny is this. If a subject of these 
misbelievers dies leaving jmung children and no grown ■ up. 
son, the children are considered wards of the State, 'i hey 
take them to their places of worship, their churches which, 
they have built in many places and the padris, that is to 
say, priests, instruct the children in the Christian religion 
and bring them up in their own faith, whether the child be 
aMusiiiman Saiyid or a Hindu Brahman.^*’^ 


The Qisseh-i Sanjan does not give us the date of the 
transfer of the Sacred Fire of Sanjan to 


Th© Bate ^ of 
taking tti© Sanjan 
Sacred to 

Haosari, 


Naosari at the instance of Changa Shah.- 
Our author, Dastur Shapurji San j and,, 
seems to follow Bahman Kaikobad’s Qisseh 


in the main facts of the emigration from Persia. Here, he 
gives, from his own knowledge, the date of the transfer of 
the Sacred Fire as 785 Yazdajardi (c. 315), i.e.. 1416 A.C. 


1 Watson's “ History of Gujarat (187 6J, p, 56. 

% Klaafi Kkan*p “ Muntakhab-ui Labab,” translated in Eliofe^a?. 
History of India/’ VoL ¥11, pp. 344-5. 
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I'his date is, on the face of it, incorrect. The transfer took 
place after the sack of Sanjan by Sultan Mahmud (Bigadah) 
in about 1490. After the sack, the Sacred Fire was taken 
to Bahrut for twelve years, from thence to Bansda where it 
rested for fourteen years, and then to Naosari. So the 
date comes to about (1490+12+14=) 1516 A.C., and 
the date as given by the author of our Qisseh is evidently 
wrong by a hundred years. The word ‘ haft-sad’ 
seems to have been miswritten for ‘hasht-sad’ 

The letter (‘f’) must have been miswritten for J" (‘sh’). 
Mistakes of this kind do occur at times. It is quite possible 
that our author had the number of years before him in 
figures as AA and he must have misread the first figure A 
(=“ eight”) for (—‘seven”). These two figures, at times, 
cause a misreading. I have discussed this question at full 
length in my paper: “ A Few Events in the Early History 
of the Parsees and their Dates” (1905), pp. 44-63. I have 
shown there that the year of the removal of the Sacred Fire 
to Naosari was 885 A.Y., e.e., 1516 A.C. 

There is a difference of opinion among the Zora- 
„ , , astrians of Naosari, especially between 

A Solution of the . . 

Question : Who the Bhagaria priests on the one hand and 

BXimofNatsS the other, as regards the 
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Both the sides appeal to this “ Qisseh-i Atash Varha- 
ram-i Naosari” and refer to stray passages which support 
their views. Although I have taken no active part in the 
discussion, I confess that I was inclined, from my former 
studies, to side with those who accepted the view of the 
Bhagaria priests against that of the Desai family. I 
had studied this Qisseh formerly, at the request of Miss 
Menant, to reply to some of her queries, and embodied 
the result of my study in a paper entitled the“Kisseh-i 
Atash Behram-i Naosari" published in the issue of the 
“Zartoshti” of the month Meher, 1278 Yazdajardi (1909 
A.C.). However, on looking to the paper now, I find that I 
have not referred at all to the question of the build- 
ing of a house or edifice to locate the Sacred Fire. 
A patient study of the question has led me to modify 
my view partiallj', and I can now say that the Bhagaria 
priests are not wholly right. They are partly right and 
partly wrong. In the same way, the members of the Desai 
family also are not wholly right. They, too, are partly 
right and partly wrong. 

I think that this Qisseh, when studied not partly but 
wholly, throws good light on the question and helps us to 
solve it. I will explain here how it is so. (a) I will, at 
first, give a few facts, as presented by the Qisseh, to show 
that the founding of the Atash Behram w’as the work of the 
whole Anjuman, and not that of Desai Khurshedji alone, 
and that therefore the Bhagaria priests are right. (6) I 
will then speak on an important fact presented by the 
Qisseh to show that the Desais, who, too, are Bhagarias, 
are also right, that it was Desai Khurshedji alone who 
provided a dome or, perhaps, a building with a dome, to 
locate the Sacred Fire prepared and consecrated at general 
expense. On the whole, Desai Khurshedji had a lion’s 
share in the stun total of the expenses as well as in. the 
■credit. ' 
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(1) Firstly, the Qisseh says that the movement first 

began with the Anjuman. Ona 'Eapith- 

StltemeMs Jashan’ day, when all the Mohads, 

Qieseli, sliowiD^ Hirbads and Bebedins bad assembled 
•tliat the founding' i ^ 

of the A task Beh- fortbe Jasban m the Dar-i Melier/ they 

proposed to found an Atash Behram. 

■They speak of tliemselves' in the first 
person plural as intending to do the work. Let us mark 
the words: 

‘ Ke iayad Jcard rna-rd tn-chun-m hdr^ 

Ke dar dcmr-at hunhn Atash Varahr dm J 

(ec. 516-517.) 

“ We ought so to exert that we can found the Atash 
Behram in your time.'^ 

‘'Then the good-hearted leader Khurshid spoke his 
secret hope to all : ‘ I, too, {man niz) wish the same thing 
day and night/ ” (cc. 521-522.) 

“ All the Dasturs and Mobads heard this ; they blessed 
the leader; reciting the ‘ tan-darosti’ with heart and soul,. 
tTiexj resoh‘ed : * let us {mdydn) prepare the Atash Behram/ 
(ec. 524-525.) 

(2) The Qisseh farther states: 

“Then that man of good name and of good deeds, 
having invited all the religious men, spoke to all the Dasturs 
and Mobads: ‘Let MS aH write several letters, [the news] 
of this our work maybe spread (ke be-nvisim liamah mAyan 
namah-i ehand; parAgandah shawad in kAr-i mAyan) 
wherever there are the faithful Zoroastrians of good 
judgment, the circumstances may be known to them that 
we are preparing the fire in this way.’ They wrote letters 
and sent them everywhere/’ (cc. 552-556.) 

The letters were written to the different centres, sucH 
as Surat, Broach, Anklesar, Godavreh and Bombay,. 
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wherever the Parsees dwelt. This is what happens even 
now. "When the Parsee Anjaman of a mofussil town 
proposes to establish a Fire-temple or erect a Tower of 
Silence, the Anjaman of the place appeals to all the Parsee 
centres for help. Here was a similar ease. It was the 
Naosari Anjaman, and not Desai Elhiirshed alone, who 
wrote to all the centres. Had it been Desai Khurshedji’s 
own affair, there would have been no necessity of appealing 
to other centres for help. 

Perhaps, it may be said that this was not an appeal 
for co-operation for contributing to the fund raised to meet 
the expenses, but they were only letters for information 
or announcement, letters of announcement of the kind 
which even now individual donors or founders of reli- 
gious iustitutions send to the public newspapers to invite 
the Zoroastrians at the ceremonies of inauguration. But 
in this case the letters ivere not for the announce- 
ment of the inauguration ceremony, on a certain date, nor 
were they a general invitation to attend the function of 
inauguration, but they were letters sent in the very 
beginning of the project, and were meant to ask for 
co-operation and help. 

(3) An appeal was made to the leading Parsees of Surat, 
three of whom were the descendants of the well-known 
Hustam Mfinoek, whose ancestors belonged to Naosari and 
who was a Bhagaria himself. The fourth person of Surat 
to whom the appeal was made was not a member of the Seth 
family, but he was closely associated in business with the 
family. We find that, no leading persons were indivi- 
dually addressed, in letters to other Parsee centres, 
but it was so, only in the case of Surat, as the leaders-, 
of Surat belonged to Naosari and were Bhagarias by.. 
descent. Appeals to them individually were, therefore,, 
expected to be successful, and, they so proved in fact. 
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In their reply, the members of the Surat Seth family do 
not speak of the Atash Behram as being founded by Desai 
Khurshed, but they speak generally in the third person 
plural as its being founded by the people there (‘ke m- 
s^sand ba NaosAri Varahram,’ c. 577). Again, in their 
reply, they offer to send their share of the necessary 
expenses (‘har an kharchi ke bayad mA faristand,’ c. 579). 
As stated above, this was simply a preliminary announce- 
ment of the proposal to found an Atash Behram to which 
they sent a reply and offered to subscribe. 

The fact of this offer to subscribe is substantiated by 
what we find in an original account book of Desai Khur- 
shedji, an extract from which, as copied by me in May 
1903, is given abovel We find, from that account, that 
all the four gentlemen, related to or associated with the 
Seth family of Surat, had sent in their subscriptions in 
Samvat 1822 (1765-66 A.O.), amounting to Es. 1039-10. 

(4) The replies from Parsee centres other than Surat 
also show that none of them took it that the founding of 
the Atash Behram at Naosari was an individual affair of 
Desai Khurshedji. Neither do they nor do the Surat Parsees 
refer, even once, to Desai Khurshedji by name. The letters 
were addressed to the different centres in the third person 
plural as having been written by the people (Anjuman) 
of Naosari (‘navishtand,’ c. 585). The replies, too, were 
addressed to the Anjuman, to the young and the old 
(‘boma va pir’) and not to Desai Ehurshedji alone. So, 
they were read before the whole Anjuman in the Dar-i 
Meher (c. 589). It was when favourable replies of co- 
operation and sympathy were received that Desai Khurshed 
recLuested Dastur Sohrab, the then Dastur of Naosari, 
to proceed with the work. This shows that the first 
letters were not letters announcing the inaugura- 


1 See pp. 82-88 above. 
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tion ceremony; they were letters containing information^ 
asking for sympathy and help. It was after receiving 
favourable replies from ontside Naosari that the Anjnman 
(the old and the young) of Naosari met one day, and 
Dastur Sohrab read an account at the meeting, based on 
the authority of religious books, especially the eighth 
Pargard of the Vendidad explaining how an Atash 
Behram should be consecrated. So, if the foundation of 
the Sacred Fire at Naosari had been only one man 
Desai Khurshedji's affair, all the preliminaries stated 
above of letters and replies of co-operation would not 
have been necessary. 

(5) After the completion of the ceremony of collecting 
and consecrating the sixteen fires, when the whole function 
was finished, Dastur Sohrab gave the wages or fees to the 
hundred Mobads who had taken part in the ceremony 
(‘hamah ra mozd did 6 kard khushnud,’ c. 691). Desai 
Khurshed, then, gave them wages for the second time 
(‘ddganah mozd dadah,’ c. 693). It seems that Dastur 
Sohrab, as the Head Priest of Naosari, paid to all the 
priests their wages or fees from the common fund. Thus, 
the fact that Desai Khurshed paid them for the second 
time, shows that the foundation of the Atash Behram 
was not Desai Khurshed ’s sole affair. Had it been so, there 
was no need of two payments, one by the Dastur and the 
other by the Desai. But, as it was the people’s affair, an 
affair of the whole Anjuman, the Dastur paid the priests 
from the common exchequer, and then Desai Khurshed, 
of his own accord, kindly paid them in addition, out of 
his own pocket. Such eases have happened even recently. 
In the ‘Jashans’ celebrating the anniversaries of the Atash’ 
Behrams and other religious places the priests, after 
being paid by the authorities of the Atash Behrams, were 
paid, in addition, by other benevolent persons or from some 
benevolent funds. 
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(b) A Statement : \ Now,- we C'ome to, the. second part 

of question.., whereby one can properly 

Khxirshedji who : say that it was Desai Kliiirshedji, who 
(nimbad) of°S.e ^^uilt the Atasli Eeliram, is., the building 
Atash Behram. which lodged the Sacred Fire. 

It seems that, ' later on, after the sixteen fires were 
collected and consecrated (ce. 709-11), or, perhaps in 
the midst of the ceremonies, Desai Khursliedji proposed' 
building a dome CgumbadO to accommodate the Sacred 
Fire of the Atash Behram. He expressed his intention, to 
do so to Dastur Sohrab, who was pleased to learn 
that. 

I think that what happened was something like that 
which happens even now-a-days. An institution is started 
from the general purse, from public subscriptions; but the 
house, in which that institution is located, is donated by a 
single indmdual out of his own money. For example, we 
had, in Bombay, the Elphinstone College started by public 
subscriptions. Then, later on, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the 
first Knight of that name, built a special building for the 
Institution. So we speak of (a) the College as *‘the Elphin- 
stone College’’ and (6) of the building as ‘‘the Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Building of the Elphinstone College.” Take ano- 
ther instance of what has happened in Naosari itself. The 
Parsee public had subscribed to certain funds to start 
a Madressa at Naosari. Later on, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the 
first Knight, gave a large sum to the Madressa which began 
to be known, and is even now known, as “ the Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Madressa.” Still later, Mr. Behramji Nusserwanji 
Sirvai of Naosari erected a large building to accom- 
modate the Madressa. Here also, we have two names: 
(a) ‘‘the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Madressa” and (&) ‘‘the 
Bebramji Nusserwanji Sirvai Building of the Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Madressa*” It seems that something of the same 
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kind had iiap])ened in the case of the Naosari Atash Behram. 
The preparation and consecration of the Sacred Fire was 
the work of the Anjuman, but the dome— or, perhaps, 
what is meant is a building with a dome in it, which 
seems to be more possible— was the affair of Desai Khur- 
shedji alone. 

From what we know of the foundation of the present 
Atash Behrams, the providing of a building for the Sacred 
Fire is a larger affair, so far as the cost is eoneerned, 
than the preparation and consecration of the Sacred 
Fire. In the total costs of the foundation of an Atash 
Behram, the cost of the building comes to much more than 
the cost of the ceremonies. So, I think, Desai Khurshedji's 
share in the total costs must be taken as forming a lion’s 
share. Under these circumstances, if one were to ask in 
our Gujarati phraseology “ Who built the Atash Behram 
of Naosari ?” oimi ?), one would 

say: “ Desai Ehurshedji built it” (’l^ttsT "iNi). 

But, if the question were Who prepared the Atash 
Behram of Naosari ’ ’ ? ?), 

one may reply: “The Anjuman prepared it” 

In this connection, we must bear in mind the state of 
affairs in those old times, about 167 years ago. The Parsees 
had not then, what we may now call, -decent buildings for 

their sacred Fire-temples. Even now, if you will go to some 
mofussil villages, such as those around Surat, you will find 
that the Fire-temples there cannot easily be distinguished 
from other ordinary houses. We know from the'^Qisseh 
that Naosari had an Atash Behram ere this and that was 
the Sacred Irfin-Shah Fire of Sanjan. They had no special 
building for that Sacred Fire. The Sacred Fire was located 
“ in a good house specially vacated for the purpose” (‘ Yaki 
khush khanah-i khali be-kardah, Varahram Atashi-ra jay kar- 
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dah/ c. 306).^ I think that when the new Sacred Fire of 
Naosari was prepared and consecrated, it must have been 
possibly installed in the same house where the San j an Fire 
stood for a number of years. However, wherever it could 
be, the Sacred Fire was not at first located in a special 
building with a dome. Desai Khurshedji must have, 
therefore, built a dome— I take it that a house with a 
dome is meant— and located the Sacred Fire there. The 
account as given by the Qisseh is confusive. The Qisseh says 
that Desai Khurshed provided a dome or built a house with 
a dome for it, after the preparation and consecration of 
the Sacred Fire was completed, and the final installation 
took place on the rdz Sarosh and mah Ardibehesht, 1136 
A.Y. There seems to be some confusion here. A dome, 
or a house with a dome, cannot be built in a short time 
after the completion of the consecration ceremony. What 
must have actually happened seems to be this that Desai 
Khurshedji must have proceeded to build the dome or the 
house with a dome, during the preparation and consecration 
of the sixteen fires. Or, perhaps, the Fire was installed 
in an old house on the r6z Sarosh and the dome, or the 
house with a dome, was provided by Desai Khurshedji a 
little later, and the author of the Qisseh has not carefully 
preserved the sequence of events. I think that the first 
must be the case. But this is not a very important point. 
What we gather from tlie statement of the Qisseh is this 
that Desai Khurshedji provided a proper decent habitation 
for the Sacred Fire. The Desais are, therefore, justified in 
saying that Khurshedji built the Atash Behram, le., the 
house or temple for the Sacred Fire. An impartial study of 
the materials supplied by the Qisseh thus shows that both 
the sides are partially right and partially wrong. 

1 y acfe ** Tke K. Bi Cama Oriental Institute Journal,” Ko. 17 ,, 

B. 1. 
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XI 

DATES OP EVENTS REFERRED TO 
IN THE QISSEH. 

A.C. 

G51 Pali of the Persian Empire on the death of Yazda- 
Jard and the flight of some Zoroastrians to KohistAn. 
751 Plight of the fugitive Parsees at Hormuz, after a 
hundred year’s stay in KoMstan. This date corre- 
sponds with that of the ‘AbbUsides coming to 
power as Caliphs. 

756 Arrival at Div in Kathiawar after a stay of fifteen 
years in Hormuz. 

785 Arrival at Sanjan after a stay of nineteen years 
in Div. 

790 Pounding of the first Fire-temple in India after a 
stay of five jears in Sanjan. 

1090 Beginning of dispersion to V&nkaner, Broach, 
Variav, Anklesar, KliambAyat and Naosari after a 
stay of about three hundred years more at Sanjan. 
1290 Division of Gujarat into five panthaks or districts 
for sacerdotal work, two hundred years after the 
commencement of the Dispute. 

1490 Conguest of Sanjan by the Muhammadan army of 
Mahmud Bigarha and the Plight of the Parsees 
to Eahrut. 

1502 Arrival at Eansda with the Sacred Fire. 

1516 Arrival at Naosari with the Sacred Fire. 

1533 or 15S0 (probably the former) Transfer of the town 
of Bulsar from the Panthak of Naosari to that of 
Sanjan. 

1686 Quarrel between the priests and the laymen at 

Naosari. 

1687 The priests of Naosari obliged to present a writing 

to the laymen, giving np their rights and privi- 
leges to officiate. 
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1735 The Bebdins at the instance ofGangftji^Eao G&ikwar 
passed to the Bhagaria priests a document acknow- 
ledging the right of the Bhagarias: to officiate, at 
Naosari. 

1740 A document from Da.mS,ji Eao GSikwar, cohtainSng 

his decision that the Bhagaria priests had the 
right to officiate even in the houses of the San j ana 
priests. 

1741 A permit given to the Sanjana priests by DamUji R&o 

Gaikwar, allowing them to leave Naosari for Bulsar. 

1741 RSz 28, Mfth 12, Year 1103 Yazdajardi. The',Sanjanft 

priests left NaoSari for Bulsar with the Sacred 
Ir An-shah Fire. 

1742 The Sahjana priests, with the help of kaja Durje 

Sang, went and settled at Udwada with their 
Saqred Iran-shah Fire, 

1764 E6z 3, Mah 1, Year 1134 A.Y. (19th October). The 
Naosari Anjuman resolved at the 'Rapithwin 
Jashan gathering, under the leadership of Desai 
Khurshed, to found the Atash Behram of Naosari. 

A FEW DATES IN CONNECTION WITH’ THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE ATASH BEHRAM . 

OF NAOSARI. 

1764 (19tK October), R6 z 3 Ardibehesht, Mah l(Pravardin 
(Rapithwin day) , 1134 A. Y. Resolution made by 
the Anjuman of Naosari, at the Rapithwin JasKan 
gathering, under the leadership’of-Desai Khurshed, 
to found an Atash Behram in Naosari (e. 510). The 
year is not mentioned, but from". the fact that after 
the receipt of favourable replies, the ceremony of 
collecting the sixteen fires and of consecrating 
them is said to have commenced in 1134 A.Y. 
(c. 663), we fake it that the year of the resolution 
also was 1134 A.Y. 
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1765 (l3tli January), Rdz H6rmazd, M&h Tir, 1134 A.Y. | 

Gommen cement (sharu* kardah, vC. 664) of the i 

ceremony of collecting and consecrating the 
requisite sixteen fires. 

1765 (30th No’isember), R6z Sarosh, Mah Ardibehesht, 1136 j 

A.Y. Enthronement of the Atash Behram under a 
dome (‘gumbad’) built by Desai Khurshed. 

We find from these dates that the ceremony began two 
months and twenty-eight days after the date of the first 
proposal to found the Atash Behram. The enthronement 
took place ten months and seventeen days after the com- 
mencement of the ceremony. 


DATES CONNECTED WITH CHlNGA SHAH 
AND HIS SON. 

1478, 1481, 1511, 1516. Known dates of events connected 
with ChangA Shah.i 

1418, 1573. Known dates of events connected with the 
four sons of Changa Asa.^ 

1531-1570. Known dates of events connected with the sons ; 

and grandsons of the first two sons of Chang4 Asa. j 

DATES CONNECTED WITH THE DESAIS. i 


1527 7th September, Dastsr Behram Pahlan'XKhursbedji 
Desai ’s ancestor®) mentioned in the Riyayat of 
Cam& Asa."^ 

1535 17tll January, Dastur Behram Pahlan, mentioned in 
the Riv&yat of Aspandy&r Yazdyar and Rustam.® 
1635 Dastur Behram Pahlan mentioned as a well-known 
learned Dastur® in the time of Manock Changa 
whose known dates are 1520-1535.'^ 


1 Vide my “ Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees, ” 
op. eit., p. 97. 2 Ibid. pp. 97-98, 

3 " The Parsee Prakash,” Vol. I, p. 7, n. i. 4 

5 Ibid, p. 8, ool. 1. 6 Ibid. p. 11, col, 2, n. 5. 

7 Vide my ‘ii'ew Events ili_the Early History of the Parsees,’' p. 98. 




ZARATHUOTRA AND ZOROASTRIANISM 
IN MACODDrS KITlB-I MURtlJ AL-ZA- 

f 

HAB VA MA'ADAN AL-JAUHAE (BOOK 
OF MEADOWS OF GOLD AND 
MINES OF JEWELS) 

Bt the late Db, Sib Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., LL.D. 

The object of this paper is to collect and examine the 
references to Zarathustra and Zoroastri- 
Introduotion anism made by Magoudi who lived in the 
tenth century A.C. in his “Kitab-i Muruj 
al-Zahab va Ma‘adan al-Jauhar” 3 

i.e., “ The Book of Meadows of Gold and Mines of Jewels.” 
In my references and version I follow the text and French 
translation of the work by 0. Barbier de Meynard and 
Pavet de Courteille (1861-1877). 

Magoudii speaks of Zarathustra as ‘Zaradest.’ He says 
that Zarathustra came to Balkh to the court of Yustasf 
‘Vistaspa’ of the Avesta, ‘Gustasp’ of Firdousi) 
from Azarbaijan of which he was an inhabitant 
(O^; i>l O'). The genealogy of Zarathustra, as given 
by Ma?oudi, corresponds, with some difterenoe, to that 
which we find recited in the Ifringftn prayers of the 
Parsis. I give below the names as given by him and 
found in tlie Parsi books 


1 Mft 9 ^ud!, lexte efc TraductioD par C* Barbier de Mejnard et 
Pavet de Courteille, Tome deuxi^me, Chap. XXI, pp, 123424. 
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ZamihuBtra^ s Genealogy . 

Ma^oEdi (VoL II, ' pp, 123-24) Parsi Books^ / . - 

„ Earalkti^ta , 

■ Pdriiskasp . ' ' 
Paitarasp ' 
Aorvadkasp 
Hachidasp 
Ohakhsmis 
Paitarasp 
Hardarsni 
Hardhar 

olcr^i Spitam 

Vida^t 
Aizem 
Baziani 

: ; VDorasraii 

' 'MaEGcHWr ■ 

We gather the following particulars from Mafoudi: 

The prophet was called Zaradast bin Asbiman 
(olcr^ Cf. which corresponds to the Pahlavi Zara- 

tust bpitamto. He adds : “ He was the prophet (c?‘) of the 
Magi he brought them the book (yk.r) commonly 

known as Zamzameh but known among the Magi 

as the Bastah (‘k*-) -^bioh is a corrupt form of ‘A vesta.’ 

The language of the book has sixty letters, and no other 

language contains a larger number than this As the 

1 I give the names as given in ‘DarSb Homazyar’s Riyayat,’ by 
Ervad Manockji Rustam ji UnvalS, with my Introduction, Yol, 11, 
pp. 43-44, where they are given in the Avestan ebaraoters. 
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language in whieli the book was written was difficult to 
pronounce and unintelligible to the people, the prophet, 
in addition to the explanations which he had given in 
the book itself, added a commentary and which 

he explained by another commentary (tafsir al tafsir. 
All the writings were written in gold and form- 
ed twelve thousand volumes which contain all matter, civil 
and religions. The kings of Persia took these books as 
their code till the time of Alexander who after 

killing Dara burnt a part of the books. Then, when, 
after the rule of the tribal kings Ardasir 

Babakan came to the throne, he introduced the custom of 
reading one chapter of the book called Isnad (jI--'!, 

e.e., the Yasna). The Magi still recite the chapter. To 
make the original book of the Bastah (A vesta) intelligible, 
the prophet composed a commentary called the Zanda 

(l-*0). Later on, he wrote another commentary called 
Bazand (-‘■j';, i.e., Pazand). After the prophet’s death, his 
learned disciples wrote a commentary and new explana- 
tion (Cji) of the two preceding commentaries named 

baridah (“■sjt).”! 

Magoudi then refers to a peculiar process of the 
recital of the Scriptures. He says : “The Magi have not as 
yet succeeded in retaining by heart all their reveal- 
ed books. So, their learned men (‘ulam&) and their 
‘ herbads’ are content with knowing by heart some 
parts, for example, a seventh, a fourth or a third 
part. One of the priests commences to recite the part 
which he has by heart j then the second tabes his turn 

I It is not clear what this word is. It may be from ‘ boridan’ 
to out, and may be equivalent to kardah (from Av. 

keret, to cut), meaning, a section, \Fe speak of the ‘ kardahs’^ or 
sectoins of the Yaats, 
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to recite - wliat he knows :by heart and then the third : 
and so on^ until they complete the recitation.. This shows, 
that it is impossible for them to know by heart the whole 
of this book. However they say of a Zoroastrian iiiBijis- 
,tan who lived before the Hirji year 300., that .'he 

recited the, whole by heart/’ ■ 

Zaradiist „p.reached for thirty- five years and . died 
.at the age of seventy-seven ■ and was succeeded by 
Khanas One of the variants of the word'Khanas, 

as given in his notes^ by Barbier'de .Meynard', whose 
text and ■ translation I have followed, is Kh^mis 
So,, I think the name is Jamas, (for-- Jamasp), -‘MunH’ 
or Dastur of the court of Giistasp. . 

Macoudi refers to Zaradu^t and his. writings again/- 
wheii he speaks of the reign of Bahram .son of Hormuz. 
Marii, son of Yazid (^iJi Cf. flourished in Bahram’s 
reign. The word zaiidik (3-^0) came into use from the 
.li.f e-time' of this Man ! who was the founder of the. Zendikah 
,,(,4 aij),. ;.. M'a^oucli,.' .'gives . this explanation , of the word 
Zendikah {le., Manichsoism) : Zaradust had brought the 
book of. Bastali (Avesta) for the Persians, which , was 
WTitteii in their ancient language. He wrote a commen- 
tary of that Avesta and called it Zand. He added to this 
commentary (Zand) an explanation which he 

named Bazand The Zand contains the explana- 

tion of the original book. Later, all those who rejected the 
authority of the Bastah (Avesta) and followed the Zand, 
i.e*, the Oomnientary, were called the Zandi (iS-^’3), Thus, 
the Zandi were those who, instead of following the 
original Avesta, followed the Zand, the commentaries. 
The Arabs afterwards took the word Zandi from the 
Persians and designated by this name the dualists and 


See ?oL II, p* MS. 


2 Vol II, pp. 167-168. 
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all those who professed the belief in the eternity of the 
world and denied the belief in the creation. 

Zaradusi is named by Magoudi, later on, along with 
other five : Set son of Adam, Messiah, Jonas, and two 
others who were light without body, i.e., whose body 
cast no shadow.^ 

Then Zaradust is again mentioned in Chapter LXVIIF-^ 
in connection with an account of the fire-temples 
Ten fire-temples existed before the time of Zaradust.' 
From his time forward many others were built, 
such as those in Nisapur in Khorasan, Nisa and al-Baida 
in Fars. On the advice of Zaradust, Gustasp discovered 
the Fire-temple founded by Jamsid in Kharazm 
and brought the sacred Fire to Darabjard in Pars. 
The temple was named Azarjuy in 332 

Hijri, when Masoudi wrote his book, meaning “ the Fire 
ot the Eivulet.” 

The Chapter LXVIII is headed cf 

p“Sp,ir 'of of 

Persia traditional views concerning Houses of 

Fire, etc/^ 

The custom ot poping rererenoe to the Kre in Persio 

begon, occordmg to PWousi, in the reign of HoZg 

who was the founder of Fire-re verenpp ^ 

in 1 -c ire reverence. But, according 

- body of men prostrating before 

the fire, in the attitude of adoratiVn • ■ ■ r- 

tTiPTY, ^i. ■ auoration, made inquiries from 

them about the origin and the hidden meaning of the 
cult which they professed. They succeeded in drawing 
him to their belief by showing to him that the fire partici- 
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pated in the nature of luminous divinities and that he 
served as intermediary between God and the creation.” 

Mafoudi then adds: “Without wishing to press upon 
so mysterious a doctrine here, we shall remark that the 
worshippers of fire establish difl[:erent grades in light and 
distinguish the principle of light from the principle of 
heat. They maintain that every animated being is 
attracted by flame and consumed by it. It is thus that the 
light butterfly which flitters at night throws itself over 
the taper and dies in the flame. It is in virtue of the 
same (kind of) attraction that the deer, the birds, 
the wild animals fall at night, in the hand of the 
hunters. It is the same with fishing before flames such 
as is practised in the province of Basrah. The fish attract- 
ed by the light come up to the surface of the water and 
hurry towards the bottom of the ships round which 
burn lighted torches. The adorators say that light ' '' 

is the source of all the good things of the world. It is 
more noble than things that are dark and combat their 
influence. Water, the element opposed to the fire, is supe- 
rior, because it extinguishes it. It is the essence of all 
that lives and fertilizes all nature.” 

According to Magoudi, Afaridun, being once instruct- 
ed with these doctrines, carried a portion of this .sacred 
fire to Khorasan. He built a fire- temple at Tus and 
another in the city of Bokhara (l> which was 

named Bardasurah 

A third temple named Karakarkan was 

(ol-i-*-) by Bahman bin Asfandyar bin 
Austasf (Gnstasp). The fourth is found in the country 

^i«hiz ^)iu Iraii(^ l>). It ,yas, at first, consecrated to 

Tower of 
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idols -which Anusirwan had removed. Others say that Ann- 
sirwan (o* A having found in this temple an altar on 
which the sacred fire burnt, he transported it to the vil- 
lage named Birkah King Kay-Khusru had built 

a temple which was known under the name of Kusujah 
Mafoudi, though he speaks of ten Fire-temples, 
enumerates only eight. He says they were founded before 
the advent of Zaradust. Then several were founded in 
the time of Zaradust. I give below the information in 
the form of a table : 

Mafoudi’s List of Fit'e-temples founded before 
Zarathustra. 

Founder Place 

Afaridun Tus in Khorasm 
Afaridun Bokhara 

Bahman Sijistan 

Country of Shiz 
and Erran 

oOl i 


1 . 

2 

3, 

4. 


Name of the Temple 

Berdasoureh 
Karakarkan fif 


6. Kay-Khusru 

6. Founder not 

known 

7. Siawakhsh' 

8. Bohr&sf 
(Lohrasp) 


Kumis tA'y 
near Birkand 

Arrajto oVjI 
in Fto 


Kiisiijah 

Jaris 

Kan jdah ^ 


1 Barbier de Mejnard adds a note that it is a pond near Shirdii. 

2 Ihe name of the founder is not given, but it is said that 

previously, it was a temple with idols which Aniihirwan removed 
from there. Another version is given which says that Aniuvirwan 
found there on an altar (vafieh the sacred fire ( jl*) burning. 
He removed the sacred fire to Birkah which, according to 

Barbier de Meynard, is a basin or pond near Shiraz, 

S Or or according to other texts. 
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Fire-temples founded in the time of and after 
Zarathustra. 


Founder 
1. Not known 


4. Jarnshid (dig- 
i^overed Ijy 
ixastiV^p at 
the ingtanee of 
Zarathustra) , 


Place Name of the Temple 

fNisapur 




in Khorisan 


Nis& 

i 

I Baiza 


:a I 


Found at Kli^razm Azarjny^ • 

and (transported 
to Databjard) 


1 ]\fnrO!idi says that according to a Persian tradition, at 
first it was iv.d-Khiisro who discovered the sacred fire at 
Kljfferaziii dtirini? iiis expedition against the Turks; others 
pay that Nn.-^irwan discovered it later on and carried it to a 

place called Kariiiri It burnt till the time of the Arab 

coiirpiest when the Zoroastriuns fearing that the Musalmans 
may tlestroy it, divided the Fire into several parts. They kept one 
part at Karian and carried others 1 3 Nis^ and Baiisa in Fars. 


A NOTE ON THE CLIMATE OF lEAN 

By. the late Db. Sie Jiyanji Jamshebji Modi, Kt.^ LL.D. 

Among the several causes of the downfall of the 
ancient prosperity of Iran one is its climate. I have 
spoken on this subject at some length in my first of the 
four lectures before the Gama Oriental Institute in 1926 
as the Government of Bombay Tellowship Lecturer. The 
climate has turned dry and lessened the fertility of the 
soil. I give below a note from Dr. Sven Hedin on the 
subject which shows that at least during the period of the 
Zoroastrian rule over the country, the climate was well 
nigh steady.^ 

Extract from “ OvsBLAiJTn to India ” by Sven 
Hedin, Vol. II, pp. 232-234. 

“ The old religion of Persia, founded by Zoroaster, 
may, singular as it may appear, afford a proof of the 
constancy of the climate during two and a half thousand 
years or more. For, according to the most probable 
data, Zoroaster lived not long before the rise of the 
Achaemenid dynasty. According to Justi, this religion, 
as it is set forth in the Avesta, took the place of the old 
Magian religion of the Medes. ' The teaching of Zoroaster 
was first fully accepted and developed in Eastern Iran, and 
in western lands was mixed with foreign elements* The 

1 1 thankful to Mr. J. K, Kabraji for drawing my 

attention to Sven Hedin. It is with great pleasure that I give a note 
of this Swedish gentleman because I had the pleasure of meeting him 
at Stockholm when he had just returned from his first travels in 
Persia and talked with me in Persian. 1 had the pleasure of meeting 
him once again at Simla when he had Just returned from his travels 
In Central Asia* 


the climate of iean 
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genuine Iranian spirit tas always had its stronghold in 
Eastern Iran, while the western parts of the country 
were exposed to Babylonian and Greek influence.’ Night 
and sleep are hostile powers. By the uprising of the 
sun the power of demons is restrained ; thanks , to the sun, 
irrigation, agriculture, and other work -can be carried 
on, KJierehy the extension of desert is checked. ‘ When 
the desert with its storms smoothes out the roads, 
BO that at night only the bright stars show caravans the 
way ; when the heat of the sand raises up vapour which 
envelops the sun in a dense veil, this is the work of the 
evil spirits which dwell there ; nay, even the storm is a 
div which fights against the trees created by God. The 
contrast betw'een desert and fruitful land is repeated 
throughout Iran ; numerous rivers, flowing through 
extensive lands with their beneficent waters, are suddenly 
lost in the sand ; fruitful land is often closely bounded 
by arid tracts, and irrigation works lose their efiect 
through the encroachment of the sandy sea,’ 

“ Such a clearly pronounced struggle between life 
and death, between good and evil spirits, for the dominion 
of the earth could scarcely have been conceived unless 
the natural conditions in ancient Iran had given grounds 
for it. H. Kiepert expresses similar views : ‘ The efiect 
which the nature of the country exercised on the minds 
of its inhabitants finds expression in the old Iranian 
belief in a beneficent creative power, and one hostile 
to mankind (Ormuzd and Ahriman) ; as creations of the 
latter are regarded the hot sandstorms, mirage in the 
desert, the cold of winter, miasma, noxious insects and 
snakes, etc. ; hence the practical religious precepts 
ascribed to Zoroaster, the extermination of these creatures, 
the planting of trees, the construction of water-conduits, 
the sinking of wells, etc,’ 
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Kiepert also points out that the great desert regions 
in the midst of Iran are responsible for the absence of 
a general name for this part of the country, as well as 
for the weakness of the State institutions which have 
been established in this country since the most ancient 
times. Only for short periods have powerful rulers 
or dynasties, such as the first Achaemenids, Alexander 
and the first Seleucids ...... been able to keep it all 

together; during much longer intervals at least two king- 
domshme, as a rule, existed side by side, 
tJie great desert, the Medo-Persian, Bactrian, etc.’ 
When Kiepert also shows that the small cultivated strip 
along the southern foot of Elburz has been from the 
earliest ages the only practicable route between the west 
and east for large masses of troops, and that its import- 
ance stands out in every period of military history, we find 
an indirect but very striking proof of the extension of the 
desert in former times over the same area as at present 
Politics, wars, religions, all have been afiected by the 
pography of the country, and everywhere we detect the 
influence of the- great desert on the life of the people 4s 
long as records go back, the great desert has lain where 

It .still lies the whole, with the same characteristics 

as to-day” 
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ANNUAL EBPORT, 1932 

The Eseeutive Committee of the K. R. Gama Oriental 
Irxstitute begs to submit their report of work done durino- 
the year 1932. 

MemiersMp 

At the end of 1931 there were 210 Life Members. 
Owing to the death of six of them and the addition of one, 
the number stood at 205 at the end of the year. 

Among the 67 Ordinary Members there were three 
deaths and six resignations against an addition of three 
new members, bringing down the number to 61 at the close 
of the year under report. 

Deaths 

The Committee places on record with regret the 
passing away of the following members 

Life Menibers 

(1) Sardar Sir Bomanji Ardeshar Dalai, Kt. 

(5-4-1932), 

(2) Burzoji Dadabhoy B. Jijibhoy, Esq. (10-5-1932), 

(3) Sir Dorab Jamshedji Tata, Kt. (3-6-1932), 

(4) Col. Sir Hormusji Bdalji Banatwala, Kt. 

(2-7-1932), 

(5) Dhanjishah Meherjibhai Madan, Esqr., M.A. 
LL.B., (Advocate), (13-7-1932). 

(6) Eharshedji Kavasji Suntoke, Esqr., B.A,, LL.B. 

(21-8-1932). 

11 
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Ordinary Members 

(1) Ardeshar Edalji Dalai, Esqr. (26-6-1932), 

(2) Dr. Eustam Nanabhoy Eanina (20-10-1932), 

(3) Lt.-Col. Merwatiji Pestonji Kharegbat 

(17-12-1932). 

Trustees of the Institute 

Shanas-iil-Dlama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., Pb.D., LL.D. (1914),* 
Sorabji E. Warden, Esqr. (1914),* 

Kazi Kabiraddin, Esqr., Barrisler-at-Law, J.P. (1914), 
Eustam K. E. Gama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor (1916), 
Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., 

(Advocate) (1916), 

E. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. (1916), 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 3rd Baronet (1928). 

The Executive Committee 

President 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., I.C.S. (Eetired). 
Vice-Presidents 

Sorabji E. Warden, Esq.,* 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D.* 

Honorary Treasurer 

Kaikhasru H. Gama, Esq. 

Ex-officio Mendiers 

Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law., J.P., 

Eustam K. E. Gama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 

Diwan Bahadur Krishnalel M. Jhaveri, M.A ., LL.B., 

(Advocate), 

E. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Gurrimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 


^ deceased. 
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Members 

Miss Serene M. Cutset ji, 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph D., 

E. P. Gorvala, Esq., M.A., 

B. N. Dhabhar, Esq., M.A., 

P. K. Motiwala, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji, B.A., 

Prof. A. B. Cajendragadkar, M.A., 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporvala, B.A., Ph.D., Barrister- 

at"Daw, 

Dr. Jal Peerose Bulsara, M.A., Ph.D., 

Dr. JalC. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D. 

Honorary Secretary 

B. T. Anklesaria, Esq., M.A. 

Sub-Committee of Finance 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi,* Kaikhasru H. Cama, Esq., and B. T. Anklesaria, 
Esq., to consider the annual budget and questions relating 
to finance. 

Building Sub-Committee 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Mo 'i,* E. P. Masani, Esq., Eustam K. E. Cama, Esq., 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, Kaikhasru 
H. Gama, Esq., and B. T. Anklesaria, Esq., to consider the 
question of the Institute having its own building. 

Keic Life Member 
Ervad Pramroze A. Bode, B.A. 

Hew Ordinary Members 


Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., 

Ervad Manekshah Pardunji Kanga, B.A., 
Lt. P. S. Tarapore. 
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Meetings 

There were six meetings of the Executive Committee 
during the year. 

Record of Service 

The following resolutions were passed recording the 
services of the Eevd. Dr. D. Mackichan and Miss D. 
Joachim Menant : — 

The Revd. Dr. D. MacMchan 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. E. Cama Oriental 
Institute express their deep sorrow at the sad demise of the 
Reverend Dr. Mackichan, retired Principal of Wilson 
College, who was the first to suggest the foundation of this 
Institute. Dr. Mackichan took a very deep interest in 
oriental studies and was ever anxious to further their 
growth. He was the first President of this Institute until 
i'll® year 1917 when he left India. As he was greatly 
attached to India, he returned here on a visit in the year 
1925, when this Institute took the opportunity to welcome 
him at its premises on the 5th March. 

“ The Committee place on record their appreciation of 
his great scholarship and the yeoman services he rendered 
to this Institute and express their regret that in his passing 
away India has lost an esteemed scholar and a sincere 
well-wisher, and the student world an earnest devotee of 
learning and an esteemed friend. May his soul rest in 
eternal bliss, by God's blessings.” 

Miss D. Joachim Menant 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. E. Cama Oriental 
Institute express their deep sorrow at the sad demise of 
Miss D. Joachim Menant, the scholar- daughter of a scholar- 
father. Miss Menant had inherited the liking for the Parsi 
literature and history from her revered father Mon. Menant,. 
who had written learned works on Zoroastrianism. 
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“ The Committtee record their appreciation of the deep 
interest Miss Menant took in matters of Parsi history and 
the enthusiasm she evinced for the first-hand knowledge 
of Parsi manners and customs which led her to pay a visit 
in 1901 to the Parsi centres of Naosari, Surat, Udwada, 
Sanjan, Nargol and other places. Her work entitled ' Les 
Parsis, Histoire des Gommunautfe Zoroastriennes de 
I’Inde, ’ is well known. By her death the Parsis have 
lost a zealous scholar and a well-meaning good friend.” 

E. E. Camel's Death Anniversary 

The twenty-third anniversary of the death of the late 
Mr. K. R. Gama was celebrated on Saturday, the 20th 
August 1932, in the hall of the Institute, when Sir Dinsha 
Edalji Watcha, Kt., presided. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., gave a discourse 
on “ The Date of Zoroaster.” 

Lectures 

1. Dr. Miss Betty Heimann, Professor of Indology 
at the University of Halle (Germany) ; “ Modern Tenden- 
ciesin Western Methods of Research in Oriental Studies,” 
on Friday, the 19th February, 1932, when Madame B, P. 
Wadia presided. 

2. Dr. JalG. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., “ Pre-Zoroastrian 
Religion of the Iranians,” on Wednesday, the 20th April, 
1932, when Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, Kt., O.I.E., LL.D,” 
presided. 

3. Dr. Raghu Vira, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. : “ The Inter- 
relation between Vedic and Avestic Cultures,” on Tuesday, 
the 23rd August, 1932, when Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, Kt., 
presided. 

4-6, Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala, Ph.D., Ancien Elfeve de 
i’Ecole de Louvre, Paris: 
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“ Recent Excavations in Susa,” on Thursday, the 25tK 
August, 1932, when Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. (Retd.),, 
presided. 

“Numismatic Notes,” on Friday, the 26th August, 
1932, when Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, Kt., presided. 

“ Observations on Burial Customs in Ancient Persia, 
with special reference to the results of recent excavations,” 
on Monday, the 29th August 1932, when Sir Dinsha E. 
Wateha, Kt., presided. 

7-12. Dr. Iraeh J. S. Taraporevala, B.A., Ph.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Principal of the M. P. Cama Athornan 
Institute: 

“ The Speech of Babies and its Lessons,” on Monday, 
the 21st November, 1932, when Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. 
(Retd.), presided. 

“ The Psychological Aspects of Speech, ” on Wednesday, 
the 23rd November, 1932. 

The Intellectual Laws of Language — I,” on Monday, 
the 28th November, 1932. 

“ The Intellectual Laws of Language— II,” on Wednes- 
day, the 30th November, 1932. 

“ Some Ideas about Grammar,” on Monday, the 5th 
December, 1932. 

The Mixing of Races and its Effects on Language,” 
on Wednesday, the 7th December, 1932. 

Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize Essays 

The “ Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize” of Rs. 225/- was 
announced in the public newspapers and journals for an 
English translation of the Ashi, Istad, Zamyat, Haddkht 
and Vistasp Yaats, to be submitted on or before the 31st 
December, 1931. One essay was received under the nom* 
de-plume of “ Irmaiti.” 
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The prize of Rs. 500/- for an English translatio a of the 
Abftn, Kh'^arset, Mah, Tir, Drwasp. SlihiPt Eashnu, Fravar- 
din, Ram and Din Yasts, to be submitted on or before 
the 31st May, 1932, was reannouneed. Two essays were 
received under the nom-de-plumes respectively of “Jivjan” 
and “ Wie du kannst so wolle.” 

Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, M.A., and Dr. Iraeh J. S. Tara- 
porevala, B.A., Ph.D., Barrister-at-Law, were appointed 
examiners. In their reports, dated the 6th August, 1932, the 
examiners declared the essays, bearing the nom-de-plumes 
“ Armaiti ” and “ Wie du kannst so wolle” worthy of the 
two prizes of Rs, 225/- and Rs. 500/-. Brvad Manekshah 
Fardunji Kanga, B.A. the writer of the two essays, was 
awarded the prizes at the gathering which took place on the 
20th August, 1932, the 23rd death anniversary of the late 
Mr. K. R. Gama. 

The Executive Committee records its thanks to Mr. 
Solirab J. Bulsara and Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala for 
kindly examining the essays without remuneration. 

Uai Aimae K. B. Gama Prize 

Dr. Jehangir 0. Tavadia, B.A., Ph.D., of Hamburg, 
has been entrusted with the translation of the Pahlavi 
text “ Sitayinitarih-i Sur Afrin,” on an honorarium of 
Rsi 100/- The same subject was announced as the Bai 
Aimae K. R. Oama Prize Essay in 1923 and the only essay 
then received was not considered worth recognition. 

Life- Sketch of the Late Mr. K. B. Gama 

Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, Kt., has sub- 
mitted his MS. of the “Life-Sketch of the late Mr. K. R. 
Cama,” which will be published as early as convenient. 

Puhlications 

Four numbers of the Journal of the Institute, Nos. 20, 
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21, 22 and 23, and the Institute Publications Nos. 8 and 9 
were published during the year. 

Publication No. 8 contains The Persian Eivayat of 
Hormazy^r Prtoarz and others, their Version with Intro- 
duction and Notes/ ^ a monumental work of Brvad Baman- 
ji Nusserwanji Dhabhar, M.A. The Institute tenders its best 
thanks to the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet, the 
Trustees of Sir Satan Tata Charity, the Trustees of the 
M. F. Cama Athornan Institute and the Trustees of N. SI. 
Wadia Charity for the munificent help of Es. 770/-, 
Es. 2,250/-, Es. 1,000/- and Es. 500/- respectively given by 
them to render this publication possible, at a cost of 
Es. 4,818-12-0. 

Publication No. 9 contains The Annals of Hamzah al- 
Isfaliani,^^ translated from the Arabic by Dr. U. M. 
Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Arabic in the Ismail 
College at Andheri. The same was also printed as the 
Institute Journal No. 22. 

The Executive Committee of the Institute regrets 
that owing to want of funds it cannot proceed with the 
publication of the Transliteration and Translation of the 
Pcihiavi Vandidad, prepared by Mr. Behramgore TaHmuras 
Anklesaria, and the late Mr. K. E. Caina's Collected 
Works which are out of print. 

The Executive Committee is confident that its appeal 
for funds to publish these works will be liberally responded 
to by the Trustees of Charities and by philanthropic ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Authors^ and Classified Catalogues of the Additional 
Boohs of the Library 

The Executive Committee has resolved to undertake 
the preparation of an Authors' Catalogue and a Classified 
Catalogue of manuscripts and books added to the Library of 
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the Institute after the publication of Mr. Dhabhar’s Cata- 
logue in 1923. 

Eepairs of Manuscripts and Books 

The Executive Committee has sanetionsed a sum of Ss. 
150/- for repairs and binding of 46 manuscripts and books 
of the Institute, and a further sum of Bs. 100/- for some 
of the MSS. and books of the Hateria Collection. 

Insurance 

The manuscripts, books, furniture and deadstock of 
the Cama Oriental Institute and of the Manekji Limji 
Hateria Library have been insured for Es. 50,000. 

The manuscripts, books and furniture of the Mulla 
Piruz Kitabkhana are separately insured for Rs. 20,000 
by the Committee of the Kitabkhana. 

Use of the Institute Hall 

The Executive Committee has given permission to use 
the Institute Hall for holding meetings to the “Gatha 
Society,” the “Rahnumay Mazdayasnan Sabha” and the 
“Bsean Community” for nominal fees. The Institute has 
reserved to itself the right to cancel such permission 
whenever it thinks fit. 

Donations 

The Executive Committee has accepted with thanks 
donations received during the year, from the following 
donors;— 

Dr. Sir Jivanji JamshedjiModi, in memory of Rs. 
his brother-in-Law, the late Mr. Jamshedji 
Rustamji Saklat ... 5 j/. 

'A friend, in sacred memory of the 5th Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Bart, on the 1st anni- 
versary of his death (Roj 1, Mah 6, 1301 A.Y.) 10/- 

A Zoroastrian, by way of thanksgiving 
to God 


10 /- 
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A well-wisher, in memory of his friend Dr, 
Enstam Nanabhoy Eanina 

A friend, in sacred memory of Mr. Pramji 
Enstamji Wadia on the occasion of the first 
anniversary of his death 

A Zoroastrian, in memory of the late Seth 
Jijibhoy Dadabhoy on the occasion of the 
83rd anniversary of his demise (Eoj 18, Mah 
8,1301 A.Y.) 

A Zoroastrian, in memory of his wife Bai 
Aimae on the occasion of the anniversary of 
her demise (Eoj 20, Mah 8, 1301 AX) 

A well-wisher, in memory of Shams-ul Ulama 
Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana 

Dr, Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, in pious 
memory of his father on the occcision of his 
anniversary 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, in pious 
memory of his sister Dhunbaiji on her anni- 
versary 

A sympathiser, on the auspicious day, of the 
21st month of the birth of dear daughter 
Pouruchisti 


Total Es. 


116 /- 


General Fund 

The General Fund of the Institute showed a balance of 
Es. 2,01,383-3-2 on the 31st December, 1931. At the end of 
1932 the balance was Es. 2,00,726-6-5. 

The Executive Committee tender their sincere thanks 
to Messrs. Navroz A. Davar & Co., Incorporated Accoun- 
tants, for having worked as Honorary Auditors of the 
Institute. 
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Books PtJHCHASED 
English 

“ Umar Khayyam,” by Masud AH Varesi, 1922. 

“ Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia,” by Sir John Mal- 
colm, 1S61. 

“ Studies : Indian and Islamic,” by S. Khuda Bukhsh, 
1927. 

“ Hobson- Jobson: A Glossaiy of Colloquial Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases and of Kindred Terms, Etymo- 
logical, Historical, Geographical and Discursive,” 1903. 

“ Annual Bibliography of Indian Archseology for the 
year 1929,” 1931. 

“ An Anglo-Indian Dictionary: A Glossary of Indian 
Terms used in English,” by George Clifford Whitworth, 
1885. 

“ Researches in Manichaism with special reference to 
the Turfan Fragments,” by A. V. Williams Jackson, 
1932. 

“ The Ball and the Polo Stick,” byR. S. Greenshields,” 
1932. 

“ The Jewish Encyclopjedia, Vols. I-XII,” by Isaac K. 
Punk and others, 1905. 

“The Dawn Breakers,” translated and edited by 
Shoghi Effendi, 1932. 

“ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Mss. belong- 
ing to the late B. G. Browne,” by Reynold A. Nicholson, 
1932. 

“ The Ethical Religion of Zoroaster,” by Miles Menan- 
der Dawson, LL.D., 1932. 

“The Collected Works of the Late Dastur Darab- 
Peshotan Sanjana, B.A., Ph.D., J.P.,” 1932, 
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“ Mandolslo’s Travels ia Western India (A.D, 1638-9)," 
by M. S. Commissariat, M.A., 1931. 

“ Key to Interlingua or Latin without Inflections,” by 
Members of Academia Pro Interlingua, 

“ Key to and Primer of Interlingua or Latin without 
Inflections,” by Members of Academia Pro Inter lingua. 

“ Primo Libro de Interlingua,” by Members of Aca- 
demia Pro Interlingua. 

German 

“ Mandaische Schriften,” by Dr, W. Brandt, 1893. 

“Mandaisehe Eeligion,” by Dr. A. J. H. Wilhelm 
Brandt, 1889. 

“Die Religion Zarathustras,” by Herman Lommell 
1930. 

Persian 

Gui u Chaugan or Halnama,” by Arifi, 1931, 
Gujarati 

Maid a- 

dR (vaiHs 

Manuscript Presented 

“An old manuscript of Khordeh Avesta in Persian 
Characters,”^ 

Books Presented 
English 

Asiatic Papers, Part IV,” by Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 1929.® 

1. Presented by Prof. Aga Sayyad Bluhammad AH DAi, Professor 
of Persian, Nizam College, Hyderabad (Deecan), throngli Mr. Vicaji 
Dinshaw fCivil Surgeon, Retired) of Boiarnm (Deccan). 

2. Presented by Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit. 


AKNUAt. EEPOBT l7l 

“ Observations OQ the Religion of the Parthians,” by- 
Dr. J. M. Unwala, Ph.D., 1925.2 

“Neryosang’s Sanskrit Version of the Horn Tasht 
(Tasna IX-XI),” by Dr. J. M. Unvala, Ph.D., 1924.2 

“ Scientific Religion, being Lecture Notes for a series- 
of Talks, Vol. 1,” by G. N. Gokhale, 1930.2 

“Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism,” by G. K. 
Nariman, 1920.2 

“Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism: Second 
Impression,” by G. K. Nariman, 1923.2 

“ Thus Spake Zarathustra : A Book for A 11 and None,” 
by Friedrich Nietzsche, 1899.2 

“ Imperial Barmans (A.D. 1577 to A.D. 1805) granted 
to the Ancestors of His Holiness the Tikayat Mahraja,” 
(Translated by Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri), 1928.® 

“Bombay Gazetteer,” Volume XXVI (Bombay Town 
and Island Materials), Parts I (3893), II (1894) and ITT 
(1894).4 

“Bombay Gazetteer,” Vol. XIV (Thana), 1882.^ 

“ Bombay Gazetteer,” Vol. I, Part II (Konkan, Dakhan, . 
Kanarese Districts, Musalman, Maratha), 1896.“* 

“ Bombay Gazetteer,” Vol. XIII, Part I (Thana), 1882.^ 

“ Bombay Gazetteer,” Vol, IV (Ahmedabad), 1879.^ 

“Imperial Gazetteer of India,” Vol. II (Bengal).'^ 

“Indian Prehistoric and Prehistoric Antiquities,” by 
R. B. Foote, 1916.4 

“The Parsis of Bombay,” by Rajendralala Mitra, 
1880.4 

3. Freseated bj the author. 

4, Freseiited bj the ** Bombay Zoroastrian Jashan Committee,*^ 
from the late Mr. Knstam N. Miinslii^s private library. 
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“The Treasures of the Magi,” by James H. Moulton, 
1917.^ 

“Biographical Treasury,” by Samuel Maunder, 1842.* 

“ The Date and Country of Zarathushtra,” by Vicaji 
Diushaw, 1912.® 

“ History of the Lodge Eising Star of Western India, 
No. 342 S.C., Bombay, 1912,” by Et. Wor. Bro. D. P. Wadia.® 

“ Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXII,” 
by the Calcutta University, 1932.® 

German 

‘‘ Archffiologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Band IV, 
Heft I and II,” by Ernst Herzfeld, 1931, 1932.® 

“Die Awestischen Herrscliafts und Siegesfeuer mit 
Text, Ubersetzung und Erklarung von Yasht 18 and 19,” 
by Johannes Hertel, 1931.® 

“Ein Bruehstuck der Afrinaghan i Gahanbar,” by 
Heinrich Junker, 1932.® 

French 

“ Actes du XVIII® Congress International des Orienta- 
listes” (7-l2 September 1931) by Congress Executive Com- 
mittee, 1932.'^ 

“ Le Shinto Eeligion Nationals du Japon,” by Geneh'i 
Kato, D.Litt., 1931.® 

Sanskrit 

“ The Mahabharaf a ; for the first time critically 
edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar,” by S. B. Pant Pratini- 
dhi, 1927.® 

6. Presented by Mr. Barjor Pestonji. 

6. Presented by the University of Calcutta. 

7. Presented by the Executive Committee of the Congress 

8. Presented by the Gnimet Museum. 


ANNtJAt. EEPOET 
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“ A Beseriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the 
Tanjore Maharaja Library, Tanjore, Vols. X, XI and 
Xn,” by P. P. S. Sastri, 1931.9 

“ A Triennial Catalogue of Mss. collected in 1922-23 
to 1924-25 for the Government Oriental Mss. Library, 
Madras, Yol. V, Part I — Sansk A B C,” by Prof. S. K. 
Sastri, 1932.9 

“ Apastamba’s Aphorisms on the Sacred Law of the 
Hindus ; Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, Nos. XLIV 
and L,” by Di*. George Buhler, C.I.E., 1932.io 

“ Tarka Tandavan of Sri Vyasatirtha, Yol. I (Univer- 
sity of Mysore Oriental Library Publications Sanskrit 
Series, No. 74),” by D. Srinivasaehar, M.A., and Yidwan Y. 
Madhwachar, 1932.'^ 

Persian 

“Diwan-e Falaki-e Shirwani,” by Dr. Hadi Hasan, 
Ph.D., 1929.19 

“ Pahlavi Namah,” the Shah Namah of Nou Bakht.i® 
Gujarati 

“ »isii ciRRRdieii, 

9. Fresented by the Government of Madras. 

10. Presented by the Government of Bombay. 

11. Presersted by the University of Mysore, 

12. Presented by Sir Hormusji Cowasji Dinsliaw. 

18. Presented by Mr. Vicaji Ardeshir Taraporevala. 

14. Presented by the Trustees of the Parsi Pnnchayet Funds 
and Ffopediesj Bombay. 
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“ '^li'llSl '-^§11^,” iTtf "liy H-iSHiy 

*»i>WS5 "HUMl, \(Sr3o.'^'^ 

“ ?14 ct=ll^l-«l,” C-tMHR hVVm 

§iil'-ii4ii, *Kl. an., 

“ an^ ^Al,” ATtf 

» 2H^l qir:i^%5i wiPl 5 BR.sII^ SaiiH 

^1»A5 nICl'l), (HR 1 ^t, itl! 

ll. 5c^m^l35 ill. afl^lHlC-ll.^ ' 

“ av'l^lllcflSiRi Mlt^l ^ ?m>\ SHl-lflqfs ^=IIH S ri^ll 
i'fictl’Hi A^«ll iTtf «iv%l @$t SilSl'Hl W£ll 

Sl^R. ^R'»1S5 <r»t^i:tMaHRHl, 'Idr'ld'.'^^ 

“ >lUl >HKSl7il«{l fl^l-^lA,”' 

4Tl{ 5l:icts £Ri ?lRl«H2P 5:^31 1&31.'® 

JOGKNALS PbBSENTED 

English 

Memoirs of the Archseologieal Survey of India, No. 23 : 
(The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments).^® 

Memoirs of the Arehmological Survey of India, No. 24: 
Eoek-Paintings and other Antiquities of Prehistoric and 
Later Times (by Eai Saheb Manoranjan Gosh, M.A.)'® 

Memoirs of the Arehaological Survey of India, No. 31 : 
The Indus Valley in the Vedic Period.^® 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No, 37: 

15. Presented by Mr. Kavasji Jalbhoy Sett. 

16. Presented by a friend through Mr. Dinshah S, Masani. 

17. Presented by Mr. Sorabji Pestonji Kanga of Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

18. Presented by the late Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi. 


ANNUAL EEPOBT 175 

An Arehfflological Tour in Waziristan and Northern Ba- 
iuehistan by Sir Aurel Stein.^® 

[Memoirs of the Arehteological Survey of India, No. 43 : 
An Arehfflological Tour in Gedrosia by Sir Aurel Stein.^® 

Annual Eeport of the Arehffiologieal Survey of India, 
1926-27 and 1927-2S.J® 

Annual Report of the Arehajologica! Survey of Mysore, 
1929.1® 

Arehasologieal Survey of Mysore: Excavation at 
Chandravalli (Mysore State).*® 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, Parts III, IV, V and 
VI, July, September, December 1929, and April 1930.*® 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, Vol. XII, Part IV (1931), Vol. XIII, Parts I-II 
(1931-32); Parts III-IV (1931-32).i® 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Sgeiety, 
Vol. VI, Part I (1931) ; Vol. VII, Part I (1932).!® 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Vol. XVII, Part IV (1931) ; Vol. XVIII, Parts I-IV (1932).i® 

The Young Zoroastrian, Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4 (September, 
December 1931), Vol. V, Nos. 2-4 (June, September, Decem- 
ber 1932).!® 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. XV, 
Nos. 3-4 (-July, November, 1931), Vol. XVI, Nos. 1-4 (Janu- 
ary, April, July, October, 1932).*® 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution, Vol. VI, Parts 3-4, 1932.*® 

Review of Philosophy and Religion, being the Journal 
of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Vol. II, No. 3 
(September, 1931), Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-2 (March, September, 
1932).*® 


11^. Fresented by the Fublishers, 
12 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 51 
No. 4 (December, 1931), Vol. 52, Nos. 1-3 (May, June' 
September, 1932).^® 

The Humanist, Vol. IV, Nos. 7, 8 and 9 (December, 
1931, January and February, 1932).^® ’ 

The Asiatic Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 93 (January, 
1932); No. 94 (April, 1932) ; No. 95 (July, 1932) ; No 96 
(October, 1932).^® 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 3, 4 (January, April, 1932); Vol. XXIII, No. 1 ^uly 
1932), No. 2 (October 1932).i® 

British Mazdaznan Magazine, Vol. 8, Nos. 2, 3, 5 
(October, November, 1931 and January, 1932) ; Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
12 (May, June, July, August, 1932); Vol. 9, Nos. 1, 2 {Lp- 
tember, October 1932).’® 

Arebfflologieal Survey of India: Ancient Monuments, 
Bihar and Orissa by M. Hamid.’® 

Hyderabad Arehssologieal oeries, No. 8 : The Inscrip- 
tions of Magai.’® 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of 
H. B. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 1931,’® 

Bpigraphia Indo-Islamica, 1927-28 (G. Yazdani, M A ) 
1929-30.’® 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, No. 4 
(String Figures from Gujarat and Kathiawar), by James 
Hornell, 1932.’® 

Zoological Survey of India Anthropological Bulletin 
No. 1, July 1931.’® 

Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. IX, No. 1 
(Annual Report of the Director to the Board of Trus»('es 
for 1931).’® 


ANNUAL EEPOET 


in 

Joarnal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXY, No. 3, 1929 ; Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
1930.1S 

The New Age: Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2 (October, November, 

1931) .’9 

Mazdaznan: Vol. 31, Nos. 3, 5 and 6.*® 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 2, 
3 (March, June, Septeanbei’, 1932).^® 

The Aryan Path, Vol. Ill, Nos. 6 and 7 (June, July, 

1932) .i» 

Somanatha and other Medisval Temples in Kathiawar ; 
(Archffiologieal Survey of India, Vol. XLV, Impeiial Series) 
by Henry Cousens, M.E.A.S. 1931.’® 

Reason: The Journal of the Rationalist Association of 
India, August-September, 1932.’® 

Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. I, Part I, 
1932.’® 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. 8, Nos. 1 and 2, September, 1932,’® 

The Orient: A Bi-monthly Journal of Progressive 
Thought, July- August 1932.’® 

Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara, monthly Journal, Vol. I, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (August, September, October, November, 
1932).’® 

India and the World : A Monthly Oi’gan of Inter- 
nationalism and Cultural Federation, December, 1932.’® 

German 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 193 Jahrgang, Nos. 5-12 (May-December, 
1931), 194 Jahrgang, Nos. 1-9 (Januar j'-September, 1932).’® 
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Nachrichten vonder Gesellschaft der Wissensehaften 
zu Gottingen, Heft 2,3, 1931 ; Heft, 1, 1932.^® 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandisehen Gesells- 
chaft, Neue Folge, Band 10, Heft 4, 1931, Band XI, Heft 
1-2,1932.19 

ArcMv Orientalii, Vol. Ill, No. 2, August lOSl.i® 
French 

Journal Asiatique Reeueil Trimestriel de Memoires 
et de Notices, Tome CCXVIII, No. 1 (January-Mareh 
1931), OOXIX, No. 2 (Oetober-December 1931), CCXX, 
No. 1 (January-Mareb 1932).19 

Sanskrit, Marathi, etc, 

Bharata Itibasa Sansbodbaka Mandala Mandir, Vol. 
XII, Nos. 2,3, 4; Vol. XIII, Nos. 1-2, Jun e-September 
1932.19 

Telugu 

Journal of the Telugu Academy, four numbers.!® 
Italian 

Nuova Antologia : Anno 66 ; Fase. 1424.1® 

Studi e Material! de Storia delle Religion: Anno 
.VIII, Vol. V, Fascicolo 1 and 2, 1932.1® 

Orientalia, Vol. I, Fascicolo 3, Nova Series, 1932. i® 
Gujarati 

13, V (-ilSv.il <tS;3\) ; 

lY, 1-3 (hr', 14:3^).^® 



the K. R. CAMA 

Balance Sheet as on 


liabilities 

Bsa . a.' p. 

Oeneral Fund 

2.00,726 6 5 

Fellowship Fund 

30,000 0 0 

Br. E. J, Fhory Fund 

14,529 8 0 

SaroshK. R. Cama Fund ... 

5,824 6 8 

Bai Aimae K. R. Cama Fund ... ... j 

4,238 3 r 

Surat Farsi History Fund ... ... ... 1 

3,473 7 $ 

R* Cama Anniversary Fund ,,, 1 

1,759 5 6 

T. R. JSr. Cama Donation Fund 

7,021 5 0 

Rivayet Publication Fund ... ... j 

184 15 0 

PahlaviVendidad Translation Fund ... ... ! 

1,155 4 4 

Maneckji Limji Hateria Library Fund ... ! 

4,246 14 0 


j Jivanji Jamshedji Modi Appreciation 


jc unu 

981 14 0 

Total 

2,74,141 10 0 


KAIKHASEU HOEMU8JEE CAMA, 


Honorary Treasurer* 
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31st December 1932 


assets 

Gash Imperial Bank of India (Es. 6,418-15-0),:- 

Bai Aimae K. E. Gama FttM Account ... . 
Sarosh K. R. Gama Fund Account 
All other Accounts 


Rs. a. p. 


Securities - (With ' Imperial Bank of India as per 
Safe Custody Beceipt, Es. 2,67,72241-0) 


3^ per cent Government Promissory Notes of 
Es. 78,700 ... , ' ... ■ . ... 


481 3 1 

294 4 8 
5,643 6 9 


5 I'jer cent Government Promissory Notes 
1945-55 of Es. 500 


per cent 1935 Treasury Bonds of Bs. 51,500 
6 per cent 1933-36 Bonds of Es. 32,200 
4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds of Es. 500 


4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds of 
Bs. 1,17,800 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Total 


62.829 11 0 


500 0 
51,535 4 
32,200 0 
500 0 


1,18,088 12 
2,069 0 


2,74,141 10 0 


Examined and found correct. 


NAVEOZ A. DAVAE & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants (London), 
Honorary Auditors^ 






'Hi 










iS 





Bombay, 28tk March IdSB. 
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Aecount 

Account of the General Fund for the 


CREDIT 

Balance on 1st January 1932 (Es. 2,01,383-3-2): — 
Cash with Bank ... 

Securities ... ... 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Administration Charges:— (Rs. 833-0-2), recovered 
from I 

The Sarosh K* R. Caiua Fund ... .. i 

The Bai Aimae K. R. Cama Fund ... 

The R. R. Cama Anniversary Fund... 

The Fellowship Fund 

The Mulla Feroze Kitabkhana 

Other Credits (Rs. 13,632-10-7):— 

Life and Annual Membership Subscription 
Donations 

Interest on Investments 

Income transferred from Dr. E. j. Khory’s 
Account 

Sale of Journals and Publications 
Fees for the use of the Institute Hall 
Sundry receipts ... ... **’ 

per cent 1900 01 Government Promissory 
Notes of the face value of Rs. 4,600 transferred 
from Rivayet Publication Fund at 68J^ per cent 


Total Rs. 


Es .. a. p.. 


5.879 1 2 
1,93,326 4 0 
2,177 14 0 


23 3 0 
23 13 2 
6 4 0 
129 12 0 
660 0 0 


740 0 0 
116 0 0 
8,471 8 1 

856 12 6 
168 10 0 
126 8 0 
2 4 0 


3,151 0 0 


2,15,848 13 11 


kaieihasru hormusjee cama, 

Honorary Treasurer. 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

NO. I 

'year ended 31st Decemher 1932 


(' 


debit 

' r Es. a. 

■Cas,h Debits (Es. 11,862-9-6):— 



. Salaries and Wages ' 

... I 4,670 

0 

Rent 

. ... i 3,575 

0 

» Books a.nd Periodicals 

... i 1,026 

8 

Stationery and Printing 

... I 198 

9 

Postage and Eegistration ... 

-.-.1 191 

2 

Insurance ... 

.. ' ... !. 56 

4 

Clothing to Peons 

... 1 60 

0 

Other General Charges 

^ ■ ... i 343 

0 

.Publication Charges 

... ! 1,742 

1 


Otber .debits (Rs. 3,259-1 4-0') 


per cent 1900-01 Government Promissory 
l^otes of the face value of Rs. 4,600 taken up 
from the Rivayet Publication Fund at 68 
per cent 

Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures 


3,151 0 
108 14 


p. 


0 

O' 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

3 


0 

0 


Balance on 31st December 1932 (Es. 2,00,726-6-6):— 

3H per cent Government Promissory 

Notes of the face value of Bs. ■ 64,900 

6 per cent 1945-55 Government Pro- 
missory Notes of the face value of „ 500 

6H per cent 1935 Treasury Bonds 

of the face value of ,, 26 800 

6 per cent 1933-36 Bonds of the face 

value of „ 2,200 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds 

of the face value of „ 1,15,500 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds 

of the face value of „ 500 

Cash with Bank 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Total Es. 


60,669 12 0 

500 0 0 

26,818 12 0 

2,200 0 0 

1,15,788 12 0 

500 0 0 
2,180 2 5 
2,069 0 0 

2,15,848 13 iT 


Examined and found correct. 

NAYBOZ A, DAYAE & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants (London), 
Honorary Auditors* 


Bombay, iSth March 19$$^ 
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Br. 


Account 

FELLOWSHIP 


' Printing Charges 

Paid to IVanow 
Administratioii Giiarg^os 
Balance on 31-12-32* — 

6p. c. 1933-36 Bonds (F. V. Es. 30,000; 


Ps. a. p. 
1.920 12 0 
600 0 0 
129 12 0 


30,000 0 0 
"32,650 8 0 


Br, 


Account 
Dr. E. J. KHOBY 


Br. 


Interest amount transferred to General' 
Fund ... ^ I 

Balance on 31-12-32 :— 

6^ p.c. 1935 Treasury Bonds UAOO 0 0 
129 8 0 , 


Ps. a. p, 
856 12 6 

14,529 8 0 
15,380 4 6 


Account 

SAROSH K. R. CAMA 


Two Prizea awarded 
Stamp on Balance Certificate... 
Administration charges 
Balance on 3ist Dec. 1932: 

4 per cent B. P. T. Bonds... 
per cent Q. P, Notes 
(F. y. 200) 

per cent 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F. V. Ks. 4,400... 
Cash 





1 Rs. 

a. 

Pv 




; 725 

0 

0 




! 0 

1 

0 




. 23 

3 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 V 



127 

8 

0 

i 



. 4,402 

10 

0 

t 



294 

4 

_8 






5,824 


8 


No. 2 

FUND 
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Balance on 1st Jan# 1932: — j 

6 p.c. 1933^36 Bonds ... 30,009 0 ‘ 1 

Casli ■ 506 0 5 j 

Interest . ... ' ••• - . 

Transfer of pact of , charges for printingj 
Journal to Publication charges ... ..-1 


Bs. a. p# 


30,506 0 5 
1,854 15 ? 

289 8 0 

32,650 8 0 


No. 3 

FUND 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932: — • 
per cent 1935 Treasury 
Bonds ... ••• 14,400 0 

Cash ••• ••• ^0 ^ 

Interest 


No. 4 

FUND 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932: — 
4 per cent B. P. T. Bonds 
per cent, O. P. .Notes 
(F.Y. Bs.200) 

6H per cent 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F.V. Es. 4,400... 
I Gash 
’ Int©,rest 


4,402 10 
711 3 


Es. a. i>. 


14,529 8 0 
856 12 6 

4 6 


Es. a. p. 


6,241 5 8 
331 5 0 


6,672 10 8 
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^ Account 

BAI AIMAE K. li. GAMA 


i Stamp on Balance Certificate 

I j^dministration cliarges 
I Balance on 31-12-32:— 

' 4 p.c. B,P.T. Bonds 

! treasury 

I face value 

of Ks. 1,800 

p-c. O. p. ]S'otes (P. Y 
1 Rs. 900} , 

I Cash 


Accoijnt 

SURAT PaRSI history 


Balance on SlsfcDeo. 1932:— 
3}4 p.c. (J. P. Notes (P. V. 
Bs. 3,76.0; 

6H p. c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds (P. V. Es. 900; 

Cash 


Account 

k.r. Gama anniversary 


Anniversary Celebration Expenses 
Administration Charges 
Balance on 31-12-32:— 

P*c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds (F.V. Es. 1 , 600 ) 1,500 0 0 

259 5 € 



Balance on 1st Jan. 1932;— 
per cent G. P. Notes 
(F.V. Rs. 3,700) 

6]4 P.c* 1035 Treasury Bonds 
IF.V. Ha. 900) ... 

Cash ... . ■ 


Interest 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932; — 

61^ p.e, 1935 Treasury 
Bonds F.V. (Rs. 1,500; ... 1,500 0 0 
Cash ... ... 222 13 0 


Interest 



■ Bs a. p* 

Balance on 1st Jan. 1932; — 

4 per cent B. P, T. Bonds... 1,300 0 0 

per cent 1935 Treasury ■ ■ . 

Bonds of the F.V. of 

Bs. 1,800 ... ... 1,804 2 0 : 

31-i per cent O.P, Notes i 

(Face Value Bs. 900) ... 652 14 0 i 

Cash ... 297 9 9 

1 

.1 Aic 4 a fk 

Interest ... ' 

4, I/O a 9 9 

197 8 0 


; 4,252 1 9 
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Account 

T. E. CAMA 


Dr. 



f 

i Balance on 31st Deo. 1932: - 
! 3M P.c. G. P. Notes (F.V. 

1 Es. 5,000) ... 5,000 0 0 

! 6ii p.o. 1935 Treasury 

j Bonds (P.V.Es. 1,700) .. 1,706 6 0 

Cash ... ... 314 15 0 

1 

j Es. a. p. 

7,021 5 0 


7,021 5 0 

Account 

. EIVAYET PUBLICATION 
Dr. 


SH p.c. G, P. Notes (F. V. Ks. 4,600) trans- 
1 fer red to Investments 111 General Fund 

at 68|4 p.e, ... 

Printing and binding cbarges of 500 copies 
of Rivayet 

Loss made on the transfer of Investments 
to Investments in General Fund ... 

Balance on 31st Dec. 1932:— ' 

Cash 

j Hs. a. p. 

3,151 0 0 

4,818 12 0 

477 4 0 

184 15 0 
8,631 15 0 

Dr. 

Account 

PAHLAVI VENDIDAD PRIZE 


Balance cn 31st Dec. 1932: — 

Gash ■ ■ 

Es. a. p. 

1,155 4 4 

1,155 4 4 


No. 8 

FUND 
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Balance on 1st Jan. 1932:— 
3^ per cent G. P. Notes 
(F. V.Es. 5,0G0J 
P-c 1935 Treasury 
Bonds (P. V. Ks. 1,700)... 
Gasb 
Interest 


1,706 6 
29 15 


Es.' a. ' :p^ 


6,736 5 0 
285 0 0 

7,021 5 0 




No. 9 

FUND 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932: — 

3H per cent (-J. P. Notes 
(Face Value Bs. 4,600) .. 3,628 4 0 

Cash ... .. . 835 14 6 

1 Interest ...... ■ - v... . 

I Sale of 75 copies of Bivayet ... 
Beilization on the Transfer of 31^ p.c 
a. P. Notes (P. V. Rs. 4,600) to Invest- 
. inents in General Fund at 68}^ p. c. 


Ks. a. p. 


4,464 2 6 
187 5 6 
829 7 0 


3,151 0 0 
"8,631 15 0 


No. ^0 

TRANSLATION FUND 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932 
■ Cash',,. ■ . 


1,155 4 4 


3,155 4 4 



No.H 

LIBRARY FUYD 


; Balance on 1st Jan,-' 193S ' ' 

SMp.c.G.P.Hotes (F.V,. ■ f 

I Rs.4>000) ... ... 4,GOO'0-Oi 

] Cash ... ... ... 144-12-01 

j . i 

i Interest ... ... . |. 


No. 12 


APPRECIATION FUND 



Balano© of Cash on 1st Jan, 1933 







PSEFACE BY THE .■ TRANSLATOR 


Tliis is the third in Prof. CK. Bartholomae^s series 
of essays on Sasanian Law, the translations of Part I 
and of the Introdnctory Part having appeared in the 
Journal of the K. R. Gama Oriental Institute in 1931 
and 1932 respectively. Very little need be added to 
what has been said in the Translator’s Prefaces to the 
two aforementioned essays, the method applied in 
translating the essay here submitted having been 
throughout the same as in the two previous translations 
and the peculiarities of the German original remaining 
the same as those which were discussed by the present 
writer in his earlier Prefaces. 

As a matter of course, pages of the English trans- 
lations have been substituted wherever the two preceding 
essays are quoted^by the author in the text of the present 
treatise. 


L. Boodanov, 



PJREFAOE BY THE AUTHOE. 


I am fulfilliiig herewith, the promise given in the- 
foreword to Part First of my proposed series on Sasanian 
Law, by submitting to the reader this Second Part. For 
many reasons the publication thereof was delayed more 
than I myself could have foreseen. Yet, far be it from 
me to believe that I should thus have kept anybody 
waiting for its appearance; for how many are there 
nowadays, who would care for Pahlavi or for Sasanian 
law?, • . ^ ■ . ... 

Some twelve years ago, when the unthonght of 
manuscript treasures of Turfan, equally important both 
from the linguistic point of view and with regard to their 
contents, vrere discovered, one could have cherished the 
hope that the study of Middle-Iranian languages would 
receive through it a tremendous fresh impetus. And 
at first, that hope seemed to begin to be realized. All 
Iranists felt themselves stirred up for more intensive 
work. And then death came and reaped amongst them 
its terrible harvest. Just!, Hiibschmann, Horn, Sale* 
manii, Mann, Gauthiot ; they all had to depart inside of 
the short period of a few years, and with them many a 
beautiful plan, many an undertaken work remained un- 
done. And of the few veteran Iranists who still remain, 
several, unfortunately, have now for several years wholly 
turned away from that branch of research. Iranian 
studies are dying out. 

But the younger ones ? The rising generation ? 
The fact is that no research can flourish along with 
material cares ; and material troubles of every kind are 
nowadays more pressing than ever. The academical 


■2 the k. e. cama oeibntal institute 

profession during ttese last forty years, that is since I 
-was admitted into the faculty, has been becoming more 
and more plutocratic. That an Iranist cannot count on 
any substantial income from lecture-fees, lies in the 
nature of things. The same holds good for the Indolo- 
gist as well. But the latter, e?en should he devote him- 
self exclusively to things Indian, putting wholly aside 
Indo-Q-ermanio linguistics and, before all, Iranian studies, 
has still the prospect of getting at some time in the 
future a lucrative professorship. Bor an Iranist, who 
cannot possibly get along without a certain amount of 
linguistic knowledge and without some acquaintance with 
Sanskrit, that hope does not exist. Iranian studies are 
bound to die out^ unless the preference (which as I am 
very well aware, is based on historical reasons) accorded 
to things Indian to the detriment of Iranian studies, is 
done away with, unless, along with professorships for 
Indian philology, similar chairs for the Iranian branch, 
or at least for the Aryan (i.e. for the Indian and the 
Iranian) languages are created. I still hope to see 
that day. 



NOTES ON SASANIAN LAW. 
PAET II. 


FBOM THE GBEMAN OP 
Prof. Oh. BAETHOLOMAE (Heidelberg) 
translated by 
L. BOGDANOV. 


IV. MhD. 6. 2-6. 


XA special case of indictment of possession. — With 
expositions regarding the taking of oath.] 

t;;: 

^pesemar ha Jcu guft vahram 

Jetliner i6«? tli: r^ni^ 

aturfarnbay x^astah en hu goicet 
•0 dttirfarnhaj Tiac but x^es 3 

1 IPS Is! |(?1PS i6 I^IPS 

u mat man o mihrybn hac mihryon 


-mj-uo-iiyui 

apdioxidylMh 


! 


u 


x^es 


man 


^ Vahram^ has 
said : When the 
plaintiff says : 
This thing was 
the property of 
AturfarT^ay^ 3. 
from Aturfarn- 
bay it had come 
to U ihryon, from 
Mihryon to my- 
self, and is [now] 
my property, and 
Farrox'^ has it 
unlawfully. 4. in 
his possession : 
then Farrox^^ at 


1 Wanting in the Ms. 

2 A lawyer very often qnofced, see pp. 41, 71. 3 The defendant. 



m 
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‘itttjiiaj ^ tlie inyestigationS- 

- ■ fl-AS to. 5. prove* 


^ ju.a» bu* u. jjiuve"^ 

niTcirisn fa farrox^ daret farrox 4 


■^1 


no 


by showing the 


StiS 3-« ■> "OHI«3- - - ot .11 

GiG Jiamakdn t etomh ne pa these statements ; 

6 -eiiity- Srirwltt 

apaijU a^ahb x^es i etonlJi the preference 




>^1 m -‘SO ftiS' •.• 

pasemdr var pa dai^stdn Tea ; guftan given to the de- 

IIP I PW»V 


.... I I- . fendant, then the 

HO W -^1 -'|«VI«»|4H5^3I I, 

ne pa emc var veMMeStantar taken only with 

regard to the 


'tllUV 3 . non-possession 


6 


.varzisn aturfarnbay i x^eslJi 6 by Aturfarnbay. 

The transmitted text contains three unimportant mis- 
takes : in line 4 there stands once instead of |lt|. In 

the same place also "^-531 is to be replaced by l^h 3 j ; 
see p. 52, under 2. Finally, in line 3 the preposition Jiai 
|I0 is omitted before aturfarnbay. The necessity of sup- 
plying this word is made certain not only by the immedi- 
ately following Tiac mihrybn, but also by parallels in 
MhD. 13. 16 fi. and 14. 6 ff. 

There, in MhD. 13. 16-14, 2, the same dat^stan, with 
trifling variations, but, indeed, with one considerable 
omission, is repeated all over again^; only the introduction 


1 Ms. jy. 2 Ms. ; see p, 53 S. 

3 Namely the evidence when the witnesses are being heard ■ see 
P. 54- 4 of. p, 62. 

5 Such repetitions occur many time in the Mhp- cf. BthI 
SLB. 2. SL. 1.7 ff. and below in MhD. S.6-9, 147-10 ; J5.12.14 (see 
Index of Passages). 
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'of the dictum is different; here it stands i6 

•••‘te itaoyLJ hae dastowaran he gyoM 

1 nipiU ku,.., le. from tlie Dastowaran one passage is 
qnoted In that recapitulation there is actually found, 

after dturfarnbay x^es hut^ the hm (|0) omitted in the 

first instance, then the test continues right away witha?®^! 
apdtoxMyllmh (the u between is wanting) so that we 
may suppose that the copyist had jumped over a whole 
line of the original. The remainder of the text up to 
the end of the passage agrees again with the first for** 
mula, barring the omission of the not very necessary pa 
nihirim before pa ne etonlh (which might have resulted 
from the succession of pa — pa), and the substitution of 
ter hakar for ka in line 5, which does not change the 
sense. 

The other passage, MhD- 14. 5-7, also contains the 
hoc wanting in the first dictum and has apparently been 
handed down almost quite correctly^, yet, with an essen- 
tial simplification both of the case, and of the decision. 

It runs : 

ifogjt* ifog ^ -b] 6 ,6 1 




*r®!w 7 ka gowet kti dturfarnhay 

x'es but u hae 6 dturfarnbay h man mat pusdnveh guft 
ku ka var etbn var^M ku dturfarnbay x'^es ne 1 but nar 
havandak, ie. When [the plaintiff] says : “ [The thing] was 

1 cf, for the combination hac dastowamn be p. 69 foU. 

2 See, however, note 3, 4. 3 Ms. ^ 
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tjje property of Aturfarniay and from 6 Aturfarnbay 
has it come to me”; Pusdnveh^ has said: “When [the 
defendant] takes the oath thus; ‘ [The thing] had 7 not 
been the property of Aturfarnhay’, then the oath is 
sufficient [The ddt^stdn is directly connected with the 
preceding one translated on p. 13, from which the details 
not specified herein are to be supplied.] 

For the contents of the dictum see also the Objective 
Remarks. 

Linguistic and Objective Remarks. 

1. var “ordeal; oath”.— On the meaning of 
mr in Sasanian law (p. 6 to 50). 

In the Awesta the corresponding word is Harah^x. 
which I have rendered in the AirWb. 1365 through 
“Probe, Priifung, Ordal That meaning certainly holds 
good for A. 5. 9, where the case of a devout man is discus- 
sed, who submits himself to the “ hot” or “ heat-ordeal”: 

A 


gardmo.mrah -^ ; in Middle-Persian books 
garmiih^ var, also "^1 garmiiM varzh, or 3 


A, 


var i garm>i is used in its stead, e,g,, PA. 5. 9; DkM. 
70t 16 ; 706. 20 etc.; and the two other Awestan passages 
for ^varah- do not, in any case, contradict that defini- 
tton ; those are Yt. 12. 3 and P. 4c. 

None of these passages gives any clue as to the 
origin of the word, and the Middle-Persian passages 

1 A lawyer often (Quoted; cf. p. 12, 60 and WZKM. 27, 362. 

2 ch for the expression p, 41 foil. 

3 See for this AirWb. 48. 

4 For the reading with -uh see jAw. garmnaum^ AirWb. 516 and 

Gdr,2 Ofiiif^rt; Eeimwortb. 85 f. 
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(wMch. come below) as little. It thus remains obscure. My 
explanation in the AirWb. 1366 is most' uncertain. The 
one given by Darmesleter, ZA. i. .227, note 5, is entirely 
improbable. He takes ^varaTi- ordeal to be equal to 

'^mrah- ** the chest (=AI. Pers.' j. tar ) ; gar dim. 
varo—\% understands as la poitrine chaude’^ That 
cannot be made even to look probable, not to speak of its 
being proved to be so, either by the Sanskrit translation 
hrdayaclivyam T^preuve du cceur in A. 3, 9. or by 
the remark Sns. 13. 16 foil. (SEE. 5. 376). 


The MPB. '“'I var is also usually translated “ divine 
judgment, divine justice, ordeal ”, West renders it regu- 
larly by “ ordeal”, see SEE. 5, 18, 37, 47, in the Index 
under ‘‘ ordeal” I do not at all deny that this transla- 
tion fits and is correct for a whole series of MPB. passages : 
thus, for the above quoted passage of the Denkart, fur- 


ther, for DKM. 711, 9, which treats of 


and var i the cold and the hot 

compare the fire- and water- ordeal among the 
Hindus (see Jolly, Beoht iind Sitte”, 145, Nos. 2 and 3), 
or also the two kinds of water-ordeal ” in the Ancient- 
German proceedings at law;^ then, there is the well-known 
ordeal to which Aturpat is supposed to have submitted 
himself for the purpose of confirming his teachings, by 


1 Judicium aquae ferventis (** the cauldron-trap ’’) and judicium 
aquae frigidae; see Hoops, “ Reallexic.^’ 32U A remembrance of 
a divine Judgment corresponding to the **cold water-trial” (only with 
the opposite valuation of the workings) is concealed in the sixth 
miracle by Jamitd^ related in the Rivayats (see Bthl. ZendHss. 5 
ff.). Of the two opponents in a law-suit, the one who told an untruth 
perished in the river, while the judge stood by on the bridge. 
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letting molten metal be poured on bis cbest ; see SBE* 5, 
376 ; 24. 171 ; 47. 74 f . and below p. 9 line 15 ff . 

Yet, I would draw attention to tbe very important 
fact, that in the Sasanian Law-book, (tlie only Middie- 
Persiaii written work, of which, it may be admitted with 
certainty, that it designates the legal conceptions by the 
exact terms which were used in legal language, because 
it is the only juridical work of that time) there never 
occurs the expression current in other Middle-Persian 
books- and universally in use in later dialects, the expres- 
sion namely for sbkand x artan “ to take oatli’^, which 
properly means ‘‘ to drink brimstone (-water) Pers, 
saugand xiirdan ; see MiranM. 2.7^— 
although there was many an opportunity for using it, 
still, wherever it might have been expected, there always 

appears var varzltan^ i.e. literally, “ to perform 

var ”, see below p. 24 ft. In the Pahlavi Vendidad 
opportunity for using it is met with only in one passage, 


PV. 4, 55, and here also there stands tew Ii6 '-'I var he 
varzet Similarly, the author of the Denkart in his 
tables of contents of juridical works always uses the ex- 


pression llty 2j| var varzltan, e.g-, DKM. 707. 6 ; 709* 
16; 711. 8; 893. 16 (see p. 11 note 3). On the other hand, 

in other Middle-Persian books the expression .513(50 

,Ht®!r6rert3i sbkand ovarian is fotincl, and only that 
•expression; the same expression is also exemplified both 
in Maniohaean-Pahlavi (MPT.) and in Middle-Soghdian 
(MS) ; see the examples in MiranM. 2. 7. The oironm- 

1 The examples given there could be multiplied : cl Afy, sau.. 
gand xvaral^ cf. further ZDMG. B8. 73 (at the bottom of the page) 
aud below p. 39. 
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stance, that we find in the Denkart, which belongs to the 
IXth centnry, the combination var varzitan, whereas 
other Middle-Iranian books of the same age, nay, even 
older, know only the expression. w^artan (sogand 

x^eirdan), is easily explained: the author of the Denkart 
has taken the expression as he found it in the works 
(juridical) reviewed by him, althongh the said expres- 
sion was not in current use in his own time. 


On the other hand, the Rivayats, ev<en in their juri- 
dical passages, offer exclusively saugand xu'rdan, and, 
indeed, quite in the sense of var varzltan of the Law- 
book. Nay, even the isolated saugand stands everywhere 
instead of the var of the Law-book. No difierence in 
meaning can be discovered between the two words. 
‘‘ Pouring molten brass on the chest ” of the accused 


treiupt vitacct rbi> apar var 
rextan) is defined in DkSI. 644. 18 as one of the metliods 


i38?tr ahang evaJc) of performing the var Hi 

var pasaxtan); and when iron made hot and 
red**^ is being xjlaced on his tongue ^ ^ 

•Ail M cihan ^garm u surx harda Mr zahcm 

ml niluida and)^ that is called in the big Muiiich-Eivayat 
(see ZendHss. 145. 12) one of the manners guna) of 
the saugand^ In DkM. 644, 16 f . it is further mentioned 

that 33 different kinds (13W evenah) of the var are 
distinguished, and similarly it is said in the above Eiva- 


! Ms. **0.5**' . 2 i.e, red-hot. 

* I would read it with an izafa : uhan4 garm u surx harda ^ 

being here a compound adjective, not a hg the 

Translator. 
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yat (145- 13), that there exist 33 kinds gima)'^ of the 
sang and. Yet, it is added that their ntiinber had lately 
considerably decreased; in comiection with this remark 
stands also the statement in the Denkart (DkM. -^54 7 ; 
see also Darmesteter, Zx4l, 1, 227, note 15), according to 
which such kinds of as were based on the use of 
molten metals have been abolished since the end of the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

There, truly, exists a diff erence in meaning between 
the older and the of the later language ; 

but not a very profound one. The oath was in most 
cases a purification-oath ; it served also a purpose similar 
to the divine judgment, namely, in so far as it was meant 
to substantiate the denial of the plaintiff’s statements, in 
order to strengthen its ne etorfih “ untruthfuliiess ” (see p. 
69, under 3). In earlier days not only the oath, but, 
above and besides, (as a more effective measure) divine 
judgment was resorted to as a means of purification, 
with the view of confirming the correctness of the oath 
already taken, ^ the word var designating both these 


1 I should not advise that any particular stress should be laid on 
the figure quoted. Numbers divisible by 11 are most favoured, as be- 
ing mystical, especially 33 ; cf. e,g, in Ancient-Indian RT. ^.6. 9 ; ^,28. 
1 ; 30* '2; AV. 6**25. -3, i.9, 3—5, iu Ancient-Irauiau, Yt. 13. If; 

T. 22. 2, The contemporary Parsis in India reckon 33 Yazatas, aud 
different sacrificial offerings have to be 33 in number. Among Indians 
9 kinds of divine judgment were distinguished, see Jolly Recht und 
Sitte 145. 


2 The demonstrator, before he entered the divine judgment 
had to swear on oath to the truth of his statement, thus, the divine 
judgment was not, generally speaking, a means of proving the truth in 
itself, but only a confirmation of the oath^’; thus in the German law, 
Schroder, BEechtsgesch.® 378. See also Auitfa, Gtdr. Germ 
W|878 and K. Lehmaon in Hoops Real!, s. 322, § 3 and 6. 
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means of purification wHch. differed only in the degree 
of their strength*. 

In later days the oiistODa of divine judgments fell in- 
to disuse, since we see that the "wotdi saugciud^ which had 
supplanted the older uar, was understood merely in the 
sense of taking an oath. 

Yet, the circumstance ■ that ' nowadays the word 
smigand^ i.e. literally “brimstone*^ serves instead of var^ 
as an expression for ‘"oath’ ^ allows of the conclusion, 
that, among the many kinds of the one when 

the inculpated had to drink sulphur-water, iia the 
Awesta V. 4, 54 f. dp 9 m saokdntmaifim^ (which in 
itself does not produce any dangerous results), had more 
and more supplanted in Sasanian times the other manners 
of taking oath. With the increasing frequency of this 
var, consisting in drinking sulphur-water, the purpose of 
which, according to the ancient belief, was to manifest 
the truth by virtue of its magical effects on the drinker,^ 
lost little by little its actual meaning of divine judgment 
and became a purely formal thing; but it still remained 
the most impressive action in all the procedure; and so 

1 cf. Jolly, «Hecht imd Sitte”, 144: ‘‘Zwisch^n Eideii aod Orda- 
iien bestelit^^ — amoDg IndiaiiB— ** nur eiu Grud-, kein Artiinterschied, 
daher die Bezeichiiung dlrya’ ‘*Gottesurteil’» auch die Eide umfassen 
kann imd mifc sapaiha — auch die Gottesurteiie bezeichnet 

2 West gives in Hang’s Essay”- B22, note, and in the GrIrFh, 
2.124 a description as to the coiaposidon and preparation of this water, 
derived by him from manuscript sources, which are inaccessible to me. 

3 DkM. d.m 16 runs : I 4 \ ugi 

!W 2)u var mrziiu an i var^mund evaru tdrik rohi pa 
menek zBr, ie., through the performance of the var the doubtful 
[becomes] evident, the obscure bright, by heavenly power, [The 
transmitted test IS' not quite in order ;■ corrections have been introdu- 
ced by me; cf. for it BkM. Preface, YIII f.]. 
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it may have liappened, that its definition, as that of 
“drinking sulphnr-water”, became the definition for the 
totality of the legal proceedings, i.e. for the magic of the 

mr nirang-i mr ^) ; that, in the first instance, 

UFlrSteW! SO hand x^' art an (see p. 8 11. 24:.25) was 

used in the sense of ntde)i^i var varzltan (see p. 8 line 
16)^ until, finally, the conceptional approximation of 
sokand “ brimstoneC-water) and var ‘’oath’^ was reached, 
and further the supplanting of var by sbkand altogether, 
so that the word var wholly disappeared from use. 

But sbJcand x^artan is, it must be understood, the 
expression used for “taking an oath not by lawyers, 
but amongst the laity, the popular expression, so to say. 

The Sasanian judge datowar)^, at least in the 

older times, was still acquainted with the different kinds 
of performing the var and decided upon its application 
in the case of one appointed and willing to fulfil the cere- 


mony of the vai\ the so-called varik see DkM. 709. 

1 DkM:. 74S. 12 ; S$l, 18 5 Sm. 22 ; 894. 1, 5, S, 9 ; B 26 . 14 ; 907. 
2. West, SBE. 87. 105, 284, 329 f., 371 translates “the rite or the 
ritual of ordeal**. 

2 Compare for this the German expressions: ** Dafiir will ich die 

Hand ins Feiier legeB** and **Darauf werde ich Gift nehmen^’, which 
only signify nowadays: will take an oath on it, if necessary’^ 

3 In MhD. $, 7 f. two classes of judges are distinguished : 

js dafowari ims ^Hhe older judge” and -135 j datowar i 

kas “the younger judge”, mas and kas,\iiioBt probably refer to age; see, 
£,g., PN(T). i. 10 and the AirWb. 1298 (below). But the Judges were 
certainly distinguished not merely by their respective age, but, before 
all, according to their rank, cf. DkM. 790. 6 f. (SBE. S7, 178) where 
mention is made of a frUiar datowar and an apartom victrhar. 
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21). When the judge in some legal instance deemed it 
proper to apply the var of “drinking sulphur-water”, he 

. . , . A 

used in his decision the expression wv -» -'I var i 

pa soJcand, var with brimstone (-water) We find 

it twice used in the Law-book: MhD. i5. 9 and 78^ 16b 

The MhD. mentions several other kinds of the var ; 
nniortimately, the details specifying their peculiarities 
are rather obscure. 

a) A peculiar var is described in MhD. 14. 3 and 13. 3. 
a) There stands in MhD. 14, 2-5 : ^ 

I ,^1 ^ 3 rtJiiitS 

itee)! iiire-^ 4 




i$5ej 


-ainj 


h. 


5 Jca^ 


peshnar go wet 7cu 3 w astalc man x es u apatoxmytMh 
pasemiir daret^ [zf] dateStdn he var i pdb x ? x mat 
4 pashmr Tea var Mon varzM hu nl to w es ptisanveh i 
d-zdtmartan guff ku 5 var bavandah farrox' zorvcin-^c 
hamgbnah guft, i.e.^ when the plaintiff says: “ The thing is 
my property, and the defendant has it unlawfully in his 
possession,® and the decision has come to var x ? x x ? 


1 llie Ms. has instead of see p. 15 note 1, 

2 Waiitiog la the Ms, 

3 Tlie'^cnrreot formula (certa verfea) for an indictmelit o| pre* 

petty; see p. 21 line 7 foil, ^ 

4 cf« for the expression below p, 30* ‘ 


V. 

I 

-1 1 



? iT- ^ * r - 
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when [then] the defendant ta^s the mr thus : “ It is not 
thy property : Pusanveh i Azatmartan^ has said : “ The 
var is sufficient ”2; and Parrot zorvarP’ has said likewise. 

P) The dat,stan with the second example, MhD. IB. 
1-13, lacks the beginning (lost with the preceding 
folio) and is otherwise presented in a distorted state, so 
that I am not in a position to give a translation of the 
whole passage ; it obviously treats of a complaint which 
is enforced on account of the pending debts of deceased 
parents with regard to their sons and heirs ; that is shown 

by the first words of the folio (15. 1): -9 

■Site's? tozisn i pitardn hamemar hand ; cf . p. 32 

f. and under d. The conclusion MhD. 13. 2 f, runs: 

^ an i 3 pab x? x mr pa ne danom var- 
zisn ; ie., when the var [is? the x ? x x ? x , then he has® 
to deliver’' the mr on “ I do not know ”. 






cer- 


s{UCI *^1 

tainly mean one and the same thing, although the 
last graphical combination is not written quite in the 
same manner. Most probably it oonld have meant 
nimn = Pers. tijb; , which generally means “token, mark'\ 

1 A lawyer quoted several times; MhD. d. 9; A. 4 , 2; 16, 5, 
etc,; see above p, 6, note 1. 2 cf. below p. 41, 

3 A lawyer seldom quoted; see MhD. 16. 

i Ma 

5 t.e, when the judge has decided upon that kind of var, 

6 Namely pasemur, the defendant; see p. 16, line 11. 

7 As opposed to var jm we ** the mr of being not true** in 

II. 1-2; see p . 10, 16, 20, 40, 59* 
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but as second part of a compound word it can mean “set- 
ting down, establisMng^^, cf. ' Pers. nimndan, 

“ imponere, deponere’^ a meaning which can be brought 


into better harmony with the preceding word pd8 

“ foot”. What could then be the meaning of the var i 
piih nimn or var an i piib nimn^ “ the var of the one, who 
puts down his foot”? One can make difierent conjec- 
tures, e.gr., that the one who was sworn had to place his 
foot on some object, regarding which it -was supposed 
that it would bring harm in case of perjury; yet none of 
such conjectures can help much regarding the etymolo- 
gy ; see also h and d. 

h) In MhD. 78. 16 alongside with var i pa sokand 

(see above p. 13) there stands IlSj -^"^1 

i pa namak pasac, ue. “ var with the drawing up of a 
letter.” What does that mean ? In MhD a. 15 , 17 f , 16 . 4 
we read : 13^1 lit) .9 i38-(^i- uzenak i pa namak 

pasdc, Le. “ the fees for the drawing up of the letter 
(written deed).” That does not help us any further. The 
dat^stdn in MhD. 78, 16-17 treats about providing an 
advocate {pa ydtakgbw vimartan^ see MiranM. 2, 28 ft.) 
and the text of it is distorted. Probably it ought to be 


read: f3€l W -A -^1 lie) •^\5*P W -'I lie) 16 

iNsiena Tiac pa var i pa shkand tak pa 

var i pa namak pa$dc ydfakgow kart Does it mean, that 
there are certain limits by which the intervention of the 
advocate is restrained,^ that his mediation is only valid 

1 Ms, %) iah “till** corresponds to the preceding 

S hac “from, of”. 

% MhB. 16-17 reads ItS mm 
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for CSIS6S wliGrG CGrtSiiii luncis of Brs porforniod,. 

beginning with the »flr i 2>a and ending with the 

VST i po ncinidk pctssc, but not for cases, where a higher 
degree of uflJ' is involved?^ Was the advocate entitled 
to perform the var in the place of the person represented 
by him ? And, if so, was that right universal or only 
applied in certain cases on account of some exceptional 
circumstance in the aftairs of the person represented ? 

c) In Mb T). 13 . 1 we find the combination 
var i deniTc, i.e. var ad religionem pertinens- It seems. 


-w! iisi Jl -U»^ 




that the sentence: "*4i IlSj ■* “*1 

Jca var i demJc pasemdr var pa m 
etonih varzisn takes Kere the place of the ha var an i pab 
nisan var pa ne danom varzisn quoted on p. 14, tinder p). 
In that case the var an i pab niscm and var i denik would, 
he identical, and, whatever definition of some special 
kind of var is contained in the former, th© same ought 
also to be concealed in var i demk. It should according- 
ly be translated : “when the var i demh [is decided upon],, 
then the defendant has to deliver the var of the untruth- 
fulness'^ [of the plaintift^s statement]”. With the spurious 
exemplification of the no sure surmise can be 

made. Nothing certain can also be deducted from the 

passage in the Denkart with"^! denth .var^ DkM. 

ha gowei hu-m yatahgBiv kart hut ke giift hi-s tah mr hart bid M 
Jiu^i tah graw kart bavct^ i.e. if he, says : “ Thou Jiast been appointed as 
defence by rne’^:-— some ha\"e said: “He is” appointed till the tar [is 
,per£ormed]** ; .others have, sakl; ‘‘He is appointed up to [supplying] 
the security.’* 

1 Eor this see p. 17* 

IS?©,- 7, • ' ' . ' 
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894» 2. Still, it is most probable that the kind of var 
which was appointed for the defendant might have been 
difterent: according to his legal and social status^ ; accord* 
ing to the impression made by him on the judge; accord- 
ing to the matter in dispute; finally, also according to the 
degree of determination with which the defendant con- 
tested the statements of the plaintiff ; in one instance {a fi) 
he declares to know nothing about the matter: ne diimm, 
in the other one (c) he expressly calls the statements of 
his adversary untrue : ne ethnih. See also p. 40. 


I would draw attention to several passages in the 
Deiikart, which, it seems to me, could be used to support 




the above hypothesis. DkM. 76i. 18: 

apar var i saxt asaaitrji ; West, SBE’, .57. 130 
§ 64 translates : “ about an ordeal which is severe and ons 

h, 


wTiicTi is not severe DkM, 709- 19 f. : HgJ 3 | 

..A j I “tj-ee I itenw ^-*©^6 


u apar var i pa marharmn Icatam iavet u mctsih Jcaslh i 
var. West, l.c. 59 § 40 : about which is the ordeal for one 
worthy of death, the greatness and the littleness of an 

ordeal ”;2-r>kM.7i2. 12: ^1 1 « 

garmuTi var i nitom Tcatar, West, l,c. 63 § 66: “ and which 
is the least heat ordeal”.^ Unfortunately, the preceding 

part of the sentence with pahlom, the opposite 

of nitom, is not clear. The well-meant, but all too brief 
abstracts in the Denkart remain in several instances" 


1 Jolly, Kecht und 144, 145 f. DkM. 709. 1 6 deals with 

var for a criminal worlliy of death var i pa rnarkamm^ ^e Bae 18^ 

2 See above p. 6f. 


•i 

: ‘T i 
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rather obscure, because their correct comprehension pre- 
supposes the acquaintance with the texts therein review- 
ed, which are unfortunately lost; of, p. 63 f. for MhD. 16. 
lill and DkM. Vm 3. Only with the help of those ori- 
ginal texts could we be in a position to establish the mis- 
takes made in the textual transmission, which are nume- 
rous enough, and to correct them ; the Book-Pahlavi texts 
in general are, indeed, copied more or less slovenly. 
West had certainly been able (SBE. 37) to translate all 
and everything; see, however, WZKM. 30. 23 f. 

cC) We have finally to point out the passage MhD. 13. 

15, where we read: “">3 

2 pax‘>xmr mrzim, i.e. “ both have to deliver the var 
- X ? x”. It remains doubtful, how the transmitted gra- 
phical combination is to be read, and even more so, what 
its meaning is. 

Should one take pa x ? x to be a nearer definition of 
var, like in pa sbJcand, then it would be the nearest to 
read fast (= Pers. fast, i.e. “ cup; bowl ”)• It is true,., 
that the word is mostly (and quite correctly) spelt 
yet in PV. there is also found, as a translation of the 


JAw. taUa, PV. 5. 39 and PV. 7, 73 ; see 

Jamasp Vend. 1. 289, ,note.i A cup is, in fact, used not 
only in connection with the sulphur-water mr ; see West, 
GIrPh. 2. 124 § 1^. It must not, however, be disregarded 
that in the case discussed the pa x ? x precedes the word 
par, whilst, as a rule, the special definition always follows 
it with a connecting i. That seems to show, that the pa 
X ? X has to be explained in some other way. 

!f:' 1 i-.' S3 133 offers la both PV. passages aa im- 

^ le U whioh Jap|a.sp Vend. 225 ohooses to read 

ven with el) 
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The wording of the whole ddt«s#dK MhD. 13. 13-16 is 
certainly considerably mutilated. Its contents are as 
follows: A. registers a complaint against B and 0, that is, 
according to the preceding context (see p. 28 on MhD. 13. 
6-13) and to the remark “ for the family ” (see line 16), 
against a householder and his wife with the purpose of 
recovering a debt contracted by them conjointly. That 

is expressed by the sentence : Sl"^ 

hu smah dutak rah dpdm stut I read instead 

of ^1;^ ku rather wiik the pronominal affix of 

the 1st person after it, whereby the relation of the occur- 
reiice is established with respect to ' the plaintift, and I 

translate : [«3i©.2J ^ no w ^.suo-=sj 

• ■ ■ St;; ha plVemar pa e kart Jistift hu-in . . i.e. 
“ when it has been asserted by the plaintiff:] "‘You have 
taken up with me a debt on behalf of your family”. The 

words which follow next: liej JifSs? 

A 

15 are very much distorted. They contain, 

anyhow, the information that the defendants have denied 
it® and have appealed to the Court. After that some- 
thing must have been omitted in the text. One would 
expect to find, that the decision had been made depen- 
dent on the taking of the oath {dat^sian pa var, see below 
p. 29), and that the two co-defendants, who deny having 
taken up the debt, are declared to be nearer to the oath 
than the plaintiff (pa mr pnsemar hac pesemdr vehdatfS- 
tdntar, see p. 30 f.). And then the dictum ends with : 

-5) 'if ter \ !W£)i 

1 Repeated twice io fciie Ms. 2 cf, for p, §S If, • 
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j ending is also (leaving 

alone the doubtful not quite in order. I read 

instead of the wholly incomprehensible (see 

SLtB. 26; 'WZKM. 27. 360; ZendHss. *35)^ for preference 

apambmand, i.e. “liable to pay the debt”, a 
bill-term, instead of tbziinbmand “liable to pay (back)”, 
see BL. 1. 49. Thus: Mr 2 pax var mrziin u Tutl'ar 
var ni varzand pa apambmand darihi, i.e. “ both have to 
paxl xt\iemr,s.nA if they do not deliver it, 
then they have to be considered as liable to pay the debt”. 

Should we now compare the pa x? x var varzihi 
under discussion with MhD. i3. 2; var pa ne etbnth var- 

zim, MhD. 13.6: pa ne demist var varzlt, and MhD. 13, 3; 
var pa ne danoni varzisn, (see for it p. 42 line 3 ff.), 
we would be tempted to admit that in that pa x?xa part 
of a sentence is contained, which might correspond in 
expression to one of the three negatory modes of expres- 
sion : pa ne etbnlh, “ on the untruthfulness”, pa ne dan^si 
“ on the not-knowing ” or pa ne danom “on I do not know” 
(of. p. 14), but which ought, however, to correspond to pa 
ne etbnih according to the sense in conformity with the 
state of things described, i.e. which ought to contain a 
denial of the assertion of the plaintift. In that case, 
something more than a mere orthographical mistake 
would be contained therein. 

Yet, such a supposition is most emphatically contra- 
dicted by the passage MhD. 5. 10, where the combination 
pn X ? X is also found. With an unimpor- 
tant correction I read the passage: II5J 

1 West^s translation of iii SBE. S7, 55, DkM. 706^ 14 

by “ powerless^ is incomprehensible to me. 
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■ • • rt3!!i!S Itenj^r® [-9] -^) 

ka pesemar pa en ku x^astak man as®es u apatoxiaylTiah 
pasemar daret 10 pas&mar hamemdr kart^ pasemdr ne 
x'^esih [i] pesemar pa x ^ k gowet . . . , i.e. Wlien tlie 
plaintiff on the ground of this [assertion] : “ The thing is 
my property, and the defendant has it unlawfully in his 
possession"", 10 has intended a law suit® against the 
defendant, [if then] the defendant declares the not- 
belonging to the plaintiff pa x ? x 

That the combination pa x ? x , which stands here in 
connection with guftan “ to state, to declare”, is the same, 
and has the same meaning, as the one connected with 
var varsltan “ to deliver the nur ” in MhD. 13. 15, seems 
to me to leave no doubt. In any case guftan points to a 
statement not confirmed b'y oath. In that way it is 
regularly used to denote a statement made by the plain- 
tiff, whereas “ to state on oath ” is rendered in MhD. 18. 10 
through pa var guftan. It is, however, conceivable in 
itself that a statement not made quite formally on oath 
might have been confirmed by some other means in 
some particular way. I see such a particular state- 
ment in the guftan pa 3 gowisn or pa 3 gowimlTi, mention- 
ed in MhD. 2. 11; 60. 8. There stands in MhD. 2. 11-12: 

12 £ /• nti 

t Siipplemenled by me; cf. p. 69. 2 cL p, IS, note S. 

S ef. for p. 71« 
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M> pa 3 goicisn b p x x gbimt Jcu-m 

Me p X X x'lTi^ MU Mh abahas Me p x x x ih MU iavet, 
i,e, witen he [the creditor] says to the debtor in three 
■words*: ‘ Thon art liberated by me from debtorship’, 
then he has to be considered as being liberated from debt- 
orship”. The second passage, MhD, 60. 7-8, with pa 3 
gbidmlTi, literally, with three- wordedness is translated 
below p. 36, note 6. The confirmation of a statement by 
pronouncing the “ three words can be found already in 
the Awesta; see AirWb. 1335, note 12 ; compare also 
West, SBE. 37. 52, note (for DkM. 704. 16) ; OSkrWParsis, 
1 note 11 and PahlT. MS, 17.^ 

I, therefore, keep to the reading pa taU suggested on 
p. 18 for connecting taU with the ** bowl of 

holy water” : JAw. talidm zao^ro baranem, AirWb. 1655, 
"and admitting that a statement in Court “ on a bowT^ (with 
holy water), i.e. delivered when touching the same, was 
considered to be of an exceptional importance. Pa taU 
would, accordingly, point to a special concomitant action 
during a statement in Court and would not, in fact, ex- 
press anything essentially different from what in the pas- 
sage MhD. 14. 2 ft, (p, 13), closely related by its contents 
to MhD. 5. 9 ff . is expressed through {pa mr i) pahn imn 
cf, there under a a. In accordance therewith, in the 
^translation of the passages MhD. 13 . 15 and 5. 10, on p, 

% cf. SL. 1. 30, cote*. 

^ _ 2 I draw, however, attention to MhDA. <9.7, where we find 

^ ® ^Mdsnih u 2 g&wisnih. I clo not 

indem^nd the passage. West, MhDA. Introd. 22 translates triple 
doable ^assewation obvio-usly taking ' m ({.e, ‘*one”) to bej<»* 


♦Does not « 3 g^ihi and << 3 gowimlh rather mean repeat- 
ing it three times o'ver ” ? ^Wote hy the’ Translator. 
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18 L 14 and p. 21 1, 11 supra, x ? x ” ie to be supple- 
mented by : ■ “ on the bowl (witb holy water) 

That mstances of divine Judgment as well could have 
beenj and actually were, designated by the word var, and 
not exclusively the procedure of merely taHng an oath, 
is proved beyond any possibility of doubt by evidence 
preserved in descriptions of such cases of mr in other 
Middle-Persian books, see p. 8, line 1 £ ' It has to- be fur- 
ther admitted, that for the judges, whose decisions and 
opinions have been preserved for us in the Sasanian Law- 
book, and for their time, the var i pa sbkand, the “ var 
with sulphur-water^b also meant something more than 
merely taking an oath, that it actually still had the 
meaning of divine Judgment. And, finally, it is quite 
possible that in the Law-book the word var, even when 
accompanied by some particular additional definition (see 
p, 12 ft .)> was meant to designate some kind of divine 
Judgment. The conjecture, however, that certain parti- 
cular forms of taking an oath accompanied by special 
symbolical concomitant actions were designated by the 
term var, is also admissible. I refer for it to Jolly,. 
“ Recht und Sitte 144, regarding the various accessory 
actions accompanying the taking of an oath {hapafha-) in 
India, and again draw attention to the fact that the diffe- 
rence between the taking of an oath and the procedure 
of divine Judgment is only one of degree. In any case, I 
have the impression that in all the passages of the Sasa- 
nian Law-book discussed above on pp. 12 ff. the exact 
meaning of the said passages is best of all expressed by 
rendering var by “ oath^’. 

Instances of var occurring in the Law-book in the 
sense of “ oath are fairly numerous. The more impor- 
tant are : 
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1. var varzitan. 

It lias already been mentioned on p. 8 that ” to take 
an oath ’’ is expressed by var varzitan ; examples of it 
are : MhD. 6. 6 ; 13. 2, 3, 5, 8, 12, 15 ; 14. 2, 4, 5 £. ; 75. 7 ; 
A, 19. 6; 25. 7, 8, 8, 9, 10, 10, 14 ; 27. 8. The passages 6. 6; 
13. 2, 3, 15 ; 14. 2, 4, 6, have been translated and discussed 
above. From the other passages not very much can be 
gathered. In MIiDa. 25. 7 fi. there stands six times 

6^1 var varzom, 1. sing, presd, and once 

mr varzitan^ Inf. But the var plays a very secondary rdle 
in the passage ; what the author of the Law-book has in 
view, is to point out that the wording of decisions regard- 
ing agreements had to be considered in every detail for, 
otherwise, there easily might have followed results other 
than those aimed at by the decision. 

As an example of it we can quote the sentence 

MhDA. 25. 6-10: J ^ 7 \^\\\^ 

lAin/ teniiS ^ ^ 

5i i6 9 ^1 

•5 r®«n3 -Si i m/e 

^5 [-i] 6e)i ^1 10 tenw \^\ 

1 See below, however, note 3 for MkDA, ZS* 9. 

2 Omitted in the edition, 

3 In the edition mrzom^ as the preceding. 
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V gbicet 7 hi tah sal i nazdist havandaJc hcmet 

mr varzom ijiiitar havet hhfm Jca gbicet hi hangbm 8 tu'k 
. e sal [i] ncizdist bavandak hamt mr tarzom m Tea gbwet 
ha tak e sal %amndak hamt varzom ha hac sal 
mr varzet^ saget u ha gbmet ku liangdm tak e sal i nazdist 
hawndah havet 10 var varzom hangam [i] har liamsalah 
as havet u-s pas ^hac sdlah var var^tan, When lie 
says 7 : Before the next ^^ear is completed,*^ I shall take 
the oath”, then that is not the same, as when he says.: 

At the time 8 when the next year is completed'^ I shall 
take the oath” For when he says : ' “ Before this.' year is 
completed, I shall take the oath”, then (he.; is at liberty 
to take the oath before the [end of the] year; and ivhen 
he says: ‘'At the time when the next year is completed 
I shall 10 take the oath”, then the term of the action 
[agreed upon] coincides with the [end of the] year, and 
the oath has to be taken by him after the [end of the] 
year. 

Thus the above sentences, if I understand correctly 
the transmitted wording of the same, are dealing with 
fixing accurately the term for an action agreed upon ; the 
taking of the oath^ serves merely as an example of such 
an action ; it is true that the example chosen seems some- 
what peculiar. In the sentence preceding the one discus- 
sed here a case of bestowing a gift serves as example. 

1 In the edition hamsdlah as the ■ preceding. , 

pas haasllak corresponds to 6 sxl in p, 24 1. 21. 

2 See p. 24, note 2. 3 Seep. 24, note 3, 

4 Counting from the date of the agreement. 

■5 Most probably an oath to be taken by a witness is meant. 
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1 In the edition mjp: . 

S In the edition , 

3 ‘ of. WZUM.- ^7. m2, note 1 


T1i 6 two (vory clovorly plsiiiicd) instsuoos iiliistrato oecIi 

MhDA. 23. 1-6 runs: 131^)’^ -*1 tjfj 

S5fi6 !€«^ 2 

!6«? tOll'ttS 3 IdttP ■»! itJHltS 

3"«5U iiei -^«5U“^_0yn3 ^ >=>i 4 ^5? 

I ,^0^1 “VO* 5 

6 sufo ^ 'bi t^ii<n5 

-X3e^» WllfO ““IJ 3t^ ■» *-t5-s^ej i6 


3 ^ 

i«{Oii;*o ^ 

v^i ha gbwef ku tak retak 2 apurnay m 

etc o to dahom yuitar havet ciybn ka gbwet kti tak retak 
purnay 3 havet en Be b tb dahom ce ka gbwet Tea tak retak 
apurnay en cic ^ b tb dahom abak-as pa gyak be dahiin 
u-s Tmngam tak retak purnay bavet 5 x^es u-s pas ne x'es 
u ka gbwet ku tak retak purnay bavet b to dahom 6 ahak- 
as pes hac purnay th i retak be dahisn u-s hameven^ x^es; 
i.e. When he says: “As long as the boy 2 is not of age, 
[for so long] do I bestow that on thee”, then that is not 
the ^me, as when he says : “ Until the boy comes of ago 



J 
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3 [inside of that time] shall I bestow that on thee”, For 
when he says ; “ As long as the boy is not of age, [for so 
long] do I bestow 4 that”, then it has to be bestowed 
directly and it remains during the time till the boy comes 
of age 6 the property [of the endowed one], and then it 
ceases to be his property* ; and when he says : “ Until the 
boy comes of age, shall I bestow [it] on thee”, 6 then it 
has to be besto'wed [only] before the coming of age of the 
boy, and for the [right of] possession [of the endowed one] ' 
the same holds good. 

To understand the two sentences one has to bear in 

mind that the conjunction 3] taJe means both “until” 
and “ as long as; during the time that”; cf. the passage 
discussed in SLB. 7 of MhD. 32. 12 f., where talc is exem- 
plified twice in the sense of “ until ” and once in the sense 
of “ as long as ” : pus tak purnay hamt duxt talc so5 kunef 
zan tak zlvandak, i.e. “filius donee pubuerit, filiei 
donee nupserit, uxor donee viva”. 

MhD. 73. 5 and 12 are correlated both among them- 
selves and with 13. 3, as far as in all the three passages the 
sworn evidence refers to the ignorance of the facts assert- 
ed by the plaintifi. There stands in 13. 3 (see p. 14) mr 
pa ne ddnom varzisn, i.e. “jusjurandum per ‘nescio’ 
dandum est”, in 13. 5, ka-mn pa ne dauest mv varzit 
hut, i.e. “ 81 ab iia per ‘ nescire ’ jusjurandum datum 
fuit”. In 13. 12, such an evidence, it is true, is wanting, 
but can be with certainty supplied from the preceding 
sentence, which runs: Tea. . . pa m danest gbteand, i.e. “*i 

, , per ‘nescire’ indicunt”. Then follows: 
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135^ 11^13 i3«itr is isfoSi 

vittiSi ^ w I t^i pa an i pa an emnak go wand 
mtr clat apayet ti liar 2 var Tjarzisn 13 ti-scm ahang hart 
hu ma haJcar emk var^ varzet evaJc m varzM, i.e. '' on 
those, ^ who give evidence in such a manner, the oath 
must be imposed, and both^ of them must take the oath 
and it must be insisted^ on them, that not [merely] one 
should take the oath, and the other should not take it”* 

The extensive passage MhD. 13* 643 deals with the 
case, w^hen a lawsuit has been iotended conjointly against 
‘‘a husbandman x'^atay or sardar “master” 
in the sense of diitaJc sardar ‘‘ the head of the family ” 
and the housewife— hanitlc, that is to say, in a case 
arising on account of some legal obligation (see SL. 
1, 4, 14) contracted conjointly by the two. Both the 
eo-def endants are recognized to be nearer to the taking of 
the oath {veMat^stdntar, see p. 30) and oath is imposed on 
them {var ddt, see p. 38), one of them, however, the house- 
wife, protests against it (see p. 29). Unfortunately, the text 
is not transmitted in such a way as to enable me to give 
a translation of the whole; see also p. 29 on 15, 8. 
The above mentioned objection gives to the judge the 

1 Wanting in the Ms, and could of course be dispensed with. 

2 The husbandman and the housewife* 

3 Literally: ‘<et [de] lis mtentioiiein adhiberl oportet /jaH 
and also the preceding mnisn are to be connected, like dUt, with 
apayet. Should we take the standpoint that only an infinitive is per- 
naimble as complement to apayet: well and good, then varzUri can be 
considered as an infinitive. As a matter of fact^ I da consider the 
Middle-Iranian formations in •isn as infinitives in the most various 
syntactical applications. According to their origin, they are closely 
connected with the Vedic formations in -sdm (Whitney, Gr.* § 978). 
I shall return to the qaestion in my “ Arica ” (in IF.). 
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opportiinity .of wamiBg them that ;• he .will not' .leave any 
of the two co-defendants nnsworn ; when : a complaint is 
registered .against two persons' conjointly and they are- 
contesting the statement made'. by -the plaiiitifi, then only 
an o.ath. taken by both cam:.- brings about a decision in 
their favour: that, in any -..case, seems to be the legal 
opinion underlying the dictum. 

Supplementary to the above MliD. 13 , 8 may be 


cjiioted.? which runs : |^3P3 I i 

'1^1 I3I5J3P3 ~**lj “^) 

Tca..M sardar u katak haniik scirddr ne be 
katakhanuk var varzisnih rab paikarend i.e. 

[of the two ;} the master and the mistress,^ not the 
master, but [indeed] the mistress objects to taking the 
oath ; see for it p. 38, line 23 fi. 

2. dat^stdn pavar. 

When the statements made by the parties and their 
witnesses during the hearing of evidence in conrt were 
so contradictory as not to enable the judge to deliver a 
decision based on the evidence of the case, then the 
decision came to the var' datestan pa var mat or also 

be var mat,^ see MhD. 76. 7 ; 14, S (see p. 13) ; the 

1 cf. p. 39 f,, where the text wanting here is given, 

2 For the expression sardar u hatak hanuk sardar, literally, the 
master and the mistress of the house, the master in the above sense 
see zSR. 1. 35 f. Two further examples are found in MhD. J05. 5, 6 : 

-wfS y dasf^hart 2 har eml\ ** of two pieces of ground 

each one ” ; 3^) u mi dast^kari evrd% and of these (two) 

pieces of ground one^^ 

3 ‘«res veMit ad jtisjiiranduin “ it comes to the oaih^^ I shall 

deal in another place with the use of de in the sense of - 

M vat ^ pa mr — , the same as the Lat, ad. 
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decision then had to be reached by means of a that 
is to say, in general, by taking the oath. It was announced 
by the judge by the usual formula^ dat^stan pa var, i.e. 
“ clecisicn through oath !”, which are used in the context 
of a sentence in the same manner as -past dat x'as (see 
SL. i. 17 fi.), that is to say, in the sense of “ decision 
through cf. MhD. d, 5 = 14, 1 (p. 3 f.) ; 13, 9. Ac- 
cording to circumstances (see p. 13), a particular hind of 
mr might be considered necessary and announced ; 15. 
9 bears ddteStdn pa var i pa sohand, ‘‘ decision through 
var with sulphur (“water)^^ and MhD. 14 , 3 has : dat^stdn 
he mr i pah nisdn mat “ the decision has come to the 
var X ? XX ? X see p. 13 f. 

3 . pa var vehddtgStantar, 

The judge has furthermore to find out and to decide, 
which of the two parties concerned has the priority for 
the decision through the var (the oath), which of the 
parties is to be considered as “nearer to proving by 
oath”, as 0PKI0TEP02 (according to the expression of 
the Gortynian tables) : pa var veMaUstantar, “offering 
through the mr the better decision”; cf. MhD. 6, 6 = 14, 1 
(p. 3) ;13,T ; i4, 10, 12, 16, 16. As a general rule, the 
defendant is considered to be nearer to proving, like in 
Greek law : “ The right (of taking the oath) did gene- 
rally belong to the defendant”, see Ziebarth in Pauly 
“ Eealenzyklop.”^, 5. 2081, and like in German law, see 
:Sclir6d[er, “ D. EeGhtsgesoh.”'\ 87, 373. of. MhD. 6, 5 = 14 , 
1 : ha (or Tiakar) dat^stm pa var pasemdr veJiddt^s- 
tantar, see p. 3 f , ; 14, 15 ; 15, 6 f. : ka,,,pa var pasemdr hac 
pes&mdr vehddt^stdntar, is* “ when the defendant^ has 
the preference before the plaintiff for the decision 
through the var^\ Only in special cases is the plaintiff 

' 1 ■ «* certa veiiba " ’see' p, ts, note S, SL. 1. 5i, note, 

2 The party accused, see p, SS, line 28 
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considered vihdat^stantar. Such a case is communicated 


inMhD. M 7-10: [l] 

iirew W -^'ir 13'®'? f6 m 

i!£j idr€a5-*i? ' -Siw iir^-^e>* iir®i3 s 

16 jj 9 !5{®^ ^ 


ms ieft3<^ir« 


-^f®^T^re«3“X3t j€lJ Ji litl -^«5U1 10 

ka dtdaJc sarddr [ii] kaiak hanuJc pa to^im hac diifak 
o mart 1 [i] salir 8 Tear tan apay^sian xastuJe havand 
u x^dstaJe pa thUsn he ap^sparend u pas andar diitak 
9 ptm o piirndyih raset u apak m ke x^dstak ddret 
toHm kartan ne apdy^stan patkdret 10 ti ddt^stdn 
rdymiet pa rar pus mliddt^stdntar^ i,e* “ When the 
head of the family and the mistress of the house 
recognizie^ the obligation of effecting a payment from 
the family [-estate]^ to a countryman^ and hand over 
the money for the payment, and .[when] then in the 
family 9 the son comes of age^ and contests the 


1 Literally *‘sl ... de pensionis ex familia a<i clvem queodain 
solvendae necessitate confftentes flwnt cL J)kM. 713* 2o and 

SL. 1*48, further BlhD. 15. 2 (p. 34). 

2 See the remarks p. 35 under % and 3. 

3 And, together with it, reaches business* capability ; see, 
Sh. L 4. 
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liability^ towards the one who has the money in his 
possession 10 and intends a lawsuit^ : then the son has 
the preference for the decision by the far”, of. below 
p. 33 under 1. 

Of essentially similar contents with MhD. 14. 7 ft., 
but difterringin the wording is the dateStan in MhD. 
Id. 1"2-14" ; they supplement each other reciprocally; the 
latter is also noteworthy in so far as the conception of 
“ nearer to proving ” is expressed there difterently from 
elsewhere. The text needs, indeed, many corrections; 
they, however, become partly obvious simply by com- 
parison with MhD. 7 ft. I read there 

‘i3i rojy? I3P3 iitJ i9(®3 [*] 

13^6* 13 !6{0^ir® IIU [»] 

'bi i3r$ it6ij ['] 

14 i3r€D*^«f lt6 r^) 1 
V 

Jca sardar [ii] hataJc ianuJc pa toUsn i JcafaJc x^'atajj x'^'astulc 

1 And demands back the money received by him. Literally : 
‘‘contests ... the non-obligation’’. We have here a Middle-Persiaa 
example of contamination in sentences having a negative sense; 
See Paul, “ Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte 170, 

2 Literally : works the legal decision see p. 66 f. under 
MhD. 6. n-P2. 

8 The reason, why it was incorporated in another chapter, is not 
clear. 

4 The Ms. see p. 87, note 1. 

5 Wanting in the Ms. {at the beginning of the line). 

6 With two dots under the Has it to express the pronancia- 
tion 6« V The dots cannot he considered as a sign of invalidation. 


^3 iiej ttiiiSiO 
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bamnd [ii} %mr foHm x^'astak 13 hac dutak be ap^spa- 
rend [le] pus 1 i andar diitak b purnayih raset u be ke 
x7isiuk 14: Im grift hamlmdr. bamt pa pemmdrih ddf^^ 
Stan ivup. ie. “ Wlieii the chief of. the . family and the 
mistress of the house recognize: the payment .[-obligation], 
towards a [former] master of , the . house and disburse 
the money for the payment from the family-estate, and 
[when then] a sonnn the family comes of age and regis- 
ters' a' complaints against the one who has taken the 
money, then the decision lies better with the plaintiff’s 
party 

Remarks on MhD. K 7-10 (A) and id, 12-14 (B). 

L The legal case is couched as follows : The natural 
detainer of the family-authority (dutak sardaTj in B 
merely sardiir), that is the master of the house {katak 
rrV/idi/), has by some reason, for instance, through death, 
withdrawn from his position, and another one has been 
set up for the same, say, by virtue of an arrangement 
contained in the last wdil (as in Syriac Law, Sachau, 
SyrSechtsb, eS, 127)^. This one and the mistress of the 
house (katak bmhk) consider themselves under the obli- 
gation of settling the demand of payment made by 
an Iranian citizen i^mart i mJir, see under 3), which had 
arisen on account of a legal transaction of the former 


detainer of the family-authority [-9] -'-t3«5U 


1 hamemur havH ; see for it p. 72. 

2 Literally: plaintil^ship'^ 

a Sacliaii translates the Persian legal term dfldug mlar^ taken 
over into the Syriac translation through “ ffaiiaoberliaiipt’’ in the 
text, and through “ flapslialter in the Index; see Sacliati, o.e« 
S, 127 , 378 . 
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sardar i has, MhD. 16, 2), out of the family-estate (diitak, 
see under 2), and they disburse the money. When 
after that a son in the family (pus i andar diitaJc, of. pus 
andar duiak, MhD. SI, 17) comes of age, he has the 
right of contesting the validity of the measure taken 
and of suing the payee for the amount received, of. 
also on MhD. 16 , 14 ft., p. 37 ft. 

2. hac diitaJc/^ ex familia’’, out of the family- 
estate. The 23rd Chapter of the MhD., MhD. 15, 2 ft., 

from where B is quoted, bears the heading; 

'^1 ^©6 I r6 -» 

dar i tbHsn i hac dhtaJc kunisn it e ce b dtiiak 

x ahisn, “ Chapter about the payments, which have to 
be eftected from the family-estate, and about payments 
which are to be called in for the family-estate’^ 

3. mart i sahr (cf. MhD. 60, 2, 6, 7 ; 61, 9, 11 ; 70, 3) 
denotes any Iranian citizen possessing full civil and 
political rights, who does not belong to the close circle 
of the family — on the meaning of mart see SL. I. 4— as 

opposed to the heterodox (I«5U3-« Widen, see MhD. 60, 

16 f.) the foreigner; in Sv. 5, 18 we read: maTtom{s\e^^ 
i pars b martom i han salir, West, SBE. 24, 141: a man 
of P4rs to a man of another district (most probably on 
account of the incorrect transliteration of the ideogram 
through martom instead of mart). He has in certain 
respects lesser rights than the members of a family, 
especially the son of the family {pus i andar dutaJc, see 
above line 3 f.). Such a case is quoted in MhD. 61, 9-11 : 

id Hf^ j 
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*-W '£1^1 

11 ^ •^) 


1 :^ 

ka-$ -/astaJc 10 dahand he ha gmmt hu .i^dstahdarili 
himoin enih ne x antakdar pus he ha gowM 11 hit ne hu-^ 
mm mih x^dstakddr, i.e. '' the cifci25ea, when a thing is 
bestowed on him, [is considered], except when he [ex- 
pressly] declares'^* do enter in possession of the 
thing’^notas the owner of the thing; the son [of the 
family is considered] as owner of the thing, except when 
he [expressly] declares : “Ido not enter [in possession of 
the thing]”. The next sentence, MhD. 61, 11-12 has also 

to be quoted here : |fgj **-t51f€ UltHJ ^ 


1 The concluding sign is the one mentioned in SL. i. 25. 
note^. 

2 The Ms. has after that a meaningless punctuation. It is 
possible that the copyist has taken it from the next line at the end of 
the sentence, where it is wanting. 

3 Iforgotten by the copyist at the beginning of the line. 

4 ' Of. note. 

5 The express declaration is effected pa S (foimnth, see p, 2, 

line2S ff.; cf. MhO. 60, 7-8; 8 1*2^ ntm •» 

r tt'injo SliSsr ^ '' 

iakr pa 8 3 gotvisnlh gdwet hu x^'Malcdar horn hame x'^'astahdar har^A, 
ix* “ When the citizen declares with 3 words^: “ I am possessor of the 
thing then he is considered permanently as possessor’^ 


^ See above my note to the respective passage .— the 

Tramhdw* 
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V iir^i^! ^ x^cistah pa 

ofaBtahrlarih atms dahand dpctm i pas hac ^dat^ 0 apcujet 
vimrtan, i,e, “ the citizen, on whom a thing is bestowed 
for possession, must pay the debts [of the donor from 
the time] after the donation The difierence in the 
obligations is certainly not especially emphasized, but 
it becomes obvious from the contest : the son of the 
family is in a similar case not responsible for such 
later debts. [In both passages bequeathings by means of 
a last will are meant; x^dstaJcdar means also ** the heir’^ ; 
of. PahIT, w. 4 and Hiibschmann, AGr. 161.] 

The female counterpart of ynart i sahr is “ the 
countrywoman wm -5 km i sah% which is used 

to denote any woman not belonging to the family; that 
follows from MhD. 82, 13, 16, where km i sahr and km i 
x'es, '' one’s own wife”, are opposed to each other. 

4. pa p'eiemcirih ddt^stan xup : xup '' good ” is used, 
on the pattern of veh (which means both “ better ” and 
good ”) in the sense of better^’, that is to say, instead 
of xiiptar; and vice versa, there also exists the form 
vehtar alongside with veJi, Moreover, when A is <]esignat- 
ed as good, as opposed to B, then he certainly is the better 
one of the two. 


1 Ms. S) 

% Whether ajJaui i pas hac iut is correctly trausmitted, seems to 
me very doubtful ; dut ought to be then understood as substantive 
noun “ gift\ Mhl), 61 . 6 lias— with pes “ before instead of pm after” 
—more clearly: §^pam i psi hac m (i) ka-s x^mkih he dJt dxl w:aris,i. 
i.e. “the debt, which wa» contracted by him before the thing was be- 
stowed, is to be paid*% 
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Still, ill tlie". sentence MKD. 10-12, immediately 
following npon^MiiD.; 7 fi., it is again mentioned that, 
under certain eircumstaiices in. the - supposed case, the 
defendant (wdio is in possession of the .money) is nearer 
to proving than the complaining 'son.' ■; The transmitted 
text is certainly far from 'perfect;' I read at a venture: 

I fte* -"ij 

11 ^ iiej n 

“^IJ l3re5-“«? ii5 ^1 liej \^%\V=’ ^ |6^ 

V tew-*(5 12 be Jca pes 

diitoimrcm xastiik hmand it pasemar 11 m^dstaJc pa vielr 
i datoWiirdn hi grift pa en kit foiihi hamt pa var be ke 
jfdstak be T2 ddret vehddt^stdntar kit ptis^ Le. “ But, 
when they recognize the obligation before the judges, 
and [whenl the defendant 11 had taken the money with 
a juridical a iinoiiii cement'" with regard to it that it has 
to be considered as payment: then, the one who is in 
possession of tlie money has in the var the preference for 
decision before the son.”— Thus, the express recognition 

1 Ms. see also p. 32, note 5, 

2 Ms* 

;i Ms, ; cf. MhD. i-i. 16 (with a similar text) ; i5. 4 (see 

p, 32, line 16). 

4 Ms. Fn«^C. 

5 The expression pa ullr i dut 0 )ardn, which seems to me to 
have that meaniog, is also to be found in MhD. i4, 14, 16. In MhD, 

U, 14 we read: ’^%3t tW ^ 

^ durifti ip% vimr i ddf^warm Im pa worth ap0 mb 
divnriin, “ possession with juridical record cannot be taken away 
f^^cept in' the Instance of the obviousness [of the ^jse3^^ .. ■■■■ , 
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before the court of his being under the obligation of debt 
by the one who pays the money and the production of a 
juridical evidence that the money was given ii\ payment 
(not as a gift) on the side of the one who receives the 
money : these two conditions give occasion for transfer- 
ring the being nearer to the oath in favour of the 
defendant. 

Farther below, MhD. 14^ 16, it is again mentioned, 
that under certain circumstances the piaintifi: {:pemmar) 
is nearer to Ae oath ; but the text is not clear enough for 
me. 

4. var datan. 

After the judge had found out and decided, which of 
the parties is nearer to proving, his next task was to 
apply to them the var, which he considered appropriate 
for that particular case: var datan, that is to say, to 
invite them to deliver the var (see 3) appointed by him; 
also, in the case when the party consisted of more than 
one person, to decide, whether the oath had to be taken 
by one person only, or by all of them. I draw that con- 
clusion from MhD. 13, 6 ft. (see p. 28) and MhD. 13, 8 ft. 
(see p. 29), where a case is quoted, when one of the two 
persons constituting the party “enters a protest with 
regard to the taking of the oath”, which obviously 
means : wishes to decline the imposed oath on the ground 
that the oath taken by one of the persons belonging to 
the party is sufficient (see p. 29). 

, i. I refer for the use of var datan to MhD. 13, 12, see 
p. 27 and 13. 6-8, where it is said : J d-tip 
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-“19 3f«9 1 1 

I 8 gyah 1 nipist ku ka pa 

datgstan pesemdr sarddr u katak-banuk hamemdr u pa 
var 7 pasemdr hah pehemar vehdatgstantar u sarddr u 
katak-banuk har 2 var ddt 8 apdyet u sarddr . . i.e. 
“ There is transmitted in a passage that, when the plain- 
tiff takes legal proceedings against the detainer of [the 
family-] authority and the mistress of the house, and the 
defendant-party has for the decision through the var (the 
oath) the preference before the plaintiff, and it is neces- 
sary to impose the var (the oath) both on the detainer of 
authority and on the mistress of the house, and [when] 
the detainer of authority ”... A third passage, MhD. 

76, 8 : -^) -^1 lies'll 'b| ka 0 var mat var 

Tie dat, is not clear to me. 

Tlie meaning contained in the combination var 
ddtan appears later in the combination of the same verb 
with the equivalent of var (see p. 11 f.). The Pers. 

saugand dadan means : “ to impose the oath 
(on somebody), to have (somebody) sworn and the 
same meaning is contained in the KurdSI- sTiend ddn^^ 
see Mann. MnkriK. I. 1, line 22 f., II, 1, line 7 : ha xuld-t 
sTiend dadam “ I give thee an oath by G-od’', as much as : 
“ swear to me an oath by God”. 

1 Ms. has again, as above, piiemar instead of it. 

2 Ms. 8 with a superfluous final ) ; the initial I 

on line 8 belongs to the preceding word. 

B As opposed to suencl xmrdin^ 6.y., l.c. 1. line «i4 aUhidl 
xv^rd ** he an oath 
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5, The wording and the contents of the oath. 
These also were fixed by the judge. If the defendant 
was considered nearer to proving, as iisnal, then in most 
cases the mere denial on oath of the statement, on 
which the claim of the plaintifi was founded, the assu- 
rance on oath of the untruth of what has been, asserted 
by the plaintifi as a fact, its ne etonth, i,e. its being not 
thus, its unreality, was sufiicient. cf. MhD. 13, 2 : mr pa 
ne UmlTi varzimy '\to deliver the var on it not being 
thus^h that dateStan, the beginning of which is lost with 
the preceding folio, deals with a claim raised against 
the son and the heirs on account of an outstanding debt 
of the parents (see p. 15, line 9f.); the assertion of a loan 
having been granted (and of the resulting indebtedness} 
is repudiated by the Mr pa ne etomh. Compare for the 
meaning and the use of ne etbnih also MhD. 6, 4, at the 
bottom of p. 3. 

In the special often discussed case, when the plain- 
tiff demands from the defendant the return of a thing, 
which is his property, but is unlawfully detained in his 
possession by the latter (cf., e.g., MhD. 14, 3, see p. 13, 
note 3), the place of the var pa ne etbnih, as in MhD. 6, 
5 f., 14, 5 f. (s. pp. 3-6) is taken by the var pa ne xesih, 
“the oath on the non-belonging viz, of the thing to 
the plaintiff ; the formula for it is traced in MhD. 14, 4 : 
Tea var etbn varzet hu ne to xles and 14, B : Tea var etbn 
varzet Tcu diurfarniay ne hut ; v. supra, p. 3 f. 

■When the complaint comprised a series of state- 
ments essentially interdependent, then, according to the 
judgment of the judge, the denial on oath by the plain- 
tiff of the statement decisive for the justification of the 
claim and forming the basis of the other statements (as 
far as the other statements dependent on it were thereby 
also denied), was oon^toed sufficient. The oath tht|s 
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taken was then iavandah satisf actory, sufficient ; 
see line 19 ff . 

expounded in MhD. d, 2-6 and 14. 5-7 (see 
for it pp. 3 and 4), where the plaintifi asserts that the 
thing, which he claims to he his property, had been first 
the property of A, and theii' became — directly or indirect- 
ly (through B 0, and so on)— his property; then it is 
sufficient, if the defendant denies on oath the ownership 
of A with regard to the thing: mr emh pa m oil'&li i 
dturfai^nhay (i.e. A) varzim MhD. 6, 5 f. ; T^a var Mon 
varzet Jew dturfarnha^ {i.e. A) x es ne hid var havandak 
MhD. 14, 61 

This simplification of the proceedings in favour of 
the defendant is, to be sure, not designated as universal- 
ly valid and recognized ; it only expresses, it is said, the 
opinion of certain lawyers; but- amongst them Valirdm is 
also named, and he is, in any case, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Sasaiiian lawyers. 

var havandak : I have translated it in MhD. 14, 7 
(p. 6) and 14, 5 (p. 14) : the oath is sufficient No satis- 
factory meaning can be reached by the usual rendering of 
havandak as '' perfect For my translation I am able 
to refer : (1) to the meaning of the Arm. loan-word 
havandak (and the related verb havel), see the literature 
in Hubschmann^s IF Anz. 16^, 36 ; and, moreover, (2) to 
some further passages in the Law-book itself : MhD. 60, 
11, 12, 16 (twice). The last mentioned passages deal 
with the case of an obligation to accomplish certain acts, 
viz. payments {tozisn) from certain sources, in connexion 
with which the question is raised, what is to happen, if 
these sources prove to be insufficient ; that is expressed 

hy: Htl pa &zim ne havandak. Un- 

fortunately the text of the dictum MhD, 60, 10-16, is 




fc" ^ ; i 
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transmitted all too spuriously to enable us to translate it 
in its whole in any satisfactory manner. 

Under special circumstances an oath on the ‘‘ not- 
hnowing ” can be taken ; of. MhD. 13, 3 ; war -pa ne danora 
varzfsn; 13, 5: Jca-mn pa ne dan^st var varzit but; see p. 
14. Such an oath was, of course, only then permissible, 
when the person sworn was not directly connected with 
the questionable incidents which constituted the founda- 
tion of the claim. Thus, for instance, when after the 
death of the testator a complaint was raised on account 
of some debts left unsettled against the heir, who was 
not of age at the time when these debts were contracted, 
cf. MhD. 13, 2 f., according to which in such a lawsuit 
the defendant was entitled to take the oath on “ the un- 
truth” (ne etbnih), hilt also on the “ not-knowing ” (ne 
daUtsO; see pp, 20, 40. It was expected beforehand 
that in such a case, in order to be able to close the 
proceedings, contrary to the generally entertained custom, 
the plaintiff was declared to be “ nearer to proving ” 
{vlMad^stantar, p. 30 ff.), similarly to what used to 
happen in the Greek and the Ancient-German legal pro- 
cedure; see Zieb'aifth, o.c. 2082 and vAmira:, Grdr 
GermE.® 273. 

In fact, there follows in MhD. 13, 3; 

pas pesetnar pa 

emr'ih paUakenikn. That would be literally: “here- 
after the plaintiff has to announce through (?) certainty.” 

But the preposition I15J pa,i.e. “through, for, etc.” can- 
not be fitted into the context, and, if it is connected with 
evarth, as I did above, then the object in the sentence is 
wanting. If the pa is omitted j then we get the meaning ; 

‘ “-hfpefkfter ihe p]Wi^i|l.,h»s to annouuoe the oertainty 
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l.e, of Ms description of the case Yet,, the pa is there 
(and it happens far mo.re often . that the copyists omit 
words, than they should add . any), and, on the other 
hand, the information is , laeking. ^as -^td-how or whereby 
the certainty had to . be', astahlished;.' -I slionld like to 

;:.admit that between ffgj pa and emrih the word 

X'' 

-•^1 mr had fallen out. Then we arrive at the meaning 
of the dictum: ^‘hereafter the plaintifl has to establish 
the certainty throngli oath’’. This, it' seems to me, fits 
perfectly well. The deviation of the scribe from the first 

combination var to the second' emrih is quite 
■comprehensible. 

When the was accomplished in wording and con- 
tents according to the orders of the judge and in confor- 
mity with other regulations regarding the different kinds 
of var (all that under the supervision of the var sardar^ 
see 6), then the judge, who .until then might have been 
in doubt {varomand) with regard to the decision in 
weighing the proofs {niJdrisn), because of the contradic- 
tory statements by the parties, was sure {evar, see MhDA. 
27, 8)^, to be able to decide correctly upon the case, and 
it was therefore his duty to pass his sentence. 

6. var sarddr. 

The charge of the entire ^ar-procedure, with due 
care that it should be Julfjlled in all its parts in the pres- 
cribed forms, was entrusted to a special court-official, 




'who bore the title of -'I var sarddr, i,e, literally 

detainer of the authority of the var ” ,* see MhPA. 27, . 7 

1 %vaf is used like our ** sure »* or ** certain iu a dotiWe sense, 
4 >asBlf e and active. 
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and PY. 47, 6c (= DkM. 861, 16 f., the quotation of the 
Yasna passage). 

In PY. 47, 6, the word var sardar is found in a gloss, 
which is wanting in the Sanskrit translation ; nothing 
can be gathered from it for the meaning' of the word. 

The first of the passages, MhDA. 27, 7-9, runs 

9 (»fju I 3^1 we? -*1^1 HU J 

■iupu^ireitj ifS 6'?t6 var sardar pa 8 
pafirard i var talc varzUan i var ii pa yazisn i pa var talc 
hambastan^ i yazisn namah u pa-c 9 an Be Ice daUwar 
patis evar. An explanation of var sardar is obviously 
contained therein ; it has only the drawback of also con* 
twining words whioh themselves need an explanation. 

Instead of pdtlrdn (Adjective), which I consider to 
be the most important word of the explanation, I read 
(also on account of a certain parallelism with the follow- 
ing) pa yazisn (Verbal Noun) i pa var) 

patiranih (Abstract Noun) and refer for it to DkM. 711, 
7 £., where the same word is exemplified in the same 

connection, only with an erroneous instead of -5 : 

'***^^-/* >5 (^3^ j ^ r 

■■ "• ' ' ' ' '' ' '' " " " r™-,.!. i ' 

1 To be read see line 19. 

2 Or hmhalsiang see MranM. 38. In MbDA. 155 ^7, 1% 

we have ^ hmlatt^nh* 

S Me. ^ supm Hue 21. 


f ; A I 
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V. j u apar . pMlramh i mr i varzlt pa 3 

gblcay i meur f, . 

West, SBE. 57. 61, § 54 has translated it as follows: 
“ about the cancelliag of an ordeal, e?6ii that which is 
accomplished with three selected^ witnesses The 
rendering of paiimmh through “ cancelling can certain- 
ly be justified; reference can be made to PV. 18, 63, 
where both the JAw. pairistayeiti (AirWb. 1603 f.) and 

apayasaiti (o.c. 1263) are rendered by 
patiranenet, further to the translation of JAw. pairista, 

xsudra- (o.c. 867) through patiran 
susr (see also P. 2 f .) 2 , finally to the passages DkM. 706^ 
16; 708, 1, where West, SBE. 37. 55, 67, renders 

patiranenitan through “ exhaustion ”, or 
‘‘annulling”; 704, 15, where he, o.c. 62, translates 

patlranemnd through “ (they) enervate ” ; 


and 344, 2 : HO 

ha pa ax^sharih tarmenltar 
"bamnd, x'^arreh patircmih havei, the final words of which, 
according to DkS. 7. 495, should mean; “(Those...) lose 
their glory ”.® 

Admitting, that the meaning of “cancelling” for 

1 For the meaning of viiurt, see Bthl. WZKM. 27. 367 f. 

It should be translated : “ with 3 reliable witnesses »». 

2 Oarmesteter, 2A. 2, 39, note 30, «<dont ie sperme est 

4pms4^^ 

3 The protasis is disfigured. Most probably it has to be read z 
ka pa x^'e^hdrlh iarmemtaran havand, “if they are despisers of the ful* 
fillingof duty’^' 
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piittrc^u is proved by tbese passages**^! doubt it, and refer 
top. 48, line 11 ft, --still, it is certain that it also lias otlier 
meanings. 

In Sv. 16, 26 and 41 we find tlie words patmvniliU 
and paftrcin Tcartarlli} Neryosang explains tbem 
through Skr, pratiskhalyate and skhalanaJcarita, whilst 
West, SBE. 24, 245 f . translates them “ is exhausted 
and “ exhaustion What Neryosang means to imply 
by his translation is not quite clear to me ; but West's 
translation is certainly erroneous. Neither has Sale* 
mann, MemAcP4t. 8, 6 (1904). 6. 12 f. rendered correctly 
the sense of these passages. That controversial represen- 
tation of the teaching of Mant is concerned with the 
endeavours of the Spirit of the Darkness to keep fast 
(and back) the kidnapped particles of light in the 
bodies of the living beings through an uninterrupted 
reproduction, “ in order, that the separation'"^ should last 
longer — as opposed to the endeavours of the sun and 
the moon to draw to themselves those particles of light 
in order to restore them to the abode of the Highest 
tiight see for it M. 470 in E WK Muller, HssEeste, 19 f . ; 
Fliigel/^Mani", 891,249.3 

The same meaning holds good for the passage Dklt. 
$43, 6, which deals with the fetters imposed on the neck 
of every man when he is begotten ; see Freimauis, 
WZKM. 20, 263. From the neck of the righteous these 
fetters shall fall oft at their death, but not so in the case 

of the impious: ■bi -t5r®0 ^ 

In A. westan characters (Fazaiid). 

2 Of light acd darkness. 

3 “The light (had) by the means of continuous procreation 
In be more and moi^ <^ott|firei|lawiiy'^ 5 see below p, 49, line 2. 

4 is the ided^m for , It could also be read ^ *‘that one’V 
but an is in similar instances as here the far more familiar pronoun. 
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hu patis astvihat an^ rumn h 
Mzoiif Mmt u talc fraskart paflrmemt u darienat n 
iesmlit. i.B. “so tliat therewith [the demon] Astvi8at can 
drag that sonl to hell and detain and torture and tor- 
ment it until the resurrection 

Of a special importance is the passage PY, ,92, 13 o. 
Tlie Awestan words j 0Js pat darasaf, aialiyh- “who 
shall detain them from beholding Aki”’^ are translated: 

i6 -s»50-*-ej (temn-as pdyend hah 

niheziln , and the translation is further explained: 

3tfi5 1 ^3 f€ 3r^-tr 

ku-i alirmby hac har u JcarpaJc kartan h pafiranenend. 
The texts are certainly not faultless. Yet, as much is 
firmly established, that the verb paian ipayend), by 
which the etymologically similar Awest, pd- {pat), is 
translated, is explained through pdtlrdnenltan (pdtlrdne- 


1 Bee p. 46 note 4. 

2 Thus, according to the traditional reading of the transmitted 
-***^'^. The question cf the meaning of is here of ao consequence. 

According to Aiiareas—see Bthl., ZumAirWb. 7 ff.— «///*, out 

oftheldg. rt* Besides that source, the Aw. has, according to 

■ ■ . . 

AiKtreas, also another one, namely the Idg. (with u for ?i). But 
that khr is never expressed through Thus the Idg. ^dnsro- == AL 
damU (aiongbide with damms^) is represented in the Awesta by 
dcmm-, la the place of the Idg. ^rio- there appears, according to 

Andreas, conformity with the traditional reading, 

a^a-, according to Andreas but, in place of the Idg. 

which ought to coincide with it, according to Andreas, there appears 
- aw«-; see for It Bthb, AirWb. iC4 f. 
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mnd); Neryosangr renders the one 'throngli the 

other (similar to Sv. id- 26, see p. 46, line 4 ft.) through 
prcitisMalanti^ the'PeTBAvB^nslB.tion offers for both the 
verbs alike diir Tcardan remove, to keep 

away’V^ I think, we shall not make a mistake, if we 
apply to patlrdmnitan or pdtlrcm Jcartan quite similar 
meanings, as those, which express the AI. '^pd(ih (see 
AirWb. 885), proceeding, indeed, from the original mean- 
ing ‘^retinere ”. This holds good for the words in PV. 
18. 63— cf. the translation of the Awesta-text by Wolff ^ 
“ Awesta ”, 424^ — , for the combination path* an sus 7 * (see 
for it p. 45, note 2), ie. “ one whose sperm is retained’’,^ 


*The meaning “to keep away »» (“fern Lalten ^0 is somewhat 
inexact in application to the verb ,^Mote by the Translator, 

1 I have pointed out in ZendHss. 245, that the AL verb rdhsatt 

“ he protects (Gr. dXElo))^ which had not been identified in Iranian, 
is actually to fae found in the Rivayat. I avail myself of the opportu- 
nity of drawing attention to 8n. 188. S S/ o ; there the word 
raxsanda also means “ protecting »». Ihe usual explanation of the 
ivord— that raxsanda would be standing instead of ^ '^roxlan* 

da “shining” — is contradicted both by phonetics and the meaning 
itself of the passage : y nistni i tu raxiandagah 

% imuastj i,e. thy nest is my place of protection (asylum). f 

2 Compare with the translation by Qeldner, SPreiiss AW. looB. 
429, the parallelism between *tdcam taxmanam and °ii:csyeitnani... 

mxm currentium cursuum*’ — “crescentium crescentias *»). 

8 ^*€lausu8^* by iWaaler, see Heyne, DWb.^ 3, 1202. 

f There is no need of any intermediary *rex'ianda ; for the Fers. 
rale, always means “shining »»: f 1^ j ^ 
(Firdawsi); the passage quoted here: ^ is quite 

mmply translated is a source of light for me”.— -jVo #<9 % tyi 



p 
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as well as for the passage DkM. 344, 2, where it can be 
quite well translated banish cf . for it p. 46, note 3d 

In DkM. 711, 1 f. patlranlJi i mr does certainly not 
mean anything, bnt what it means in MhDA. 27, 8 ; yet 
here West^s cancelling is quite impossible ; I give 
for pMiramh (i var) the meaning “becoming aware of, 
paying attention to, supervising, watching over ”, corre- 
sponding to the third meaning accepted in AirWb. 885 
for *^pa(jjy, and I thus obtain for the first part of the 
passage in Mhl). the translation : “ The detainer of the 
authority of the var [is] to superintend [the procedure] of 
the var up to the delivery of the va7^ The word var^ 
it is true, is taken here in a somewhat different sense, 
first- as an expression for the totality of the ^?ar-proce- 
dure, for all the ritualistic actions, which were connected 
with the taking of the oath, and secondly for the oath 
itself. That sardar is used in the sense of “ leader, over- 
seer (or the like'"!”, has nothing surprising in it; cf. 
Hiabschmann, AGr. 235. 


The yazisn (i pa var),i,e, “praying, solemn recita- 
tion ”, which follows in the explanation of var sarda}% 
most probably means “ repeating ” the oath^ in a sing- 
song manner. The oath was read out to the person who 
was sworn and repeated by him, [An oath-formula of 
the more recent period referring to the purification-oath 
has been published in my ZendHss. 146 1; further infor- 


1 A few passages in MhD. witli and p^t^ranemtan : A,s* 

9-11 ; ii, f.; ^<9, h; 26, 16 are not yet quite clear for me. In the 
first passage there occurs twice bm* (WZKM. 27, 373, note 1) 
hini^n. 


2 ya%iht, or yckitun would, thus, stand in a certain opposition to 
or giiftan, see p. 2% by which a simple oral statement before 
the court not couched in any solemn form, is designated. 



mation iUdX K is most probable that the reading out 
o£ the oath, which was, without doubt, as important as 
its repetition by the person sworn, also entered the duties- 
of the varsarddr} 

Whatever was said and confirmed on oath, was 
recorded in writing (yazisn namak Tiambast), to look after 
the correctness of which was again the duty of the var- 
$arda}\ [The instruction for the taking of the oath, 
which is, according to ZendHss. 14:5, line 9 f ., supposed to 

have been effected by the reading aloud of the 
saugand ndma, “ the Oath-bdok might have been one 
of the duties of the varsarddr. When, finally, the 
whole procedure of the var was duly accomplished 
under the supervision of the Mr then the judge 
was '' sure ” {evar^ see p. 43, note 1) to find the correct 
decision. 

After these remarks, I translate the remaining part 
of the passage discussed MhDA. 27. 7 f . (see p. 49, line 
11 f .) as follows : and for the reciting [of the oath] in 
the mr up to the drawing up of the written record of 
the statements, and also for other things, through which 
the judge [becomes] sure 

7. var rdgenisn. 

The combination !) is found twice in 

the one and the same dictum MhD. 76. 7 f., both times 
before i pa datf^stan ; in the first instance after tdk b- 
‘‘ up to ”, in the second instance, after pes hac “ before”,, 
instead of which most probably one ought to read pas 


1 In DkM. S$I* 12 we flud the expression var- 

nimtU&r literalljr ‘*’|jrddncer of the var Possibly var nmmtan has^ 
the meaning of (in the German law— “ Staben ”) tte 
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hac — i6 -iiti instead of after 

Nothing of importance for ; the" understanding of the 
meaning can be gathered from the passage. As a cansa- 
ti?e of the verb raftan “ to go rayenltan medk^B literally 
** to put in motion ’’ (or “ to keep going^^O*' In- SLB. 85 I 
admitted, that by vcir raymiln the “arrangement’^ of 
the t/W was meant, that is to say, the - same thing, which 

is expressed in the Denkart by the verbs saxfan^ 

mxtan or l!t€A;i3-seJ pasaxtan; see DkM. 710- 1 ; 
771. 22 ; 745. 12 ; 77i. 17. That I consider now to be quite 
doubtfnl. DkM. 711. 10 and 7iS. 14 deals with a demand, 


a request for a mr — x-astan-—^ 

which is raised by the plaintiff or the defendant, var 
rayenltcm may possibly express the same : to urge on the 
tw (see SL. I, 29), to bring about, that the legal deci- 
sion should be arrived at through the mr. 

[9. var gah. 

For the sake of completeness I also mention the ex- 
pression: “ the place, the locality of the var ”, 

although it does not occur in the Law-book itself, yet in 
the Denkart abstracts from some juridical book are 
given DkM. 707. 8, containing that expression. We 
receive no nearer information as to the disposition of the 
place of the var. I suppose, however, that the mere 
fact- of the existence of the term shows that the place, 
where the imr was delivered, where the oath had to be 
taken, was arranged in some particular manner, although 
that arrangement might have consisted in nothing’ 
besides drawing a furrow encircling the vartk (see pi 12^* 
line 18) and separating him from the other persons present 
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in the court, so that the mysterious powers, from which 
it was expected that they would destroy him in case of 
perjury, should not inflict any harm on those standing 
outside the circle, cf. Spiegel, AwtJbers. 2. LVI; that 
would quite agree with a similar custom among the Ger- 
man people ; see von Amira, l.c. 271, with note. In the 
Iranian religions ceremonies such separation by fur- 
rows was also usual; see AirWb. 157, under ’^harsa-.'] 

2 . — I read thus instead of the 

transmitted which is certainly quite similar in 

shape, but entirely difierent as regards its meaning and 

origin,— it is the Norn. Act. of “to 

contemplate, to observe, to examine, to investigate (etc.)” 
—with the old cf. the Pers. and is 

a term denoting the examination of what has been assert- 
ed by the parties during the proceedings, the weighing 
and considering of the material of evidence necessary for 
coming to a decision. It is true, that niMrisn is besides 
exemplified in the MhD. only in 7S. 6 and 7 ; niMrUa% 
however, and, indeed, in the Infinitive form, is richly 
represented. [It is most peculiar that the word some- 
times stands at the end of a dictum without any syntac- 
tical connection whatever with the preceding part of the 
.sentence; thus, in any case, MhD. D and 72, 12 (cf, 
SL. 1 . 12, line 20 ft.) ; it seems that this Infinitive is used 
in a similar sense, as dat^stm pa var^ see p. 29, that is to 
say, in the sense of “ advance evidence ! hearing of wit- 
nesses! ”, as an order issued by the judge]. For the juri- 
.dioar meaning of niTdrisn see also PahlT, 12 f.; 
pdtofrds pa niJArisn hun^ “ punish (only) on ground of 


1 The the passage given in SLB«, ^8, 1.3 is wrong. 
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i. 


On the meaning of the MPB. "““tJ-SSl. 

Earlier in SL. I, 11, I did not object to the word 

_ xt also occurs with the spelling^^"3! — in 

the passage MhD. 6, 4, where^ I read it nikirmj and 
accepted it in the sense o£ nikirisn. That was a mistake. 
The meaning of the word lies in a totally different 
domain; it is, besides, a Nomen Agentis— used mostly 
as a predicate and appearing then most often with the 
verb Udan “ to be, to become ”, thus MhD. 6, 12; S, 2; 13. 
14; 16, 16, 17; 77, 10; 107, 7~, not a Nomen Actionis*; 

finally, there seems to be no doubt as to the possibility 
of transcribing it otherwise than has been done up to 

the present. i.e. viylray, see p. 68, line 9 ft., is 

in several instances opposed to x^astiih (for that 

see SPreussAkW. 1909. 1212), of. p. 31 f. on MhD. 14, 7 ft. 
and 16 , 12 ft. 

Of a particular importance for the comprehension of 
seems to me to be the dictum MhD. 16, 14-17. It 
treats, like the passages quoted on p. 14, of a claim 
regarding the pending debts of a deceased master of a' 
house raised against the mistress of the house and the ' 
new detainer of the family authority. We read there: 

15 (0 I'tOIIS *'^‘^*** ^ ^ 

3P5 ( J ^ 5!^ ^ 

. . 17 '^-*43^ 1 


13!!^^? Biyj 




I . See also p. 56, lioe 15 
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]ca Tiae diitah tbUsn ie Tcunisn (ti) JcataTc himtiJc 15 
vh/iray ^ sardar x^asiiiJc bavet x astiihlTi i sm'dar 

he Jianbasim...lQ.-ti Tea andar rdyenim (e) Jeatak 
hdnuk x^astiik havet u sardar 17 ... viylrdij havU 
viyirdyih i sardar i pas Mr nest, i.e. _ When 
the mistress of the house denies^ [the obligation] 
of efieoting payment out of the [family-] estate, 15 
whereas the detainer of the [family] authority recognizes 
it, then the recognition by the detainer of authority is 
to be announced,---16..., and when [after that] during 

the legal proceedings the mistress of the house recog- 
nizes [the obligation], but the detainer of authority 17... 
denies it, then th[is]e subsequent denial is null and 
void^. In the same way, as xastuk bavet and viyiray 
havet are opposed here, so also are opposed to each other 
in MhD. 14, 7 ft- (see p. 21) apay^an x'^astiik bavand 
and apdy,stan patUret ; that is to say, that viylrdy butan 
and patMrltan are lying within one and the same frame 
of meaning, [see also below p. 66 on MhD. 83, 9]. 

Noteworthy for the passage here translated is the 
notice in the Denkart, DkM. 718, 3, which, as it seems, 

refers directly to this dictum : 

apar vdytrdyTh pas Tiac x astukih. has 

translated it in SEE. 37- 70 § 131 : “ about investigation 
after confession”; as a matter of fact, these words mean, 
however: “on the denial [of an obligation] after the 
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[preceding] recognition I refer for the translation of 
stioh abstracts of contents in the Denkart to p. 17, 
line 25 ff. 

The opposition x-'cistuk — viylray can further be found 
in MhD. 77, 9-10, as well as 107, 6-7. It reads as 

follows: m J/' [-»3 -*e9!r€55i^ !© 19 

"^)J91 I S o/cistaJc 1 Uc x^’astuBh 

[i] pit pa mnaskarili i aparnmfik 6 heron be ap^sparend 
ahap be ap^spartan rab viBr hunend apurndylkS piirndy 
u viylray bavet,,,; Le. Witli the consent of the father 
they deliver up, to the prejudice of the not of age [son], 
a part of the property, or they draw up a statement to 
the purpose of [a future] delivery. The not of age [son] 

; comes [after that] of age and contests it;... 

! Further MhD. 93, 7-8 : |6 0^\ 

- 15 ) !9t«5S-^ ',63®^ I Slies* 

saniTiae zanlhhist (u) patMret Jcu sob apaJc x'^astah 

Shilisn Tiom usobapaB x^astak histan rcib viylray...; 
i.e. a woman, who is dismissed from matrimony, intents 
a lawsuit : “ The husband has to dismiss me with my 
property ”, and the husband contests the dismissal with 
the property,... 

1 Wanting in the Ms. ; supplemented from the sentence by the 

plaintitF, 

^ The <g[iiotation has most probably a misprint*^ JTafo by 

ike Tmmlator* 
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I 


I stall finally qtiote also 7—9: 

'^1 nifu m ’i *bi icfips 

w \3! ti!: I 9 

. . J^fO It6 \\V I 



x^astah {f} far rox^ hai mihryhn apam stat u peumar 8 
gowet Till mihrybnb man ddt^ u pasemar pa ddtb^ 9 
pesemar viytray u patkdret Jcu b Tim Teas u pa be Tee amis 
dat vicartl Farrox"^ has taken np^ from Mitrydii 
some money as a loan, and the plaintifi says : “ Mihrybn 
has ceded^ it to me”, and the defendant contests the 
cession to the plaintifi and intents the lawsuit: “It is 
[ceded] to another and it is paid to the one, to whom it 
had been ceded,...” 

The expression "^-531, besides the MhD., occurs ’ 
also elsewhere. I find it for instance in AVn. 56. 4; Mx, 
36, 13 and Sv. 14, 80, in the two latter passages 
“ pazandized with niggrae, and, what is of 

importance, translated through the Skr. avaloptd-^, the 
Nomen Agentis of avaloptum ; in the two first passages 
there follows, like in the passage quoted on p. 63, line 
9 f „ the verb lutan. Haug, AVn. 185, note, translates the 
word by “ defrauder, embezzler”, and West, SBE. 24,7% 
as well as Barthelemy, ArtaVn. 82, follow him therein. 


1 The five words are repeated in the Ms. 

% Cf*feh.I.44f. 

$ Cl Slif 1. 48, note 4. 

4 West cdxreets and translates “investigator^! 


B In the M». of Mx. SB, 18, incorrectly awlwjjli# 





i. 
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But that fits, at the utmost, only the passage in AVn. 
Whereas for all these three passages the meaning : 

“ denying, having nothing to do 'with — (and the like) ” 

■ * ■■■ ^ 'A: .. 

w'ould be the most appropriate, of. Mx. 13; S*vr6 

I !it3it6ren3! ^ WV 

c?c Is pa nikasdarih pat^griff ha x aret 

tivhfircnj baveULe. whoever spends something which he 
had taken as a deposit and [then] denies AVn. 60, 4:- 

2^^ I'iO I SJU15 \\V - '«15lr€ 

dnwandan ke-san.,.pa yazatan ti den vi^iray hut hand, 
i.e. “the impious, who... have nothing to do with Clod 
and religion/^*"^ ■ In Sv, 14, 80 the text is certainly 
mutilated; West^s translation would have been impos- 
sible, even were his correction (see p. 56, note 4) appro- 
priate. In the first half of the sentence : 

I •> nig*^rm 

ti aivazxlada dz In gaicdsni the 2nd and the 4th words 
connected by ti ‘‘ and must have a similar mean- 
ing, and, indeed, such a one, as to make com- 
prehensible their connection with the following pre- 
position ex, ab 'k The concluding link of the 
fourth word has been transmitted incorrectly; I do 
not know, what to do with the Sanskrit translation 
ryastacarah. The sense of the words (in MPB.) : he 
vhfirmj u apac x? x hac en gotcim is something to the 
effect of : “ whoever does not wish to hear about that 

1 Or paivrlfl ; see "WZICM. B5, 404. 

2 That he has receivde the thing. 

3 Cf. for it PahlT. I U f,: ^ W W t ^ Pei.*. 

pa i/a^£i0w ti din mm^n Wha hatitf You mwt Bot become 

doubtful about God and religion 
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talk [of tke heretics] and comports himself aversely with 
regard to it”.^ 

The construction of viytray, as we learn from the 
examples, varies very much: in MhD. 95, 7 f. it is 
constructed with rflS, in 83, 1 ft. (and AVn. oG, 4) with im-, 
finally, in MhD. 16 . 14 ft. (and Sv. 14. 80), as well as MhD. 
6. 11 f. (see below p. 66)— with Me. In the other pas- 
sages viiiray is used without any preposition whatever. 

To conclude, a short remark for the justification of 
the transcription viytray, with v- and y-, proposed by me. 
The Awestan passage Yt. 13, 60 kaJie no iba nama dyedryat 
(AirWb. 612) is translated in the Strassburg Zend 

manuscript^ p. 460 in the following manner : 

he amah nam andar 
yazim dyirihdt^, Le. “ by wliom shall our name be greeted 
in prayer ? There is hardly any doubt that by 
as a translation of the Awestan dyairydt only ayir®, with a 
Y expressing the 3, can be meant. I correlate with that 

our . As, however, must be the 

; counterpart of ^3”" “to greet, to welcome”, I read 

it ^ vibrav'lti, 

vigay-ati and vwde-ah, see Delbruck^ AiS. 465 f. The 
reading ni-y^ is excluded by the fact, that the Ms* 


yf whole dictum is not quite clear for me. I do not ntider- 
*stand We^t^s translation in SBE. 228. 

2 Purchased in 1909 » Harrassowltz, list of second-hand books 

S , A fuflher 'temple of a passive formation on nhat m to be fonndi 
'i/’fii' MitanM. 1. ^ 
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NrE”YT niyaraijat, in Gauthiot’s Gr.Sogd. 64, 146, 
m’'fr(nft, lias the same meaning : “ to greet, to honour”, 
as the verb composed with a. The MS. verbal form is, 
above and besides, at the same time instructive for the 
final -ay of the MPB- word. 

All this ultimately results in establishing that 

— AiM .^31 tjiYbYf?/, contrary to niklrisn {see 'p. 52, 

line 9 fi.), contains the ancient g, as far as it belongs 
to the same category as the AI. grn&ti, giirtd-, the 
Lat. “ grains”, etc. The correlation of the meanings 
of JAw. ayairyat, MPB. ayirlMit •, MS. niyarayat; 
and MPB. viyiray, does find its counterpart in the 
analogous by its meaning verb *gai- “ to .sing”; see 

kl.agayati { ii gasi,'SY. 8,211.2) •, AI. nigayati, MPT. 

nigayam (for it also MPB. niyayisn^) ■, AI. 

vigayati ; of. the PW. 

3. -*0111^3-“ etomh, “ exactness ” : 

is an abstract formation from efon “ thus”— of. for 
the form AI. tathaU'Mm—, meaning literally “being 
thus”, further, “ actuality, exactness The expression 
eihnth i xes “ the own exactness” stands in the pregnant 
sense for “ the exactness of own things {i.e. statements)”. 
Possibly, however, the original text MhD. 6, 4 f. might 
have run : pa nl ethnih i an Tiamah Be etonih i an i as’es 
apac apatjei guftan. For the meaning of apac guftan 
I refer to Pers. j\ haz guftan, “ pronuntiare, palam 
facers”. 

A passive verbal formation from Bon “ thus’’— or, 
rather, more correctly, a verbalisation of efonth, see Bthl. 


1 See for it BthP, ZeadHs*. f. 
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WZKM. 29. 44 ft —is etomhlt it is, it becomes being 
thus”, as much as “ it comes true” ; of. MiranM. I. 38. 

A corresponding formation is 
most often , Part. Perf. Pass, (from the so-called 

Passive), derived from an adverb almost equivalent to 
eton^ viz* angon^ “in tbat way, thus”, which is 
often written that is, angonWit [-aJc]."-^ The word can 

he often rendered through “such”. [According to the 
Pazandists, the word ought to be read cingositoTc, and thus 
it is, in fact, although with certain misgivings, read by 
Salemann, M4mAcP4t. 8, 6. (1904), line 4. West, SBE. 
37, 160 (and elsewhere) gives the transcription anguni- 
aito, having possibly understood it correctly]. 


Of. indAnt. XI- 229, Une 11. 

iThe correct spelUng is found, for instance, in DkM. 17, 18, 





[On offering guaranties in the case or saiej. 

_] -*^|J i6 in 

1 gijak Se dastowaran Me Dastowardn a 

^ ^ passage IS quoted: 

I3l€35^ I j5 7 IreWeJi When the owner 

x dstaJe Tea 7 dastowar 7ctd nipist has sold a thing 

, to somebody and 

^ !|€ I '^€'*'>^6 that somebody®, 

an ke kas u frbxt^ kas b to whom he has 
g sold the thing is 

js no rsjjs isK»“«r on ac 

an pa froxt aiois x^astak of 

■h«« n,s«5 8 m no 

Mniemcir saJir 8 Jian pa xastak absolutely 

go there, where 
a complaint has 
been raise d» 
against him® on 
account o£ the 
purchase, and the 
expenses for it 

u-s savet ka be 9 patoxsay [are to be met] 

.-.^01 e 

.a/es hae uzenak 

...The transmitted text requires trifling: coirectioiia 
in three places. (1) In line 6 there comes after the, 

1 In the Ms, there follows 2 Wanting in the MS- 

3 The person, kas; cf, p, 70, note*. 4 Supplemented. 

5 The owner ; see p. 63. 6 The buyer. 

7 See below p. 71, nnder 2* 


xritarih ku-s anbh b hat 

IP13 

ne estet kart hamemarlh 
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introductory sentence... a superfluous Jca, a word 
introducing in most cases the juridical decision ; here 
the necessary ha stands (written, as often occurs^ Ifg) 
after dastoicar, which, being the logical subject both of 
the protasis and the apodosis, is placed before . — % After 
’bj o has in line 7 the verb has fallen out, which 
cannot be anything but the same as in the relative 
sentence, namely frogiit “ sold I have supplied it in the 
spelling, in which it appears there.— 3. In line 8 the 
copyist has omitted between the two words with the same 

ending xritdrih and hamemarih the word rn8, with- 
out disturbing the structure of the phrase- 

For the transcription of isolated words the following 
may be said in explanation : 

a) I consider ■5lr6«r to be, certainly, an incorrect 

’‘graphical variant of , i.e, hat, for which see 

MiranM. I. 60, note 2; as this mistake is extremely 
frequent I did not correct it^. 

xritdrih. The spelling of the word 
is noteworthy. The scribe had decomposed it into xrlt 
+drlh and expressed, like in MhD. 7. 5, 6, xrlt by means 
of the verbal ideogram and the usual sign or ; 
see Bthl,, MiranM. 11. 22, note. 

Linguistical and objective remarks. 

1 . 

dastowar : 

The word very often recurs in the chapter from 
which our dictum is taken (MhD. 5, 3—8. 14), it bears, 

1 Strictly correct would luave been (-n3lt6 or 

** when by him’** yet, the end, pronoun is in no wise necessary. 

2 See also below p* 64, note 1, p. 69, note 3. 
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indeed, the heading dar i dasUwar 

“ the chapter of the D. ' ' It occurs also besides several 
times elsoAvhere in the MhD. Nevertheless (or, perhaps, 
exactly because of it) it is very difficult to establish the 
juridical conception of It almost seems, as 

if the different lawyers who come to speak in MhD- 
had not conceived the word in a strictly identical sense. 
That in the passage under discussion the owner of a thing 
is meant by dastoioar^ that is to say, the one who has the 
right to dispose of the thing, seems to me to provoke no 
doubts. The case in question is, however, concerned with 
the problem, whether he was actually entitled to dispose 
of it, as had taken place, that is to say, to sell the thing, 
without infringing the rights of a third person. Were 
such rights asserted in a lawsuit against the buyer, then, 
according to our dictum, the vendor would have had to 
stand by the buyer before the proper court as a witness 
in order to prove his right of disposal, even then, when the 
proceedings were taken not at the place of residence of 
the vendor, and, indeed, in such a case he was expected 
to defray himself the travelling expenses. 

Such an over-sharp straining of the obligation of 
guaranteeing makes one think of the possibility of some 
mistake having occurred in the transmission of the text. 
But, that is not so. We have a second passage which 
contains a similar case, only in a somewhat differetrfc 
wording, and which confirms the correctness of the 
transmission of the first passage. 


We read in MhR 5, 5—8: ^ 
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nil [i] tt5nri«3 n^^e>’3 ^ ^ 

50 |t^c^3r®il 8 Tt3!tS!JJ ^ 

•*-Tt)iir£H3 ^ ir®tJ6( it6 

U'S en-ei nipist hu ka farrox' i liac x ? x o/astak 1 he b 6 
mihryon i Jicic kazron frbxt [ii] pas miTirybn pa an x astak 
pis kazron datoioar Tiamemdr 7 hiit farrox' ni patooesay 
he ka he b kazron aijet [ti] pa dasfotoarlli andar estif ; he~s 
patkarisn andar, hut ke guft ku pdtoxsdy ka ne dyef, i,e. 
And by him^ it is also written : “ When a thing is sold 
by Farrox' from [the cit^^] X to Milirijbn from [the city 
of] Kazrbn, and afterwards Mihrybn is sued on account 
of that thing before the judge of Kazron, then Farrox' has 
BO other alternative but to goto Kdzrbn and to answer for 
his right of disposal [before the court], There^ certainly, 
exists a difterence of opinion ; some [lawyers] have said : 
he needs not to go” 

Our misgivings with regard to the contents of the 
dictum Mhl). 6', 6 ft. are in so far not wholly unfounded, 
as the journey of the vendor requested by that dictum, 
(moreover at his own expense) for the purpose of giving 
evidence is not exacted by all lawyers. No information, 
however, is given as to how, in their opinion, the lawsuit 
intended against the buyer should be decided upon. 


1 Ms. ; cf, above p. 62, under a, 

2 Namely, by the lawyer Vayay^war, Vmjayar ( 

liter, “the friend of in Justins ^1^*? -^97 below), who is men- 

tioned by name also before { 6 , 4) ; see also xMhD. 23, 1; 81, 41 64, 1| 
A. 7 , 8 etc, - 
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For the comprehension of the dictum MhD. 5, 5—8, 
I think it necessary to insert the following remarks : 

1- and : are two names of cities, the 

latter being Kazrln ( Kazariin^). The graphical 

combination allows, of course, of a whole series of 

readings ; yet, I was tinablc to connect it with the name 
of anj* knowm city^. The same name also occurs in 

MhI3. 100, 9, T2 ; in the latter passage 
X ? X datowar, i,e- jndge from x ? x corresponds to 

Hide’s ^tizron datowar, i.e. the judge from 

1 The author transcribes it “ Kazrwi”, which is not quite exact : 
the name of that city ie generally pronounced in Persian with a falh to 
the z, the popular etymology of the word being, that it is the Plural- 

form of yj€ Mzar “a fuller" instead of ^\jj'^Mzarun).— 
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Kazrm, of otir passage. I have supplied for it an X in 
the translation ; the name really does not matter, See^ 
however, p. 66, note 1. 

2. For the combination ne patoocsay he ha... and 
patoookiy ha ... see SL, I. 33, note 2. 

3. pa dastowai'ih andar estet For the meaning 
of the expression I should refer to Mhl). d, 11 f. : 

[11 ^ 

ha dastoicar 12 Jiac dastoiaartli viytreiy havH [u] 
pas andar estet apdh peUmar ddt^stdnrayemtan har nest. 
The dictum presupposes, to my opinion, a situation of a 
quite similar kind, as the one presented by MhD. d, 6—9 
(see p. 61). The possessor of a thing A has sold it toB, 
and B has been involved in a lawsuit on account of the pur- 
chase. Should now A make with regard to his right of 
disposing of the thing irresolute statements, first denying 
the right, and afterwards asserting it, then the lawsuit 
is to be considered on the beforehand as lost for B, that 
is to say, B^s statements will be rejected and he will be 

condemned. The turning” (changing)— var- 
temtan — of the evidence makes the witness appear 
unreliable; see for it SLb. 31 f. 

[The legal consequences, to which the possessor of 
a thing becomes liable, if he sells it without (according 
to his own avowal) being entitled to do so, are dealt with 

in MhD. 7. 15-17 : 

r°!i5fo (6 16 

X X tt31f6je5 ^ ^ 


* 

* 
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ne^ 17 ^ 

lea dastowar goicet hu-m x^asiak frooot 16 he man^ x^es 
nl hilt pesemcir ^ vindslcdrlh'^ Tiahar-as Mmet ^vas-J: 
gohar'ik ^ liac dastowar 17 pa x'esih he kart pcitoxsdy. 
The words put in ^ x seem to me to be incorrectly 
transmitted. Instead of vindskdrih we ought to read most 

probably pa ( il^J ) vW or even vin" rdb ( ). What is 

meant by vas-Je goharlk, is not clear ; one would expect 
something like : an object of property corresponding 
(with the damage sufiered). The end means : he is 
entitled, ... to make good his loss from the property of 
the possessor, that is to say, to receive a part of his pro- 
perty. Thus : when the possessor [of a thing] says : 
“ I have sold the thing, but it was not my property”, 
then the plaintiff is entitled, for the damage [suffered], 
if he so desires, to appropriate from the possessor an 
equivalent [part of] property.] 

After these considerations, I translate MhD. 6, 
11 — 12, thus : “ When the possessor [of a thing] [first] 
denies^ his right of disposal [over it] and then asserts it : 
then it is purposeless^ to continue the lawsuit^ with the 
plaintiff ”. 

I confess that I am not fully satisfied myself with 
this translation. The mode of expression in the final 
sentence is unusual. I am, however, unable to get 


1 Ms. as often occurs^ , 

2 'Written t€ ; see Unvala, Kdfiig Husiav (Hbg. Diss, 1917) 
S8 f, note* 

3 ' J see above p. 53 f . 

4 haf nisi ; see for it p. note 2. 

5 cf. for the expression p. 32, note 3, 
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anything more satisfactory out of the text as it is 
transmitted. 

In MhD. 6, 10; 7, 4, 9, the verb andar estdtan is also 
connected with dasUwar, Yet the passages are not 
clear to me. In MhD- 7, 3—4, the verb seems to have 
a somewhat difierent meaning; I should refer in this 
connection to the different meanings of the Latin 

** instare, insistere, praestare’". It runs : fttf 


[I] IPS 




•• iteirSju 5t5_jirej-9 5 iiej 

dastowar ka matak ni mat estet [«] ne danet pdtoxsdy ka 
tcik matak venet pa 5 dasUwar andar m estet. I suppose 
tlie following situation : Somebody is destined to become 
tbe possessor of a thing, but the thing has not yet been 
transmitted to him materially : then he is expected to 
wait for the exercise of his right of disposal (which 
belongs to him in his capacity of possessor) until that 
transmission be eiiected. Such a point of view might 
certainly have its importance under some circumstances, 
e.g. in the case of pious bequests, because claims might 
be made against such from the moment, when they 

become legally announced pabtdkenlt). 

With the reservation that this admission is correct, I 
translate MhD. 7, 3—4 : “ The possessor [entitled to the 
disposal], until the [actual] object [of disposal] arrives 
[to him] and he knows the same, until he sees the object 
[before him], is not under the obligation of exercizing 
his right of disposal. [The word dast„war is used here 
in the second instance in the sense of dastowarlh. Simi- 
larly also the Persian jy-J dastur has both a personal 
and an objective meaning]. 
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4. he-s patMrisn mtdar t^ the opinions of 

Sasanian lawyers differed very frequently is seen 
almost on every page of the MhD. But the negative 
opinion is not presented anywhere else with so solemn 
•an '■introduction. ■ 

The combination Jiac dastowardn he is found, besides 
MhD. d, 6, also in MhD. i5, 16; 7d, 6 and 88,6. In 
28, 9 there stands liac anghn nipist; he has been 
obviously omitted by mistake. We further read in MhD. 
69, 16 hac syavas he, 70, 13 hac rdtoTirmazd he, 67, 8 hac 
sydvas u ?'dtohrmazd he, 67, 15 hac rdfi be, 98, 1 = a. 16, 
14 f. hac pusdnveh i cizatmartdn he, and a. 9, 5 hac vahrdin- 
ih rcitohrmazd he. The verb there is mostly nipist 
“ soriptum est sometimes giiffi “ dictum esf . he cannot 
be considered as a mere verbal particle, because, except 
69, 16, 70, 13 and 7d, 6, where it stands before nipist and 
98, 1 = A. 16, 15, where it stands before gnft, it is every- 
where separated from the verb. Therefore, the be must 
stand in connection with hac — and, indeed, there occurs ' 

be hac ; see Spiegel, Einl. I. 147 — , so that the 

combination hac— he, with the noun depending from hac 
between the two, corresponds exactly and literally to the 

German von—aus. he is here the same word, which 
lies at the bottom of the MPB. superlative 8 P Ij ietom, 

MPT. BYDUM hedom ^'extimus” see Bthl. Zum 
Air Wb. 60f . note, and which most often occurs in the 


1 certaittlj an fibbreviatioB of E&Mhrmazd. R&t 

does not otherwise occur in the MhD. Rui^hrmazd occurs frequently, 
see above line 10, IS and p. 71, line f. [In JiistPs NB. the Bam©- 
is wanting]. 

% cf.p. 70, note !. 
a MhD. 88. 0, written, as often occu 
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sense of “ away, kence” before tbe preposition ^^I o ; e.g. 

MbD. 10, 3: -^|| u-khe &man dat, Le. 

and by him was [the thing] given away to me, Pahl. Riv. 

Dd. ^5, 7 : J5j^ • ruvan he 

him dmret,i.e soxxl, wkere does it go? (but in 

tbe parallel passage in the same place 80, 19 there stands 
merely i) fei)» and so on. 

The fact, that the combination i%ac—6e occurs in the 
MhD. (I have not so far come across it in any other 
Middle-Persian text)^ only in connection with proper 
nouns, resp. names of authors and with the word 
dastoioaran between the two, makes it impossible to 
consider Tiac dastowardn be, say, in the sense of “ with 

l Tile passages DkM. 9J8, 12, 17, with iS ha^ je re- 
main dark to me even with the lielp of West’s translation SBE. S 7 . 
373 f. Can it be “henceforth, exinde” ? — In the AlhD. itself the Jmc— 
he occurs, except in the passages quoted on p. 69, only once, and that 
in a different application; A. If, 16 which (15— 17) bears : tW 

ItetUU • ^-^)| -wSf -yj-" 16JJS )3U*» 

.*■ 17 pa in vS,<iak vas 16 kas hamdat^mn U-i yuvamjam ha'i 

vahramUt be palis yatd&iestan 17 but, i.e. With this dictum many* 
are in agreement, but Yunmyam*^ has thereon an opinion differing 
from that of Vahrammi; literally : « sed Yus a Vo de ea re dissen- 

tlebat” [Instead of i6 the edition bears a graphical contamination 
of W hac and i€, its ideogram, quite the same, as -gOl is of ivt and 
the ideogram for no»i; see Bthl., MiranM. I. 38, note 5. Likewiss 
MhD. 8S, 6J 

vas has, literally, “ many somebodies, many persons see for 
it p. 61, note 3. 

, ** A lawyer seldom quoted, ef. MhD. 8 5 Justi, NB. 354, 
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regard to the possessor (it is -written) ”, which would fit 
most accurately the passage MhD. 6, 6— in dar i dastoicar, 
see p. 63, line 1 ff. It would be inadmissible from the 
grammatical point of view to translate : “ by the 
rfrtstoJcars (tfiose learned in writing) (it is written)”. I, 
therefore, think, that dastoicardn is the title of a collec- 
tive juridical work, most probably being an abbreviation 
of a more extensive title. Only in that way can the Me— 
he be understood to mean one and the same thing in all 
the passages quoted. Thus, Me— be (nipist, guff) would 
be; “ex (auotore)...., ex (libello).... (scriptum, dictum 
est)”, i.e. from (the author)...., from (the book).... is 
(quoted, cited, in writing, orally). 

To confirm that opinion I may quote the following : 
1. In MhD. 54, 1 there stands: pa guft i vdijarjatcar 
nipist, i.e., as a saying, a sentence by Vdyayawar (see 
p. 64, note 2) it is noted, quoted; and MhD. 55, 1 we 
similarly read : pa guft i dastowardn nipist— ‘i. MhD. 98, 
1 = A. 16, 14 f. bears : vahrdm ?iae pusanveh i dzdtmaridn 
lie guft, i.e. by Vabram it is quoted from Pusanveh i 
Jaatmartdw, and MhDA. 9, 5: vahrdm hac vahrdmsdt u 
rdfohrmazd be Won guft, i.e. by Vahrdm the following is 
quoted from Vahrdmsdf and Rdtohrmazd ; Vahrdm is 
obviously the author of some learned work regarding 
legal decisions, which has served as one of the principal 
sources to Farroaf i Vahrdmdn, the author of the MhD. 
for his compilatory work. 

A 

2. hamemdr : cf. for the transcription and 

the etymology fham-emdr) SL. I. 22, note. The word 
means,— as opposed to pesemdr “the one who has the 
precedence of speech [before the court], that is, the 
plaintiff, and pasemdr “ who has afterwards the word”, 

1 A lawyer seldom quoted ; see p. ip, note I, and p. 69, 11. 12-13. 
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i.e, the defendant—: one who has the word [before the 
t court] in turns wdth somebody else, one who interchanges 

■ the word, and may be applied, similarly to the Lat. reus, 

and 0 G* sahhari, not only to the defendant, but also to 
the plaintiff; Tiamemar is everybody wdio has a lawsuit, 

[ is entangled in a lawsuit, no matter, whether intentecl 

by himself or another. Considering that the tw^o persons 
having a law’^suit between them, are opponents in the 
lawsuit, the meaning of ham'emar might have gradually 
5 developed into the more ordinax’y meaning of “opponent^ 

rival (etc.)”, as, for instance, in the proverb PahlT. IV, 

15 f.: 50 ^tiij ir 6 -^13 

liar Jce Tiamemaran riih cah kanlt of at andar 
! hftet, i.e, * whoever digs a ditch for the opponents, falls 

r himself in it” ; or Mx. 57, 31; 51, 6; Sv. 10, 6, where 


hamemlir is opposed to ayatcar “ friend The 

reciprocity in the meaning of the word is well shown,, 
for instance, in PahlT. vv 4 f. ; it is true that there we 

are moving in an entirely difterent domain: Htf 


“ihiJ 




50 liej -^! i W j 3-“«>0 

namk pa gyak i x'es [m] sag u vay pa Tiame- 

marih andar nmnet, i.e. “ the carrion [lies] in his stead, 
and dogs and birds are sitting thereby in a reciprocal 
quarrel [abont it] 

With reference to questions of the contest-proceed- 
ings, hamermr (like the Lat. retis) is in general applied 
to the defendant. That does not require any proofs;, 
“proofs are needed only to>how that the word also means 
, the plaintiff. 
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I have already pointed out such an example in a non- 
juridical book in MiranM. 2, 20. PahiT, MV if. bears : 

IWII3 ss 

sS (>5) «f«n3 ce Imhinihian om i 

ic'es l^unisn yatakgoic ti dushiinisnan (i) an i x’es kunisn 
liamemfiT, “because for those who are doing good 
their own doing is their advocate, for those who are 
doing evil their o^vn doing is an accuser The opposi- 
tion does not allow of any doubt with regard to the 
meaning of hamemdr. 

In the juridical MhD. a sure example is oiiered in 
the passage MhD. 15. 14, discussed by us on p. 33 f. There 
the expression Tiamemar havet can only mean “ he 
becomes an accuser, a plaintiff The person, against 
whom the complaint is directed, stands without preposi- 
tion, ie. in the accusative; liamemdr havet means thus 

The liamemdr hat in MhB- 8 (p. 61) is, on the 
contrary : “ he is (through somebody else) being entangled 
into a lawsuit, he is accused And in the following 
ha me mar th the word has to be conceived as passive for, 
strictly speaking, the sentence ku-k ..hamemdrth kuH 
mtU means merely : “ where to him...* the being accused 
(the lawsuit) Was made/^ 

3. M-i tmmak Tmk : 

the meaning of the text is clear, the wording is 
somewhat strange ; on© would have expected after it a 
ktmim^ as we find in MhT>. 34^ 6; see also 30, 7. For the 
meaning and origin of the word uzemk see MiranM* I 

30 ff II, sa 


l Omitted. 
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apariom vielrkar 12 note 


I apdc giiftan 59 
andar mIMan 66 

i 'p^ nd'mak pmac 15 
Mhmh $ x^es 69 
katak w^'aidg 82 
hdr nest 64 note 
garmiik var{lh 6 
toSim i piiarm 14 
datowar i has, i ims 12 note 
dat^stdn pa var 4, 29, 62 
6e var mmt ^ 

■ dmik nar 16 

dutakmrMr 33, 83, note 'V' 
pa famm m bupandc^ 41 
pa mr §kftm 21 '■ 
pa mr mMM^tmtar 19. , 

pa mBr i dakmarm - 37, .-V 
! 37 note ' i 

pa 3 gbwimlth 21, 35 note 
paU ddt of as 30 
pdtlrdnlh i var 46, 49 
pdtirdn 46 
pm i mdar duiak M 


nikiritaW 52 ^''' ^ 

mydyim 59 ' 't-l 

/mrt 34 
var 6 tt. 
mrohumd 45 
mrlk 12, 51 
mftmltan 66 
mylrmj 53, 67 note 
mmrt 45 
veh^ veMar 36 
veMM^stdntar 19, 30, 42 
sarddr 49 
harm 'mar 71 f* 





i marheetidn 17 D' 
pasasf^an 9 
i pa soTtand 12f, 23, 
i pad nisan 13 


apayasaiti 46 
a^ror 47 note 
asa- 47 note 
dycdrydtOB 


Pahalvi isr OaiGHHi 

mydyisnW 
wnw 14 


PAli INSTITUTE 


- an 46 note 


mylray 53 ff. 
niMy'im 52 ft, 59 ft, 

)^)q) 45 


V 

tL)"! duwi' 65 note 
,^5. 65 note 


I S'? dngm 60 

I !!y-^s>? 60 

i ’ rW| ? 44 note 
I hat 62 

! ayden 34 

20, 20 note 
dyh'lJidt 58 
guft 69 note 
~**M 29 note 
:f>J 69 

I betom 69 

reHji®, r€ni-K>, taU 18 ft. 


rayenitan 51 
riiyenisn 61 
saxt u asaxt-g€ 17 


sardar 43 
51 

.fihmd x'^arian 8 , 12 

Ban i saJiT 36, 

Tuzh — he 5 note, 69 ft* 
hak m he 70 note 
7iac dastotmr an he 69 
Jkzc dufcA 34 ’ 
Jiamemdr hmU 73 
x^astuk hamt 54 


oorztarih 

B. MpT. 


bedom 69 
nigdydm 13 


0. MB. 
niyarayat 59 


II* Oid Iranian. 
A. Avesta* 




IISBIOES 


apdm saokmtmaitlm 11 
karia- 52 
gardmaum 6 note 
gardmh.vardh- 6 
tastdm zaabriKiarandm 22 
daidra- 47 note 
pairista,xmdra- 45 
pairistdyeiti 45 
vardh 6 

47 note 

III. New Iranian 

A, New Persian 

haz guftan 59 
dasiur 68 
dhl Qlo note 
raxsanda 48 note 
saugand ‘oath’ 9 
xurdan 8 
dddan 39 
gbr ‘tomb’ 65 note 


C. Kurdish. 


saugand xvaral 8 note 


! stiend xmrdin 39 note 
j dan 39 

I IV. Ancient Indian. 

i a gasi 59 

gurtd-, grna-ti 59 
I tathdtvam- 59 
‘ damsas- 47 note 
! dasra- 47 note 
; divya- 11 note 
j ningdyati 59 
i virQdyati 68 
I brat>lti 68 
j vad-aii 68 
! mc-ah 58 
I raksati 48 note 
I mpdtha- 11 note, 23 
: hrdayadivyam 7 

V- O&er liiQgqages. 

Oliuroli Slav, dubru 65 note 
j Glr. 48 note 
1 Lat. grdtus 59 


C. Subjects. 


I, JoaiSFByDENOE. 

Advocate’s rigtt to per- 
form the mr 16 

Oerta Verba 

Complaint about 
property 13, 21 
decision through 
oath 29f. 

GMz&uBM 

Citizen, the, on whom- 
a thing is bestowed 35. 
Classes of judges 12 note 


Declaration in court: 
not confirmed by 
oath 21 

to state on oath 21 
“turning” of the 
evidence 66 
with three-worded- 
nera 22 

Divine jud^ent, di- 
vine justice Cf. var. 
and oath 7ff, 

Fire Ordeal 7. 
Ordeal, 7fi 
Water ordeal 7 





THE K. B. OAMA OEIEHTAL INSTITOTE 


Oath 

to apply to them the 3B 
(to deliver stating) ‘I do 
not know’ li, 20, 27, -12 
to record in writing 50 
to take 8 
to urge on 51 

Offering guaranties in case 
of sale 61 

Pending debts 14, 53 
Plaintiff and Defentlant 71 
Possessor (of a fact) 71 
Right of disposal 68 
Son of the family, the 3-1 
Var ( Of. oath, divine 
judgrnet) 33 kinds of 9 
Different conjec- 
tures of 15 
on the bowl of holy 
water 18, 23 
with the sulphur 
water Ilf. 


Examination (investiga- 
tion) of the evidence 
(proof) 4, 52 

Hearing of Witnesses 5,52L 
Heir, the 36 

Oath (of. var) 7ff^ ' 

and divine judg- 
ment 6ft 

comes true; of exactness 


confirmation with 
‘'three words” 22, 35 note 
decision through 30 
in special cases ^ the 
plaintiff’s right 
to take oath 31 
instruction for taking ■ 

the oath 50 ^ j 

nearer to be proving 
by 30 

on ignorance of the 
facts asserted 27 
on ‘ untruthfulness’ 

10a4n, 16, 20, 40 
protest against taking 
oath 28, 38 
reading out of the 50 
reciting of the 50 
taken conjointly 23 
the right of taking 
belongs to the 
defendant 30 ^ 


IL OTHBa Subjects 


Miracle of Jamsid 7 note 

Misplacement o! me--’'"’’''"' 
aning Brimstone 
(water) oath 8ll 

.J^umber 11 its s i g n i li • 
. cance 10 note 




